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A DISCOURSE 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 



JOHN CHARLES EARL SPENCER. 

Tbe composition of this DiBcourse was undertaken in 
consequence of an observation which I had oflxn made, 
that scientific men were apt to regard the study of 
Natural Religion as little connected with philosophical 
puTBuita. Many of the persona to whom I allude were 
men of religious habits of thirJcing ; others were free 
from any disposition towards scepticism, rather because 
they had not much discussed the subject, than because 
they had formed fixed opinions upon it after inquiry. 
But the bulk of them relied little upon Natural Theo- 
logyi which they seemed to regard as a speculation 
built rather on fancy than on argument; or, at any 
rate, as a kind of knowledge quite diflereiit from 
either physical or moral science. It therefore ap- 
peared to me desirable to define, more precisely than 
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had yet been done, the place and the claimfl of 
Natural Theology among the variouB branches of 
human knowledge. 

Abont the same time our Society,* as you may 
recollect, was strongly urged to publish an edition 
of Dr. Paley's popular work, with copious and scien- 
tific illustrations. We both favoured this plan; but 
some of our colleagues justly apprehended that the 
^option of it might open the door to the introduction 
of religiouB controversy among us, against our funda- 
mental principles i and the scheme was abandoned. 
I regarded it, however, as expedient to carry this 
plan into execution by individual exertion; and our 
worthy and accomplished colleague. Sir C. Bell — whose 
admirable treatise on Animal Mechanics pointed him 
out as the fellow-labourer I should most desire — for- 
tunately agreed to share the work of the illuBtrations. 
In these we have made a very considerable progress ; 
and I now inscribe this publication, but particularly 
the Preliminary DiECOurse, to you. It was, with the 
exception of the Third Section of Part I., and the 
greater portion of the Notes, written at the end of 
1830, in 1831,. and the latter part of 1833, and a 
• FuT the Difiiuion of Useful Knowledge. 
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portion waa added in the autumn of 1834. In those 
days I held the Great Seal of this kingdom ; and it 
•WM impossible to finish the vorlt while many cares 
of another Idud prebsed upon me. But the first leisure 
that could be obtained was devoted Co tlus objwt, 
and to a careiid reviaioii of what had been written 
in a seaEon lese auspicious for such speculations. 

I inscribe the fruits of those studies to you, not 
merely as a token of ancient friendAip — for that you 
do not require; nor because I always have found 
you, whether in possession or in resistance of power, a 
feUon^laboUrer to maintain our common principles, alike 
firm, faithful, disinterested — for yotir known publid 
character wants no testimony irom me ; nor yet 
because a work on such a subject needs the patronage 
of a great name — for it would be affectation in me to 
pretend any such motive; but because you have de- 
voted much of your time to such inquiries — are beyond 
most men sensible of their importapce — concur gene- 
rally in the opinions which I profess to maintain — ^and 
had even formed the design of giving to the world youi 
thoughts upon the subject, as I hope and trust you now 
will be moved to do all the more for the present address. 
In this view, your authority will prove of great value to 
b2 
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the cauBC of truth, however superfluous the patronage 
of eyen your name might be to recommend the most 
important of all etudies. 

Had our lamented friend Romilly lived, you are avrare 
that not even these considerations would have made me 
address any one but him, with whom I had oftentimes 
speculated upon this ground. Both of us have been 
visited with the most severe afflictions, of afar nearer 
and more lasting tind than even his removal, and we arc 
now left with few things to care for ; yet ever since the 
time I followed him to the grave, I question if either 
of US has read, vrithout meditating upon the iireparable 
loss we and all men then sustained, the words of the 
ancient philosopher heet imbued with reli^ous opi- 
nions — " Proficiscar enjm non ad eos solum viros de 
quihua ante dixi, sed etiam ad Catonem meum, quo 
nemo vir melior natus est, nemo pietate priestantior ; 
cujus a me corpus creniatum est, raimus vero non me 
deserens sed respectans, in.ea profecto loca diacessit quo 
miiu ipsi cernebat ease veniendum ; quern ego meum 
casum fortiter ferre visua sum, non quod »quo animo 
ferrem ; sed me ipse consolabar, existimans, non longin- 
quum inter nos digressnm et discessum fore."* 
• De Sencct. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



ARSANGEMBNT OF SUBJECTS AND EXPLANATION 
OF TERMS. 

The words 2%eology and Religion arc often used 
as synonymoua. Thus Natural Theology and 
Natural Religion are by many confounded toge- 
dier. But the more accurate use of the words is 
that which makes Theology the science, and Reli' 
gion its subject; and in this manner are they 
distinguished when we speak of a " professor of 
theology," and a " sense of religion." 

There is, however, as regards Natural ITieology, 
a mora limited use of the word, which confines it 
to the knowledge and attributes of the Deity, 
and regards the speculation concerning his tfiO, 
and our own hopes from and duties towards him, 
as another branch of the science, termed Natutal 
Religion, in contradistinction to the former. Dr. 
Paley hardly touches on this latter branch in his 
book, there being only about one-sixtieth part 
devoted to it, and that incidentally in treating of 
the attributes. Indeed, though in the dedication- ' 
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he uses the word Reliyion as sj-nonymouB with 
Theology, the title and the arrangement of his 
discourse show that he generally employed the 
term Natural Theology in its restricted sense. 
Bishop Butler, on the other hand, seems to 
have used Natural Religion in a sense equally 
restricted, hut certainly little warranted by cus- 
tom ; for that portion of his work which treats of 
Natural Beligion is confined to a future state and 
the moral government of God, as if he either held 
Natural Religion and Natural Theology to be two 
branches of one subject, or Natural Beligion to 
be a brancli of Natural Theology. The older 
writers, Clarke, Bentley, DGrham, seem to have 
sometimes used the words indifferently, but never 
to have regarded Natural Heligion in the re- 
stricted acceptation. The ancients generally used 
Religion in a qualified sense, either as connected 
with an obligation, or as synonjinous with super- 
stition. 

This Discourse is not a treatise of Natural 
Theology : it has not for its design an exposition 
of the doctrines whereof Natural Theology con- 
sists. But its object is, first, to explain the na- 
ture of the evidence upon which it rests — to show 
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NATURAL THEOLOGY. 7 

tJiat it is a science, the trutlu of which are duco- 
vered bj induction, like the truths of Natural and 
Moral Philosophy — that it is a branch of science 
piurtaking of the nature of each of those great 
divisions of human knowledge, and not merely 
dosely allieJ to them both. Secondly, the object 
of the Discourse is to explain the advantages 
attending this study. The work, therefore, is a 
Logical one. 

We have commented upon the use of the terms 
Theology and Religion. As it ia highly desirable 
to keep scientific langu^e precise, and always to 
use the same terms in the same sense, we shall 
nowfiu^her observe upon the word "moral" in 
relation to science or Acuities. It is sometimes 
used to denote the whole of our mental faculties, 
and in opposition to natural and physical, as when 
we speak of " moral science," " moral truttu," 
" moral philosophy." But it is also used in con- 
tradistinction to " tntellectual" ov "menial," and 
in connexion with or in reference to obligation ; 
and then it relates to rights and duties, and is 
synonymous with ethical. It seems advisable to 
use it always in this sense, and to employ the 
words tpirttital and menial in opposition to na- 
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tttrtU and material ; and pgychclogical, m applied 
to the science of mind, in oppositioq to p/nfdad. 
Agun, a distinction is sometimes made between 
the intetlectual and mm-al powers or facaltie»r— 
the former being directly those of the under- 
standing, the latter those of the will, or, as th^. 
are often caQed, the "actke powen," — that isr 
the passions and feeUngs. It seems better to 
use the word active for this piirpose as opposed 
to mleltectual. Thus wc shall have these general 
terms, ^iritval or mental, as applied to the in-, 
material part of the creation, a,nd ptychologkal, aa 
applied to the science which treats of it. We 
shall next have a- subdivision of the mental &cul< 
ties into intellectual and actke ; both form the- ■. 
subjects of ptychological science. Moral scieaice, 
in its restricted sense, and properly so called, 
will then denote that branch which treats of du-, 
ties, and of what is implied in those duties, their 
correlative rights; it will, in short, be ethical 
■ science. 

Thus the science of mind — say Meta^iyaical 
science — may be said to conust of two great 
brashes, the one of which treats of existences, 
the other of duties. The one accordingly has been; 
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, with great accuracy. Ontology, speaking 
of that which u ; the other, DeonttUogy, spcakiog 
•f that which ought to be. The fbnner, however, 
comprehends properly eSl physical as well as men* 
t^ B<aence. The division which appears upon tho 
whole tdost convenient is this : That metaphysical 
seience, as contradistinguished from physical, is 
eHher piyckoloyical, which treats of the faculties 
both intellectual and active, but treats of exist* 
enoes only ; or moral, which treats of rights and 
duties, and is distinguishable from psychologi- 
cal, though plainly connected with it nearly as 
corollaries are with the propositions from whence 
they 0OW, Then physical truths, in' one respect, 
efMUe under the same head with the first branch of 
metaphysical truths. Physical as well as psycho- 
logical science treats of existences, while moral 
science alone treats of duties. 

According to a like arrangement. Natural Theo- 
logy consists of two great branches, one resem- 
bling Ontology, the other analogous to Deontology. 
The toimeT comprehends the discovery of the 
existence and attributes of a Creator, by investi- ■ 
gating the evidences of design in the works of *hc 
creation, material as well as spiritual. The latter 
b3 
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relates to the diicovery of his will and px>balile 
intentiona with reg^^ to his creatures, their co»- 
■duct, and their duty. The former resembles the 
physical and psychological sciences, and treats of 
the evidences of design, wisdom, and goodness 
exhibited both in the natural and spiritiud worlds. 
The latter resembles rather the departm«)t of 
moral science, as distinguished fr6m both physical 
and psychological. We may thus consider the 
science of Natural Theology as consisting, like 
all inductive science, of three compartments, Na' 
toral, Mental, and Moral; or, taking the Greek 
terms. Physical, Psychological, and Ethical. 

This classification is convenient, and its grounds 
are very fit to be premised — at the same time 
that we must admit the question to be one only 
ofclassification and technology. Having so stated 
the divisions of the subject and the meaning of 
the terms used in relation to those divisions^ I 
shall assume this arrangement and adhere to this 
phraseology, as convenient, though far from repre- 
senting it to be the best. In such discussions it 
is far more important to employ one uniform and 
previously explained language or arrangement, 
than to be very curious in adopting the best.- 
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No classification, iodeed, can, from the nature of 
things, be rigorously exact. All the branches of 
•cience, even of natural philosophy, much more of 
metaphysical, run into each other, and are sepa- 
rated by gradations rather than by lines of de- 
marcation. Nor could any scientific language we 
possess help breajdng down under us in an 
attempt to maintain a perfectly logical arrange- 



ANALTSIS OF THE WORK. 

The order of this Discourse ia thus set out : 

The FiBsr Part treats of the nature of the 
subject, and the kind of evidence upon which 
Natural Theology rests. 

The Second Part treats of the advantages 
derived from the study of the science. 

The former Part is divided into seven sections. 
Thejtrst is introductory, and treats of the kind of 
evidence by which the truths of Physical and Psy- 
chological science are investigated, and shows that 
there is as great an appearance of diversity be- 
tween the manner in which we arrive at the tnow- 
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ledge of different truths in those inductiTe scienoeSr 
ai there is betneen the nature of any such indoc- 
tive inrestigatioD and the proofs of the outological 
tranches of Natural Theology. ' But that diversity 
is proved to he only apparent; and hence it is in- 
ferred, that the supposed difference of the pnJb& 
of Natural Theology may also be only apparent. 
The tecond section continues the application 
of, this argfument to the Physical branch of 
Natural Theology, and shows further prods 
that the first branch of Natural Theology is as 
much an inductive science as Physics or Na* 
tural Philosophy. The first section compared 
the ontological branches of Natural Theology 
with all inductive science, physical as well as 
psychological. The second compares the physical 
branch of Natural Theology with physical science 
only. 

The third section compares the psychological 
branch of Natural Theology with psychological 
science, and shows that both rest alike upon 
induction. 

The/i7iir(A section shows that the orjumen/tun 
a priori is unsound in a great degree — that it is 
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cient for the purpose to which it is appliett— 
that it Bcrree only to a limited extent — and that 
to this extent it is in reahty not distingaishablc 
from induction, or the aTgummfum a posteriori. 

The f/lh section treats of the second or Moral, 
the deoatological hranch of Natural Theology, 
and shows that it rests upon the same kind of 
cndencc with moral science, and is, strictly speak- 
ing, as much a branch of inductive knowledge. 

The sixth section examines the doctrines of,.. 
Lord Bacon respecting Final Causes, and shows 
that he was not adverse to the speculation when 
kept within due bounds. 

The secenth section examines the true nature of 
inductive analysis and synthesis, and shows some 
important errors prevaihng on this subject. 

In treating of the proofs of design dbplayed by 
the mental constitution of living ci^aturcs, and in 
treating of the Soul's Immortahty, it becomes 
necessary to enter more at largo into the sub- 
ject, and therefore the third and the sixth sections 
are not, like the others, mere logical discourses in 
which the doctrines of Natural Theology are as- 
sumed rather than explained. The subjects of 
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those two sections have not been sufficiently 
handled in professed treatises upon Natural Theo- 
logy, which have been almost wholly confined to 
the first branch of the science — the proofe of the 
Deity's existence and attributes — and to the phy- 
sical portion of that branch. This defect I have 
endeavoured to supply. 



The Second Partj which treats of the advantages 
of the study, consists of three sections. 

The first shows that the precise kind of plea- 
sure derived from the investigation of scientific 
truths is derived from this study. 

The second treats of the pleasures which arc 
peculiar to this study. 

The titird treats of the connexion of Natural 
with Bevealed Jlchgion. 
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PAST THE FIRST. 

NATURB OF THE SCIENCE, AND OF ITS EVIDENCES. 



SECTION I. 

INTHODDCTOKY VIEW OF THE METHOD OF IKVESTI- 
GATIOH PURSUED IN THE PHYSICAL AND PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL SCIENCES. 

The faculties, as well as the feelings of the human , 
mind, its intellectual, as well as its active powers, 
are employed without any intermission, although 
with varying degrees of exertion, in one of two 
ways — either in regard to some ohject imme- 
diately connected with the supply of our wants, 
or in reg^d to subjects of mete contemplation. 
The first class of exertions relates to all the 
ol^ects of necessity, of comfort, or of physical 
enjoyment : in the pursuit (rf these, the powers 
of the understanding, or the passions, or both- 
together, are with nearly the whole of mankind' 
employed during the greater portion of their- 
existence, and with the bulk of mankind, during 
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almost the whole of their existence. The other 
class of mental exertions, which engrosses but a 
very few men for the greater part of their lives, 
and occupies the majority only occasionally and 
at considerable intervals, comprehends within its 
scope all the subjects of meditation and reflection — 
of merely speculative reasoning and discussion : it 
is composed of all the efforts which our under- 
standing can make, and all the desires which wc 
can feel upon subjects of mere sinence or taste, 
matters which bcg^n and end in intellectual or 
moral gratification. 

It is unquestionably true that these two grand 
branches of exertion have an intimate connexion 
with each other. The pursuits of science Ibnd 
constant assistance to those of active life ; and 
the practical exercise of the mental powers con- 
stantly furthers the progress of science merely 
speculative. But the two provinces are never- 
theless perfectly distinguishable, and ought liot 
to be confounded. The corollary from a scientific 
discovery may be the improvement of a very ordi- 
nary machine or a common working tool ; yet the 
establishment of the speculative truth may have 
been the primary object of the' philosopher who 
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dupovered it ; and to learn that truth is the im- 
a^ediate purpose of him who studies, the philo- 
st^pher's sptem. So, the better' regulation of the t 
afiflctions or the more entire control of the passions ' 
ma; be the result of fui acquaintance with our men- 
tal constitution ; but the object of him who studies 
t^ laws of mind is merely to become acquainted 
with the spiritual part of our nature. In Uko 
maouer, it is very possible that the Icnowledge of 
a scientific truth may force itself upon one whoso 
faculties or feelings are primarily engaged in 
some active exertion. Some physical law, or Epme 
psychological truth, may be discovered by one only 
intent upon supplying a physical want, or obtaining 
a mental enjoyment. But here, as in the former 
case, the scientific or speculative object is inci- 
dental to the mtdn pursuit : the matter of con^ 
temptation is the corollary, the matter of action 
the proposition. 

The merely contemplative pursuits, which thua 
form one of the great branches of mental exertion, 
seem again to be divisible into two classes, by a line 
that, to a careless observer, appears sufficiently 
deSiwd. The objects of our inquiry and meditation 
appear to be either those things in the physical 
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aod spiritual worlds, with which we are conTenuuU 
through our senses, or by means of our internal 
consciouBness ; or those things with which wo are 
made acquainted only by reasoning — by the evi- 
dence of things unseen and unfelt. We either dis- 
cuss the properties and relations of actually per- 
ceived and conceived beings, physical and mental — 
that is, the objects of sense and of consciousness — 
or we carry our inquiries beyond those things which 
we see and feel ; we investigate the ^ipin o f them 
^ and of ourselves ; we rise fcom. the contemplatioQ 
of nature and of the spirit within us, to the first 
cause of all, both of body and of mind. To the 
one class of speculation belong the inquiries how 
matter and mind are framed, and how they act ; 
to the other class belong the inquiries whence 
they proceed, and whither they tend. In a 
word, the structure and relations of the universe 
form the subject of the one branch of philosophy, 
and may be termed Human Science ; the origin 
and destiny of the universe forms the subject of 
its other branch, and is termed Divine Science, or 
TTieology. 

It is not to be denied that this classification 
may be convenient ; indeed, it rests upon some 
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teal fonndation, for the speculatitms which com- 
pOBe these two branches have certain common dif- 
ferences and common resemblances. Yet it is 
equally certain, that nothing but an imperfect 
knowledge of the subject, or a superiicial atten- 
tion to it, can permit us to think that there is any 
Well-defined boundary which separates the two 
kinds of philosophy ; that the methods of investi- 
gation are difierent in each ; and that the kind of 
evidence varies by which the truths of the one and 
of the other class are demonstr^ed. The error is 
fiir more extensive in its consequences than a mere 
inaccuracy of classification, for it materially im- 
pairs the force of the proofs upon whidi Natural 
Theology rests. The proposition which we would 
place in its stead is. That this science is strictly a 
branch of inductive philosophy, formed and sup- 
ported by the same kind of reasoning upon 
which the Physical and Psychological sciences arc 
founded. This important point will be established 
by a fuller explanation ; and we shall best set 
tibout this task by shewing, in the first place, that 
the same apparent diversity of evidence exists in 
the different subjects or departments of the branch 
which we lutvc termed Human science. It seems 
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to exist tliere on a saperficdal exantination : if 
a closer scrutiny puts that appearance to flight; 
the inference is legitimate, that there may be 
no better ground for admitting an essential dif- 
ference between the foundations of Human Science 
and Divine. 

The earless inquirer into physical truth vould' 
certunly think he had seized on a sound printn-' 
ple of classification, if he should divide the objects 
with which philosophy, Natural and Mental, is con- 
versant, into two classes — those objects of which 
we tnow the existence by our senses or our con- ' 
gciousnesB ; that is, external objects which we see; 
touch, taste, and smell, internal ideas which we 
conceive or remember, or emotions which we feel — : 
and those objects of which we only know the ex- 
istence by a process of reasoning, founded upon 
something originally presented by the senses or 
by consciousness. This supcrfici^ rcasoner would 
range under the first of these heads the members of 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; the 
heavenly bodies ; the mind — for we are supposing 
him to be so far capable of reflection, as to know 
that the proof of the mind's separate existence is, 
at t^e least, as short, plain, and direct, as that 
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of tlie body, or of external objects. Under the 
aebond head he would range generally whatever 
objects of examination are not directly perceived 
by the senses, or felt by consciousness. 

But a moment's reflection will shew both how 
very short a way this classification would carry our 
' inac^curate logician, and how entirely his principle 
5(ilB to support him even during that little part 
of- the journey. Thus the examination of cer- 
tain visible ol^ects and appearances enables us 
to ascertain the laws of light and of vision. 
Our senses teach us that colours differ, and 
that Uieir mixture forms other hues; that their 
absence is black, their combination in certain 
proportions white. We are in the same way 
enabled to understand that the organ of vision 
performs its functions by a natural apparatus re- 
semUingi though far surpassing, certain instru- 
ments of our own constructing, and that there- 
fore . it worlcB on the same principles. But that 
light, which can be perceived directly by none 
of out senses, exists, as a septate body, we only 
inier by a process of reasoning from things ^lich . 
our senses do perceive. So we are acquainted 
with the effects of heat ; we know that it extends 
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ibe dimensioDB of whatever m&tter it penetrates ; 
we feel its effects upon our own nerrea when sub- 
jected to its operation ; and we see its effects in 
augmenting, Uquefying, and decomposing otbsL 
bodies ; hut its existence as a separate substance 
we do not know, except by reasoning and by 
analogy. Again, to which of the two classes must 
we refer the air 7 Its existence is not made known 
by the sight, the smeU, the taste j but 19 it by the 
touch ? Assuredly a stream of it blown upon the 
nerves of touch produces a certain effect ; but to 
infer from thence the existence of a rare, light, 
invisible, and impalpable fluid, is clearly an ope- 
ration of reasoning, as much as. that which 
enables us to intex the existence of light or heat 
&om their perceptible effects. But iurthermorej 
we are accustomed to speak of seeing motion ; and 
the reasoner whom we are supposing would cer- 
tainly class the phenomena of mechanics, and pos- 
sibly of dynamics generally, including astronomy, 
under his first head, of things known immediately 
by the senses. Yet assuredly nothing can he 
more certain than that the knowledge c£ motion 
is a deduction of reasoning, not a perception of 
sense ; it is derived from the comparison of two 
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positioiiB ; the idea of a change of place is the 
result of that comparison attained hy a short 
process of reasoning ; and the estimate of velocity 
is the result of another process of reasoning and 
of recollection. Thus, then, there is at once ex- 
cluded from the first class almost the whole range 
of natnral philosophy. But are we quite sura 
that anything remains which when severely ex- 
amined will stand the test? Let us attend a 
little more closely to the things which we have 
passed over hastily, as if admitting that flic;^^ 
belonged to the first class. ■ -^■ 

It is said that we do not Me hght, and we cer- - 
tainly can know its existence directly by no other 
sense but that of raght, but that we see objects 
variously illuminated, and therelbre that the exist- 
ence of hght is an inference of reason, and the di-i 
rersity of colour an object of sense. But the very 
idea of diversity imjdiee reasoning, for it is the 
result of a comparison, and when we affirm that 
white light is composed of the seven primary co- 
lours in certain proportions, we state a proposition 
which is the result of much reasoning — reasoning, 
it is true, founded upon sensations or impressions 
upon the senses ; but not less founded upon such 
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sensations is tlie reasoning which jnakes as b^erc 
in the existence of a body called light. The 
same may be siud of heat, and the phenomena of 
heated bodies. The existence of heat is an in- 
ference from certfun phenomena, that is, certain 
effects produced on our external senses by certam 
bodies or certain changes which those senses un- 
dcrgo in the neighbourhood of those bodies ; Imit 
it is not more an inference of reason than the 
proposition that heat extends or liquefies bodies 
for that is merely a conclusion drawn from cwn- 
paring our sensations occasioned by the extemltl 
objects placed in Tarying circumstances. 

But can we say that there is no process of 
reasoning even in the simplest case which we 
hare supposed our reasoner to put — the existence 
of the three kingdoms, of nature, of the heavenly 
bodies, of the mind ? It is certain that there is in 
every one of these cases a process of reasoning. 
A certain sensation is excited in the mind through 
the sense of vision; it is an inference of reason 
that this must have been excited by something, 
or must have had a cause. That the cause must 
have been external, may possibly be allowed to be 
another inference which reason could make un- 
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Mded by tlio endenco of any other sense. But 
to discover that the cause was at any the least 
distance &om the organ of visiou, clearly required 
a new process of reasoniug, considerable expc- ^-^ 
lience, and the indications of other senses ; foe i 
^be young man whcnn Mr. Cbesclden couched for j 
B cataract at first believed that every thing he \ 
saw touched his eye. Experience and reasoning, } 
w therefore, are required to teach us the existence 
of external objects ; and all that relates to their 
rdations of size, colour, motion, habits, in a word, 
ibe whole philoso{^y of them, must of course be 
the result of still longer and more complicated 
processes of reasoning. So of the existence of 
the mind: although undoubtedly the process of 
reasoning is here the shortest of all, and the least 
liable to deception, yet so connected are all its t 
phenomena with those of the body, that it re- 
quires a process of abstraction alien from the 
ordinary habits of most men, to be persuaded that 
we have a more undeniable evidence of its sepa- 
rate existence than we even have of the separate * 
existence of the body. 

It thus clearly appears that we have been 
jitttified in calling the classifier whose case wo 
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Iiave bees anpponng, a careless inquirer, a eupecf 
ficdal reaeoner, an imperfect logiciaa; that there 
is no real foundation for the distjaction which 
we have supposed him to take between the dif> 
feient objects of scientific investigation ; that the 
Evidence upon which oar assent ta both classes 
of truths reposes is of the same land, namely, the 
inferences drawn by reasoning from sraisations oi 
ideas, originally presented by the external senses; 
Or by our inward consciousness. 

If, then, the distinction wMch at first appeared 
solid, is found to be without any warrant in the dif- 
ferent kinds of Human Science, has it any better 
grounds when we apply it to draw the line be-* 
tween that branch of pliilosopl^ itself, and the 
other whiob has been termed Divine, or Theology ? 
In other w<wds, is there any real, any specdfic dif- 
ference between the method of inrest^iation, the 
nature of the evidence, in the two d^artments of 
speculation ? Although this Preliminary Dis- 
course, and indeed the work itself which it intro- 
duces, and all the illustrations of it, are cahm- 
lated throughout to fomish the answer to the 
question, we shall yet add a few particulars in 
this {Jace, in order to show how precisely the. 
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sums fallacy which we have been exposing, in 
regard to the classification of objects in ordi- 
nary scientific research, gives rise to the more 
general classification or separation of all science 
into two distinct branches. Human and Divine, 
and how erroneous it is to suppose that these 
fwo branches rest upon difierent foundations. 
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SECTION. II.. 



1 



COMPARISON OF THE PHVStCAL BRANCH OF NATORAL 
THEOLOGY WITH PHYSICS. 

The two inquiries — tbtvt into the nature and coq- 
stitutioD of the universe, and that into the evi- 
..^dence of design which it displays — ^in a wonJ^ 
physics ana psychology, philosophy whether na- 
tural or mental, and the fundamental branch of 
Natural Theology, — are not only closely allied 
one to the other, but arc to a very considerable ex- 
tent identical. The two paths of investigation for 
a great part of the way completely coincide. The 

* same induction of facts which leads us to a know- 
ledge of the structure of the eye, and its functions 
in the animal economy, leads us to the knowledge 

I of its adaptation to the properties of hght. It is 
a truth of physics, in the strictest sense of the 
word, that vision is performed by the eye refract- 
ing light, and making it converge to a focus upon 
the retina; and that the peculiar combination of 
its lenses, and the different materials they arc 
composed of, correct the indistinctness whidi 
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would otbervise arise from the different refrangi- 
bility of light ; in otlieT words, make the eye an 
schFomatic instrument. But if tiiis is not also a 
truth in Natural Theology, it is a position from 
which, by the shortest possible process of leason- 
ing, we arrive at a Theol<^^l truth — namely, that 
the instrument so successfully performing a givea 
s^rricc by means of this carious structure, must f 
have been formed with a knowledge of the pro^ , 
perties <^ light. The position from which so easy 
a step brings ua to this doctrine of Natural Theo- 
logy was gained by strict induction. Upon the 
same evidence which all natural science rests on, 
reposes the knowledge that the eye is an optical [ 
instrument : this is a truth common to both PSj- 
tdcs and Theology. Before the days of Sir Isaac 
Newton, men knew that they saw by means of the 
eye, and that the eye was constructed upon opti- 
cal principles ; but the reason of its peculiar con- 
formation they knew not, because they were ig- 
norant of the different refrangibihty of lig^t. 
When his discoveries tau^t this truth, it was 
found to have been acted upon, and consequently 
known, by the Being who created the eye. SHU 
our knowledge was imperfect; and it was re- 
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served ibr Mi. JkiOoni ttf discover aaddiffl* law 
<qf Daturc-^the difier^it dispersive powers of di£- 
^ent substanceB — ^whicl^ enabled him 4o conk- 
Iftound an otjectrglass that more efiectuiJIy cor;- 
TCcted the various re&angibility of the rayji. 
.It yvae now observed that this truth also muA 
jiave been known to the maker of the -cye^ ftv 
.i4>on its htme is that inBtrument, &r taeap 
perfect than the acbrcHDotjc gl««e (^ Z>oUob4, 
^amed. These things are truths in both phyeitK 
and theology ; they are trudis tau^t us by the 
Belf-Bame j^ioceBS of investigation, and lestiBg 
.upon the self-same hind of evidence- 
' "When we extend our inquiries, and observe tlK 
.varieties of this perfect instrumerit, we mark the 
-adaptation of changes to the diversity of clr- 

■ tnimstances ; and the truths thus let^nt are m 

■ like manner common to Physical and Theological 
. science ; that is, to Natural History, or Compa- 

■ rative Anatomy, and Natural Theology. 

That beautiiul iastr-ument, «o artistly contrived 

y^i that the most ingenious -workman could not 

imagine an improvement of it, becomes still more 

interesting and more wonderfcd, when we find 

ihat its conformation is varied with the diffcreat 
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BeoemitieB of each ftnimaL If tlie aaimal prowls 
by night, wo see t^ dpeniiig of the papil> aiid- 
the power o£ coBcratr&tioa in the eye increased^ 
If an amj^abioiis j™™!*] has occasioDally to dive — 
into tbe water, with the .change of the jnedium 
through which the rays pass, there is an accom-i 
«K>dation in the condition of the humMus, and- - 
the eye partakes of the eye both c^ the quadru-. 
ped and the £sfa. 

li-iSo, having contemplated the «pparatuH foe- 
protection .in the human eye, we find that in the 
lower animals, vbp want both the acceuory mcAB9 i 
of rdeaning the eye and the iag^uity to accom- 
plish it hy other modes than the eyelids, an addi- ) 
tional eyelid, a new apparatus, is provided for 
this purpose. 

: Again, in fishes, whose eye is washed' by the 
element in which tiiey uKive, all the exterior appa- ! 
ratus is nnnecessary, and iff disi^issed ; but in the 
crab, and especially in that ^ecie» which lies in, 
mud, the very peculiar and horny prominent eye, 
which 'everybody must have observed, would b^ 
quite obscured were it not for a particular provi- 
sion. Tha« is a little brash of hair above the. ! 
eye, against which the eye is occasionally raised 
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to wipe off what may adhere to it. The form ^ 
the eye, the particnlBT mode in i^iich it ii mored^ 
and, we may say, the coarsenesa of the iDitniment 
compared with the parts of the same organ in the 
higher class of animals, make the mec^niam of 
eyelids and of lachrymal glands unsuitable. The 
mechanism used for this purpose is discovered hj 
observation and reasoning; that it -is contrived 
for this purpose is equ^y a discovery of obser- 
vation and reasoning. Both propositions are 
strictly propositions of physical science. 

The same remarks apply to every port of the 
animal body. The use to which each membec is 
subservient, and the manner in which it is enabled 
80 to pcrfonn its functions as to serve that ap- 
pointed use, is learnt by an induction of the strict- 
est kind. But it is impossible to deny, that what 
induction thus teaches forms the great'bulk of all 
Natural Theolt^. The question which the theo- 
' Ic^an always puts upon each discovery of a pur- 
pose manifestly accomplished is this : " Suppose 
I had this operation to perform by mechanical 
means, and were acquainted with the laws regn* 
lating the action of matter, should I attempt it in 
any other way than I here see practised V If tlw 
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r:ii in ih& negative, the consequence is irre- 
. siatible that eome power, capable of acting with (' 
detdgn, and possesdng the Bupposed knowledge, 
employed the means which we see used. But this 
Begative answer is the result of reasoning founded 
opon induction, and rests upon the same evidence ^ 
. vheieon the doctrines of all physical science are 
dueovered and believed. And the inference to | 
wliidi that negative answer so inevitably leads is a 
tnith in Natural "Hieology ; for it is only another t 
way of asserting that design and knowledge arc 
erinced in the works and fiinctions of natuce. 

It may further illitetrate the argument to take 
due or two other examples. When a bird's eg^ 
is examined, it is found to consist of three parts ; ~ 
the chick, the yolk in which the chick is placed, 
md the white in which the yolk swims. The yolk 
is lighter than the white; and it is attached to it 
at two points, joined by a line, or rather plane, 
bdmo the centre of gravity of the yolk. From this 
arrangement it must follow that the . chick is 
alw^s uppermost, roll the egg how you will ; 
consequently, the chick is idways kept nearest to tiie 
breast or belly of the mother while she is sitting. 
Siqvpose, then, that any one acquainted with the 
c3 
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r laws of motion had to contrive thin^ so m to secure 

- this position for the Ittde speck or sac is qnestiom, 
in order to its receiving the neceaeary heat fiata 

■ the hen — could he proceed odierwise than' by 
placing it in the hghter liquid, and suspending 

' that liqaid in the heavier, so that its centre of 

- gravity should be abot'e the line or plane of «jb- 
pension? Assuredly not; for in no other way 
could his purpose be accomphshed. This position 

^ is attained by a strict induction ; it is supported 
by the same kind of evidence on wlw^ all ph}'9i- 
cal trutlts rest. But it leads by a single step to 

^/(mother truth in Natural "nieology ; that the<egg 

(.must have been formed by sonte hand sk^ul in 
mechanism, and acting undn' the knowledge of 
dynamics. 

The forms of the bones and joints, and tiic 

■ tendons or cords which play over them, afford a 
variety irf instances trfthe most perfect mechani- 

■ cal adjustment. Sometimes the power is sacri- 
. f.ced for rapidity of motion, and sometimes ra- 
. pidity is sacrificed for power. Our knee-pam, or 
: patella, throws off the tendon which is attached to 
. it from the centre of motion, and therefore adds to 
■the pmver of the muscles of the thigh, whidi 
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■eaaUe lu to lise or to le^. We have a me^a- 
jusra of precisely the same kind in the lesser joiNtt, ' 
.where the bones, answ^ng the purposes of the 
.^tella, are formed o£ a diminntive sice.* In thg 
toes of the ostrich, the material is different, but ' 

the mechamHin is the eame. An elai^c cushion is 
-plaeed between the tendon and the joint, which, 

whilst it throws off ihe tt^don from the centre <»f 

motion, and therefore adds to the power of the 
■&&.ot muscle, ^ves elasticity to the bottom of the 

foot. And we recog^se the intention of this when i 
■we xemember that this bird does not fly, but runs 

with gresi swiftness, and thi^ the whole weight 
:ixsts upon the foot, which has but Uttle reb- 
^tivc breadth; these dastic cushions serving in / 

some degree the same office as the clastic fi'<^ 

of the horse's hoc^, or the cushion in the bottog) > 

of the camel's foot. 

The web-foot of a water-fowl is an inimitable 

paddle ; and all the ingenuity of the present day 

exerted to iraprpve our steam-boats makes no- 
. thing to approach it. The flexor tendon of the 
, toes of the duck is so directed over the heads of 
Jhe bones of the thigh and leg, that it is made 

^ BcDce ealtgd Sttamoii tt<jm SttaenHii, ■ liind of grain. n. 
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tight when Uie creature bends its 1^, and is re- 
laxed when the leg is stretched out. When Uw 
bird draws its foot up, the toes are drawn together, 
in consequence of the bent position of the hones 
of the leg pressing on the tendon. When, on the 
contrary, it pushes the leg oat straight, in making 
the stroke, the tendons txe relieved from the pres- 
sure of the heel-bone, and the toes are permitted 
to be fully extended and -at the same time ex- 
panded, BO that the web between them meets ^ 
resistance of a large volume of water. 

In another class of birds, those which roost 
upon the branch of a tree, the same mechanism 
ansirers another purpose. The great length of 
the toes of these birds enables them to grasp the 
branch; yet were they supported by voluntar; 
effort alone, and were there no other provision 
" made, their grasp would relax in sleep. But, on 
the contrary, we know that they roost on one foot, 
and maintain a firm attitude. Borelli has taken 
pains to explain how this is. . The muscle which 
bends the toes hes on the fore part of the thigh, 
and runs over the joint which corresponds witii 
our knee-joint; from the fore part its tendoB 
passes to the back part of the leg, and over the 
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joint equivaleiit to ova heel-bone; it then splits, 
and ext^ida in the bottom of the foot to &e toes. 
The consequence of thia singular course of the 
tendon is, that when the mere weight of the bitd 
causes these two joints to bend under it, the ten- 
don is stretched, or would be stretched, were it 
not. that its divided extremities, inserted into the 
last btmes of the toes, draw these toes, so that 
they contract, and grasp the branch on which the 
)»rd roOBt«, without any effort whatever on its part. 

These are facts learnt by induction; the induc- 
twc science of dynamics shows us that such me- 
chanism is calculated to answer the end which, in — 
point of foct, is attained. To conclude from 
thence that the mechuiist contrived the mcaiis f- \ 
with the intention of producing this end, and - 
with the knowledge of the science, is also strictly ( 
an inference of induction. ~^ 

Examine now, in land animals, the structure of 
the larynx, the upper part of which is so con- 
tiived as to keep the windpipe closely shut by 
the valve thrown over its oriiicc, while the food 
is passing into the stomach, as it were, over a 
drawbridge, and, but for that valve, would fall 
' into the lungs. No one* can hesitate in ascrib- 
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isg this curious mecluzusia to tlie intention tiuA 

the same opening of the throai and month 

-abould aerre iM* conveying food to t^ stonucli 

and air to the lungs, wiihout any interference of 

the two operations. Bat that Btnictine would not 

be eufficient for aninnJn whidi live in the water, 

and must tbere&n'e, while they breathe at die 

suifacc, cany down their food to devour it bcJow. 

In them accordingly, a^ in the tdiale and tlie par- 

^ .poise, we find the valve is not flat, but {mnii- 

f nent and somewhat conical, tising towards the 

'^ back of the nose, and the continuation of tlie 

r 

ruostril by means of a ring (or fjAynden) nmsde 

c embraces tiie top of the windpipe so as to coaf- 

fjikte the communication between the lungs and 

/ the Uow-hole, while it cuts off all communicatioti 

'>between those lungs and the mooth. 

Again, if we examine the structure of a pov- 

- poise's head, we find its cavities ct^alde of great 

-distention, and such that he can fill them at 

f pleasure with air or with water, according as he 

would mount, float, or sink. By closing the biow- 

hole, he shuts ont the water j by letting in tfae 

water, he can sink ; by blowing &om the lungs 

against the cavities, he can force out ihe water 
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and fill the hollaws vHh air, in order to rise No 
aae can doubt that sadi facts afibrd direct eviAcate 

- ef aa apt contrivance directed towards a E^ecific f 
object, and adopted by some power thorDughly ac- 
quainted with the i&ym of hydroatatics, as well as 
^perfectly skilM in worbmaiwhip. 

T« draw an example ;&om a very diffisrent 
wnnce, let tu obsnve the strocture of the Fla- 
netaiy Sy»tem. There is one particubr airasga- 
.nent whidi produces a certain efieot — ^mundy, 
tlte stability oS the syet^n, — produces it in a 
manner peculiarly adiqited for perpetiul duratiaa, 
and produces it through the agency of an infia- 
cnee quite umTersid, pervading all apace, and 
equally leguUtiitg the motions of the Bstallest 
pastides of matter and of its most prodigioiis 
masses. This arrangement consists in maldag 

- the planets move is arbits more or less ellipticaJ, l~^ 
but none differing mnterially fr<Hn circles, wttli 
tiie sun near the centre, revolving almost in one 
l^anc of motion, and moving in the same directim 

. ---those whose eccentricity is the most ctmsiderable 
■ having the smallest masses, and the Iwger (mes 
deviating hardly at all from the circular path. 
. The influence of gravitation, which is inseparal^ 
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connected with aU matter as far as we know, ex- 
tends over the whole of ttna system ; bo that aU 
those bodies which move round the sun— twenty- 
three planets including their Eatellites, and six or 
seven comets — ^are continually acted upon each by 
two kinds of force, — the original projection which 
sends them forward, and is accompanied with a 
similar and probably a coeval rotatory motion in 
some of them round their axis, and the attraction 
of each towards every other body, which attraclioa 
produces three several eflfects— consolidating the 
mass of each, and, in conjunction with the rotatory 
motion, moulding their forms — retaining eadi 
planet in its orbit round the sun, and each sa^ 
tellite in its orbit round the planet-^-ohering or 
^tisturbing what would be the motion of each 
round the sun if there were no other bodies 
in the sjrstem to attract and disturb. Now 
it is demonstrated by the strictest process of 
mathematical reasoning, that the result of the 
whole of these mutual actions, proceeding &om 
the universid infiuencc of gravitation, must nece*- 
sarily, in consequence of the peculiar arrangement 
which has been described of the orbits and masses, 
and in consequence of the law by which gravita- 
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tion acts,' produce a constant alteration in the — 
orbit of each -body, which alteration goes on for 
thousaads of years, very slowly making that orbit 
bulge, OS it were, until it reaches a certain shape, 
nhen the alteration b^ns to take the opposite '^' 
directi<Hi, aniTFor an equal number of years goes 
on constantly, as it were, flattening the orbit, till 
it.reaches a certain shape, when it stops, and then >- 
the bulging again begins ; and that this alternate ^ 
change of bulging and flattening must go on for '' 
ever by the same law, without ever exceeding on \ 
etdier side a certain point. All changes in the 
system are thus periodical, and its perpetual sta- 
Ulity is completely secured. It is manifest that 
such an arrangement, so conducive to such a pur* 
pose, and so certainly accomplishing that pox* 
pose, could only have been made with the express 
design of attaining such an end — that some pow^ 
exists capable of thus jHX)ducing such wond»ftil 
otier, so marrellous and wholly admirable a har- 
mony, out of such numberless disturbances — and 
that this power was actuated by the intention of 
{ooducing this effect.* The reasoning upon this — 

* EutiiD lulam pcnnnci cunui atqaa perpetui cum adminUK 
■Dciedibilique coiutantil, deelaraut in hit vim et meateni cob 
diviDam, ut hesc ipiK qui noa •cntiat deoram Tim habere, ii luhil l, 
omniM wninnii eue tideitui. Gem De Nat. Dtv. n.2\. 
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sabject, I fasre cA>B^^eA, is pur^y nuctbenuiticalt 
^ but the fkets respecting the B^tem oa wltich aQ 
the reasoning re«ts ore known to i» "by indoctiail 
idone: conseqaentfy the grand tmth respedii^ 
„' the secular disturbance, or the p«viodicity of the 
changes in Ae system— that discov^^ trii^ 
makes the glory of Lagrange and Laplace, and 
constituteB the triuniph of the Integral Calcahu, 
wliercof it is the fruit, and of the moet patirat 
course of astrononncal observation whtrcon Uie 
analysis is grounded — ^may most justly be daned 
t as a troth both of the Mised Mathematics and 
of Natural Theology — fiir the theologian only 
adds a single short link to the chain of the 
jdiysical astronomer's demonstration, in order ts 
readi the great Artificer from the phenomena of 
his system. 

Birt let us examine forth^ this matter. Tlu 
positisn which we readi by a strict ^v>cesB of 
induction, is common to Natatral Philosophy and 
Natural Theology — ^namely, that a giren organ 
perfcsims a given function, or a given arratige- 
m«it possesses a certain stability, by its adapts 
tioB to mechanical laws. We have smd that 
the process <rf reasoning is short and easy, by 
whidi we arrive at the doctrine more peculiar 
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to Natural Tbeology— :iuu)lely, that sbme power < 
aeqjimnteA with and acting i^n the knowledge 
t£ those lawB, feahioned tlie organ wUk the intent 
tion of iiaving the function pinibrmed, <v cont- 
.structed the system so that it migbt endure. If 
fu>t this last process as much one of strict indiKy 
lion as the o^iec ? It is plainly onlya generalizatitHf ^ 
o£ many particulai* facts ; a reasoning from things r 
Jmown to tlungs unknown ; an inference of a tiew ^ 
larimknown relation from o43ier I'elatione formerly 
ijbfierred andlcnown. If, to t^e Dr. Paley's ei' 
•ample, we pass over a common and strike the foot - 
-against it stone, we do not stop to ask who plaqed 1 
it there ; but if we find that our foGt has stni&k ^ 
:0h a watch, we at once conclude that some me- 
chanic made it, and that some one dropt it (m the 
-ground. Why do we draw this inference ? BecausE t. 
"all our former expOTience had told us that such 
' machinery is the result of hdman skill and labour, 
and that it nowhere: grows wild about, or is fonnd 
' in the eardi. When we see that a certain effect, 
liamely, distinct -vision, is performed by An achr(t- 
matic uffitrument, the eye, why do we in&r that 
some one must have made it? Because wc no- 
. where and at no time hare had any experience of 
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any one thing fashioning itself, and indeed cannot 
( form to ourselves any distinct idea of what such 
a process fts self-creation means; and further, 
because when we ourselves would produce a simi- 
lar result, we have recourse to like means. Again, 
when we perceive the adaptation of natural objects 
and operations to a perceived end, and from 
thence infer design in the midcer of these objects' 
and superintender of these operations, why do we 
draw this conclusion ? Because we know by ex- 
f perience that if we ourselves desired to accomplish 
a similar purpose, we should do so by the like 
adaptation ; we know by experience that this is de^ 
sign in us, and that our proceedings are the result 
of such design ; we know that if some of our works 
were seen by others, who neither were aware of 
our having mode them, nor of the intention with 
which we made them, they would be right should 
they, from seeing and examining them, both infer 
that we had made them, and conjecture why 
we had made them. The same reasoning, by the 
help of experience, fi^jm what we know to what 
we cannot know, is manifestly tlte foundation of 
the inference, that ibe members of the body were 
fashioned {or certain uses by a maker acquainted 
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with their operatioiu, and willing that those uses 
sliould be served. 

Jjet us consider a branch of science which, if ' 
Bot wholly of modem introduction, has received 
<f late years such vast additions that it may really 
be siud to have its rise in our own times — I 
allude to the sublime speculations in Osteology 
prosecuted by Cuvier, Buckland, and others, ii^ 
its connexion with Zoological and Gcoli^cal re-, 
searches. 

A comparative anatomist, of profound learU' 
ing and nuareUous sagacity, has presented to 
him what to common eyes would seem a piece 
of half-decayed bone, found in a wild, in a forest, 
or in a cave. By accurately examining its shape, 
particularly the form of its extremity or ex- 
tremities (if both ends happen to be entire), by 
close inspection of the texture of its suriace, and 
by admeasurement of its proportions, he can with 
certainty discover the general form of the animal 
to which it belonged, its size as well as its shape, 
the economy of its viscera, and its general habits. 
Sometimes the investigation in such cases proceeds 
upon chains of reasoning where all the links are 
seen and understood ; where the connexion of the 
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parts tmind with other parts ^d with habittides is 
perceived, and the reason understood, — as that the 
iuiimal had a trunk becauBe tlie neck wasehort com- 
pf0«d with its height ; or that it ruminated because 
its teeth were imperfect for ecnoaplete masticatioQ^ 
But, frequently, the inquiry is as certain in its re- 
sults, although some links of the chain wo eos~ 
dealed from our view, and the concluaion wears a 
more empirical aspect — aa gathering that the ant- 
mal ruminated from observing the print ef a- 
cloven hoof, or that ho had horns from his want- 
mg certain teeth, or that he wanted the coUflx- 
bone from his having cloven hoofs, timitefl ex- 
perience having already shown such connexions 
as facts, more extended experience wtU assuredly 
6ne day enable us to comprehend the reason of! 
£he connexion. 

- The discoveries already made in Utis hnmi:^ of 
science are truly wonderful, and they proceeil 
upon the strictest rules- of induction. It is 
shown that animals formerly existed on the 
g^obe, being unknown varieties of species still 
known ; but it also appears that species existect, 
and even gmera, wholly unknown for tie last' 
five thousand years. These peopled die earthi- 
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an it 'waa, not before tiie general deluge, bat 
liefi»e some conTulBiton lon^ prior to that event 
had everwhdmed tlie countries then dry, and 
laJaed otbcTs &Qin the bottom of the aea. In 
tbese cnrioua mquiries, we are conversant not 
merely vntk the wodd before the flood, but with 
a world which, befoEe the flood, was covered 
frith water, and whidi, in br earlier ages, had 
been die habitation of birds, and beasts, and 
reptiles. We are ctoried, as it were, several 
worlds back, and we reach a period when all 
was water, and slime, and mud, tuid the waste, 
niUiout either man or plants, gave resting place 
to enormous beasts like lions and elephants and 
river-horses, while the water was tenanted by 
Hzards, the size of a whale, sixty «r seven^ 
feet long, and by others with huge ej'cs having 
shields of sohd bone to protect them, and glaring 
from a neck ten feet in length, and the air was 
darkened by flying reptiles, covered with scales, 
opening- the jaws of the crocodile, and expanding' 
wings, armed at the tips with the claws of the 
leopfttd. 

No less strange, and yet no less proceeding- 
from induction, are the discoveries made re- 
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specting the former state of the earth; the man- 
ner in which those animals, whether of known 
or unknown tribes, occupied it; and the period 
when, or, at least, the way, in which they ceased 
to exist. Professor Buckland has demonstrated 
the identity with the hysena's of the animal's 
habits that cracked the bones which fill some of 
the caves, in order to come at the marrow ; but 
he has also satisfactorily shown that it inhabited 
the neighbourhood, and must have been sud- 
denly exterminated by drowning. His researches 
have been conducted by experiments with living 
animals, as well as by observation upon the fossil 
remains.'" 

* The teuarchei both of Ciivier and Baeklantl, far from 
iiDpa{;iiiiig <hc ttitimony to the grent fact of a delii)^ bonie 
b; the Mosaic wriling*, rather furfify it ; and hring ailditiunal 
proof) of the follacj which, foi lome time, had led [ihiloiaphen 
((I ancriba a verj hi){h antiquity to Ihe world we now lire in- 

The eitnardinary sagacity of Curler it, iiertiapi, in no iaetance 
■nore ahown, nac the (iiig;ulaT nature of the acieitce beitrr illua- 
Iralcd, than in the correction which it enabled him to ^re the 
(peculation uf PncHdent JeSenon upon the A/rgaJoHjfX — an animal 
which the Pieiidcnt, from the hIzb of a bona discovered, aui^ioied 
to have eiiiled, fbut tlmei the ain of an ox, and with Ihe 
brm and hahiti of the lion. Cuvier ha* irrairattaUy ahowoi 
by an acute aud leameil induction, that the animal wai a ilolh, 
litiog entirely upon Tegetabte food, bat of enormoua siie, like 
« tliinocerce, and whote ptwt could tear up huge treci. 
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Thai this branch of scientific inquiry is singu- 
larly attractive all will allo^v. Nor will any one 
dispute tlmt its cultivation demands great know- 
ledge and skill. But this is not our chief pur- 
pose in referring to it. There can be as litUo 
doubt that the investigation, in the strictest sense 
of the term, forms a branch of physical science, ' 
and that this branch sprang legitimately from 
the grand root of the whole, — induction ; in a word, 
tiiat the process of reasoning employed to inves- 
tigate—the kind of evidence used to demonstrate 
its truths, is the modem analysis or induction 
taught by Bacon and practised by Newton. Now 
wherein, with reference to its nature and foun- 
dations, does it vary from tlic inquiries and illu3< 
{rations of Natural Tlieology ? AVhen from ex- 
amining a few bones, or it may be a single 
fragment of a bone, we infer that, in the wilds 
where we found it, there lived and ranged, some 
tiiousands of years ago, an animal wholly dif- 
ferent from any we ever saw, and from any of 
which any account, any tradition, written or 
oral, has reached us, nay, from any that ever 
was seen by any person of whose existence we 
ever heard, w<j assuredly arc led to this remote 
conclusion, by a strict and rigorous process of 
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■ reasoning; but, aS cei^nly, we come through 
; that process to the knowledge and belief of 
\ things unseen, both of us and of all men — ^Uiings 
respecting which we have not, and cannot hare, 
a single particle of evidence, either by sense or 
by testimony. Yet we harbour no doubt" of Uie 
f &ct ; -we go farther, and not only implicitly be- 
lieve the existence of this creature, for which we 
are forced to invent a nadie, but clothe it with 
^ attributes, till, reasoning step by step, we come 
at so accurate a notion of its form and habits, 
r that we can represent the one, and describe the 
other, with unerring accuracy; pictiiring to our- 
' selves how it looked, what it fed on, and how it 
^ continued its lund. 

. Now, the question is this : What perceiv- 
able difference is there between the Idnd of 
investigations we have just been consider- 
ing, and those of Natural Theology — except, 
J indeed, that the latter are fer more sublime in 
themselves, and incomparably more interesting 
to us? Where is the Ic^cal precision of the 
arrangement, which would draw a broad hne of 
demarcation betwe^i the two speculations, giving 
to the one the name and the rank of a science, 
and refusing it to the other, and affirming that 
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the one rested iqton induction, but not the other ? 
We have, it is true, no experience directly of that 
Great Being's existence in whom we believe aa 
our Creator ; nor have we the testimony of any 
man relating such experience of his own. But 
so, neither we, nor any witnesses in any ago, 
have ever seen those works of that Being, the 
lost animals that once peopled the earth; and 
yet the hghts of inductive science have conducted 
us to a lull knowledge of their nature, as well 
as a perfect belief in their existence. Without 
ftny evidence from our senses, or from the testi* 
raony of eye-witnesses, we heUcvein the existence 
Mid qualities of those animals, because we infra 
by the induction of facts that they once lived, 
and were endowed with a certain nature. This is 
called a doctrine of inductive [^osophy. Is it 
less a doctrine of the same philosophy, that the 
eye could not have been made without a know- 
ledge of optics, and as it cxnild not make itself, 
and as no human artist, though possessed of the 
knowledge, h»s the skill and power to fashion it 
by his handy-work, that there must exist some 
being of knowledge, sldU, and power, superior to 
our own, and sufficient to create it ? 

d2 
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SECTION III. 



COHFARISON OF THE rSYCHOLOGICAL BRANCH OF 
NATURAL TUEOLOOT WITH PSYCHMJIGY. 

Hitherto, our argument has rested upon a com- 
parison of the truths of Natural Theology with 
those of Physical Science. But the evidences of 
. design presented by tiie universe are not merely 
those which the material world affords ; the in* 
tellectual system is equally ihiitftil in proofs eS 
Sn intelligent cause, although these have occupied 
little of the philosopher's attention, and may, 
indeed, be said never to have found a place 
among the speculations of the Natural Theologian. 
Nottiing is more remarkable than the care with 
which all the writers upon this subject, at least 
among the modems, hare confined themselves 
to the proofs afforded by the visible and sensible 
works of nature, while the evidence furnished l^ 
the mind and its operations has been wholly 
neglected.* The celebrated book of Hay on the 
'Wonders of the Creation seems to assume that 
the human soul has no separate existence — that 
it forms no part of the created system. Derham 
• Note II. 
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has vritten upon Astro-theology and Physico- — 
theology as if the heavens alone proclaimed the 
glory of God, and the earth only showed forth 
his handy-work ; for his only mention of intcU 
lectual nature is in the single chapter of the 
Physko-theology on the soul, in which he is con- •*- 
lent with two observations : one, on the variety of 
■nan's inclinations, and another, on his invcntivQ 
powers — giving nothing which precisely proves 
defagn. Dr. Paley, whose worlc is chiefly talien 
from the writings of Derham, deriving from them 
its whole plan and much of its substance, but 
cloUiing the harsher statements of his original 
in an attractive and popular style,* had so little T 
of scientific habits, so moderate a power of ; 
generalising, that he never once mentions th^ . 
mind, or any of the intellectual phenomena, nor i 
ever appears to consider them as forming a por- \ 
tion of the works or operations of nature. Thus, 
all these authors view the revolutions of the 

* This obgerration in nonUe diminuhea the peculiar merit of 
tHv style, uid aba of the homely, but ctOM and logical, manoei in 
vbich Iha argument is put ; dot ila«t it deny the praiae of briagidg 
duwn the Cids uf C>imet writer, and adapting tbem to the im- 
proved state of phyiuc.il Brience — a merit the more lemirkable, 
that Paley mote his Natural Tb«ology at the close of his life. 
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faeavenly bodies, the structure of animals, the 
organization of plants, and the various operations 
of tlie material world which we see carried on 
around us, as indicating the existence of design, 
and leading to a knowledge of the Creator. But 

I they pass over in silence, unaccountably enough, 
by far tiie most singular wor)^ of divine wisdom 
and power — the mind itself. Is there any reason 
whatever to draw this line ; to narrow within these 
circles the field of Natural Theology ; to draw from 
the constitution and habits of matter alone the 
proof that one Intelligent Cause formed and sup* 
ports the universe ? Onght we not rather to con- 
sider the phenomena of the mind as more pecu- 
liarly adapted to help this inquiry, and as bearing 
a nearer relation to the Great Intelligence which 
created and which maintains the system ? 

There cannot be a doubt that this extraor- 
dinary omission had its ori^n in the doubts 
which men are prone to entertain of the mind's 
existence independent of matter. The eminent 
persons above named* were not materialists, that 

* Some hum thought, unjiutlj', that the language u( PaUy 
Mthei isTonri of malaiiiliiiD ; but it mij be doubted whetlieT ha 
waa fulljr imprened with the erideoci! of mental ezialence. Hi> 
limited and uoexetcbed poiren of abttract ducinion, aud the 
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is to say, if you had asked them the question, 
they would have answered in the ne^tive ; they 
would have gone farther, and asserted their be- 
lief in the separate existence of the soul indc; 
puideut of the body. But they never felt this as 
strongly as they were persuaded of the natural 
world's existence. Their habits of thinking led 
them to consider matter as the only certwn exist- 
ence — as that which composed the universe^as 
alone fcmning the subject of our coatemplations 
— as furnishing the only materials for our in- 
quiries, wheUier respecting structure or habits and 
<^>eratious. They had no firm, definite, abiding, 
precise idea of any other existence respecting 
which they could reason and speculate. They 
saw and they felt external objects; they could 
examine tixe tenses of the eye, the valves of the 
veins and arteries, the ligaments and the sockets 
of the joints, the bones and the drum of the ear ; 
bat though they now and then made mention of 
the. mind, and, when forced to the point, would 
acknowledge a belief in it,, they never were fully 
and intimately persuaded of its separate existence. 

natmal prediledlon for what hi handled so well — b pradiesl sq;u- 
\ ^uit Inel to all GompreheDnoiu— «p[«Bi nut to have given him 

any taste fur metaphyEical speculationa. 
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Hiey thought of it and of matter very difiWently i 
they gave ili structure, and ita habits, and its ope* 
rations, no place in their inquiries; their contem* 
phttions never rested upon it with any steadine«ib 
find indeed scarcely ever even glanced upon it at aU. 
That this is a very great omiseion, proceeding 
if not upon mere carelessness, upon a grievous 
&Uacy, there can be no doubt whatever. 
^ ; The evidence for the existence of mind is (• 
j the full as complete as that upon which we believe 
! in the existence of matter. Indeed it is mtx« 
f;ert^n and more irrefri^blc. The consciousnew 
of existence, the perpetual sense that we we 
thinking, and that wc are performing the opera* 
tion quite independently of aU material obgects^ 
proves to us the existence of a being different 
from OUT bodies, with a degree of evidence higher 
than any we can have for the existence of tho89 
bodies themselves, or of any otherpait of themai 
terial world. It is certain — proved, indeed, to 
demonstration — that many of the perceptions of 
T —matter which we derive through the senses are 
deceitful, and seem to indicate that which has no 
reality at all. Some inferences which wc draw rc- 
j~ spccting it are confounded with direct sensation or 
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perception, for extUnple, the idea of motion ; other 
ideas, as those of harclness and solidity, are equally 
the remilt of reasoning, and oiten mislead. Th\u 
Ire never doubt, on the testimony of oiir senses, that ' 
the parts of matter touch — that different bodies 
come -in contact with one another, and with our 
organs of sense ; and yet nothing is more certain 
than that there still is some small distance between 
the bodies which we think we perceive to touch. 
Indeed it is barely possible that all the sensations ' 
and perceptions which we have of the material 
world may be only ideas in our own minds : it is 
barely possible, therefore, that matter should have 
no existence. But that mind — that the sentient 
principle — that the thing or the being which we 
call "/" and " we,*' and which thinks, feels, rea- | 
sons — should have no existence, is a contradiction ^ 
in terms. Of the two existences, then, that of "^ 
mind as independent of matter is mor^ certain i | 
than that of matter apart from mind. An a sub- 
sequent branch of this discourse,* wo shall have 
cccasion to treat ^ain of this question, when the 
constitution of the soul with reference to its future 
existence becomes the subject of discussion. At 
• Sert.V. BodNolelV. 

d3 
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present we have only to keep Bteadilj in view tke 
ondoubted &ct, that mind is quite aa nfiuch an 
integral part of the nniverse as matter. 

It followB that the constitution and functions d 

ithe mind are as much the Bubjecta of inductive 
reasoning and investigation, as tbe structure and 
actions of matter. The mind equally with matter 
. ii the jffoper subject of observation, by means of 
—- consciousness, which enables us to arrest and exa- 
■line OUT own thoughts : it is even the subject (£ 
^ coqteriment, by the power which we have, throu^ 
the efforts of abstraction and attention, of turning 
\ those thoughts into course not natural to t}teaB, 
i not spontaneous, and watching the results." Now 
the phenomena of mind, at the knowledge tiS 
which we arrive by this inductive process, the 
only legitimate intellectual philosophy, alTord as 
decisive proo& of design as do the phentmena of 
matter, and tiiey furnish those proofe by the strict 
method of induction. In other words, we study 
the nature and operations of the mind, and ^ther 
_ from them evidences of design, by one and the 

N * An bstSDCe viU occui in the Fifili Section of (hii Fait, io 
'trhicb Mperimeatt upon the coune of oui thoughts in sleep are 
deieribed. 
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aune spenes of reaaomng, the induetioQ of iaets. _ 
~r& few iHustrfttionsof tboK positioiis maj be tua- 
ful, because this branch of the science hu, as we 
have, sees, been unaccountably neglected by phi- 
losof^ieis and theologians. 

tint. The idructure of the mind, in every way ^V 
in which we can regard it, affords evidences of the 
most skilful contrivanee. All that adapts it ao 
-adBiirably to the operations which it performs, aU 
Hs faculties, are plainly means working to an — - 
«Dd. Among the most rem»kahle of these is 
the power of reasonmg, or first comparing ideas 
atid diawing condusious from the comparison, 
and then comparing together those conclusions or 
judgments. In this process, the great instrument 
is attention, aa indeed it is the most important of 
all the mental faculties. It is the power by which 
the mind fixes itself upon a subject, and its opera- 
tioos are facihtated by many contrivances of na- 
ture, without which the effort would be painful, if 
net- impossible— voluntary attention being the 
most difficult (^ all acts of the understanding. . 

Observe, then, in the second place, the helps__ /.i 
which are provided for the exertion of this faculty. 
Curioaify, or the thirst of knowledge, is on^.of the 
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eliief of theie. This desire renders any new idoa 
ibe source of attracti<»i, and makes the mind al> 
most involuntarily, and with gratification rather 
than pain, bend and apply itself to whatever has 
the quahty of novelty to rouse it. But atsociati4M 
gives additional facilities of the same Icind, and 
makes us attend with satis&ctioa to ideas whicb 
formeiiy were present and fiimihar, and the revival 
of which gives pleasure oftentimes as sensible n 
that of novelty, though of an opposite kiadi 
, Then, again, habit, in this, as in all other opera> 
tions of our fiicultics, has the most powerful inSu- 
cnce, and enables us to undergo intellectual labour 
with ease and com&rt. 
/ii jHiirdly. Consider the phenomena of memory. 

This important faculty, without which no intellec- 
tual progress whatever could be made, is singu- 
larly adapted to its uses. The traiacity of our 
recollection is in proportion to the attention which 
has been exercised upon the several olgects of con- 
templation at the time they were submitted to th? 
mind. Hence it follows, that by exerting a mesa 
vigorous attention, by detaining ideas for son? 
time under our view, as it were, while they pass 
through the mind or before it, ^e cause thent to 
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veke a deeper impreesion upon the memory, and 
sue thus enabled to recollect those things the 
longest which yie most desire to keep in mmd. 
Hence, too, vl<atCTer iacilitates attention, whatever 
•seites it, as we sometimes say, helps the memory ; 
4a that we recollect those things the longest which , 
Mere most striking at the time. But those things 
tte, generally speaking, most striking, and mo^ 
excite the attention, which are in themselves most 
iiaportant. In proportion, therefore, as anytliing 
ia most useful, or for any reason most desirable to 
he remembered, it is most easily stored up in our 
memory. 

We may observe, however, in the_^r(i placo, 
that readiness of memory is almost as useful as 
tenacity— quicknesB of bringing out as power of 
retention. Habit enables us to tax our recollect 
tion with surprising facility and certainty ; as any 
one must he aware who has remariccd the extra- 
radinary feats performed by boys triuned to learn 
things by heart, and especially to recollect num- 
bers in calculating. From the same force of 
habit we derive the important power of forming 
artificial or conventional associations between 
ideas— of taddng, as it were, one to the other, in 
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order to have them more under our control; and 
henoe the relation between arbitrary ^ns and 
the things ngfaified, and the whole use <^ lan- 
guage, whether ordinary at algebraical : hence, 
too, the formation erf* what is called artificial 
memory, and <A all the other hdpa to recol- 
lection. But a help is provided for quickness 
of memory, independent of any habit or tr«i»- 
ing, in what may be termed the natural - asso- 
ciation c^ ideas, whereby one thing suggests 
another &om various relations of likeness, con* 
trast, contiguity, and so forth. The same associar 
tion of ideas is of constant use in the exercise of 
the inventive faculty, which mainly dep^ids upon 
it, and whidi is the great instrument not only in 
works of imagination, but in conducting all pro- 
cesses of original investigation by pure reasoning. 
■y Fiftkly. The effect of hahit upon our whole 

^~~ intellectual syst^n deserves to be further consi- 
dered, though we have already adv^ed to it 
It is a law of our nature that any exertion be^ 
comes more easy . the more frequently it is re- 
peated. This might have been oUierwise : it 
might have been just the contrary, so that eatA 
successive c^ieration should have been more difii- 
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cak ; and it is needlMB to dwell upon die slownert 
of our ■ptogras, as weU si the punfbiliieBfi of «U 
SOT eaertioaB, say, rather, the impocsilHlity of our 
9»king any adrances in learning', vhi^ must 
bare been the result of soch an intellectilial cod' 
formation. 3vtt the influence of habit upod the 
caercise of all our faculties is valuable beyond 
cvpression. It is indeed the great means of our 
ic^rorement both intellectual and moral, and it 
fiuniidies us with the chief, idmoat the only, power 
we possess of making the different faculties of 
tlie mind obedient to the will. Whoever bos ob^ 
served tiie extraordinary feats performed by cal- 
culators, orators, rhymers, mnsidans, nay, by artists 
of all descriptions, can want no further proof of 
the power that man derives &om the contrivances 
by which habits are formed in all mental exer- 
tions. The performances of the Italian ImpromU 
iotori, or makers of poetry off-hand upon any pre- 
sented sult^ect, and in almost any kind of stanza, 
are generally cited as the most surprising efforts 
in this kind. Butthepower oi extempore speaking 
is not less singular, though more frequently dis- ■• 
played, at least in this country. A practised ora- 
tor will declaim in measured and in various pe^ 
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rioda — ^will weave his diacoune into one texture—* 
fotm parcntheBis within parentliesis — exdte tbs 
pKBsionB, or move to laughter — take a turn in his 
discourse &om an accidental interruptioa, maldng 
it the topic of his rhetoric for fire minutes to 
come, and pursuing in like manner the new illust 
trations to which it gives rise — ^mould his dictioil 
with a view to attain or to shun an epigrammatiB 
point, or an alliteration, or a discord; and all 
this with BO much assured reliance on his own 
powers, and with such perfect ease to himself 
that he shall even plan the next sentence while 
he is pronouncing off-hand the one he ia engaged 
with, adapting each to the other, and shall look 
forward to the topic whicli is to follow and fit in 
the dose of the one he is handling to be its 
introducer ; nor shall any auditor be able to di&T 
cover the least difference between all this and the 
portion of his speech which he has got. by heart* 
or tell the transition from the one to the other. 

Sixth, The feelings and the passions with 
which we are moved or ^tated are devised tor 
purposes apparent enough, and to effect which 
their adaptation is undeniable. That of locf 
tends to the ccmtinuance of the specic»— the affec^ 
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fMHw, to the r«tring of the young; ; and the fbrmer 
ore fitted to the dificrence of sex, as the latter 
are to that of age. Generally, there ore feelings 
tfg^pathy excited by distress and by weakness, - 
and these beget attachment towards their object^ 
and a disposition to relieve them or to suppcart. 
Both inditiduals and societies at large gain by 
t&e effects thence (uising of union and connexion, 
and mutual help. So hope, of which the seeds . 
are indigenoun in all bosoms, and which springs 
vtp like certain plants in the soil as often as it is 
afiowed to repose, encourages all our labours, 
And sustiuns us in every vicissitude of fortune, aa 
well as under all the toils of our being. Fear, 
again, is the teacher of caution, prudence, cir- 
cumspection, and preserves us from danger. 
Even anger, generally so painful, is not without 
its use : for it stimulates to defence, and it often- 
times assuages the pmn ^ven to our more tender 
feelings by the harshness, or ingratitude, or injus- 
tiec, or treachery of those upon whom our claims 
were the strongest, and whose cruelty or whose 
baseness would «iter like steel into the soul, were 
no reaction excited to deaden and to protect it. 
Contempt, or even pity, is calculated to exercise 
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the same healing inflnence.* Then, to^ go no 
further, curiotiiy is imphmted in all miitdH to 
a greateor or a less degree; it is proportioned 
to the novdty of objects, and coneequently to 
our ignorance, and its immediate eSecta are to 
fix oar attention^-to stimulate our apjffeheofiiTe 
poners — by deepening the impressions o( all 
ideas, on lOnr minds, to give the memory a ht^d 
over them — to make all jntellectnal exertion easy, 
tmd convert into a pleasure the toil that /wonM. 
otherwise be a pain. Can anything be more pa<- 
fectly contrived as an instrament of instructioD, 
and an instrument precisely ad^ted to the want 
of kpovledge, by bedng more poweriul in propor- 
tion to the ignorance in vhicli ne are ? Hence 
it is the great means by whidi, above all in early 
infant^, we are tau^it every thing most necessary 
for our physical as well as moral existence. In 
riper years it smooths tbe way tea: farther ac- 
quirenjents to most men ; to some in whom it is 



^ •■ " Alque illi (Cnuitot et P«iuetiu») quideni rtiam ulilittr b 

nituri dic«buit pemotionei Utu BBimu nortiis data*, nwluqi 

careudi cauai ; miiericoidiBm seKritudiiieniqiie clemeDtuE; ipiam 

) itaciindiun faHIIudinU qua^ cotero esae diccbant." — jica^. 
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atxoiigest, it opens the paths of tekmce ; but in all, 
without any exception, it preva^ at the beginning 
of life so powerfully as to malce them learb the 
fiicultie^ of their own bodies, and the general 
^operties of those aronnd them — an amount of 
knoicledge which, for its extent and its practical 
UGelulneBs, very far exceeds, though the most 
ignorant posseas lt,whatever'addittonB the greatest 
philosof^ers are enabled to build upon it in the 
longest <;ourse of the most sUccessfViI investi* 
gations. 

Nor is it the curiosity natural to us all that 
idone tenda to the acquirement of knowledge i 
the desire of communieating it is a strong pro- 
pensity of OUT nature, and conduces to the same 
importimt end. There is a po^tive pleasure as 
we^ in teaching others what they knew not before, 
as in learning what we did not know ourselves ; 
and it is undeniable that all this might have been 
differently arranged without a material alteration 
of our intellectual and moral constitution in other 
respects. The propensity might liave been, Uke 
the pcrrerted desires of the miser, to retain what 
we know witbout communication, as it might have 
been made painM instead of pleasurable to ac* 
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quire new ideas, by novelty being rendered re- 
pulaiTc and not t^rceable. The stagnation of 
our faculties, die suspension of mental exertion, 
the obscuration of the intellectual world, wonld 
have followed as certainly as uniTersal darkness 
would veil the universe on the extinction of the 
Bun. 

Thus far we have been considering the uses ^ 
which the mental faculties and feelings are subser- 
vient, and their admirable adaptation to these ends. 
But view the intellectual world as a whole, and 
surely it is impossible to contemplate without 
amazement the extraordinary spectacle which the 
mind of man displays, and the immense progress 
which it has been able to make in consequence of 
its structure, its capacity, and its propensities, such 
as we have just been describing them. If the 
brightness of the heavenly bodies, the prodigious 
velocity of their motions, their vast distances and 
mighty bulk, fill the imagination with awe, there 
is the same wonder excited by the brilliancy of 
the intellectual powers — the inconceivable swift- 
ness of thought — the boundless range which our 
fancy can t^ce — the vast objects which our reason 
can embrace. That we should have been able to 
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resolve tliie elements into their more simple con* 
qtituents^to analyse the subtle light which fills 
all space — to penetrate from that remote particle 
m the universe, of which we occupy a speck, into 
Kgions infinitely remote — ascertain the weight of 
bodies at the surface of the most distant worlds — 
investigate the laws that govern their motions, 
or mould their forms — and calculate to a second 
of time the periods of their re-appearance during 
the revolution of centuries, — all this is in the last 
degree amazing, and affords much more food for 
admiration than any of the phenomena of the 
material creation. Then what shall we say of 
that incredible power of generalization which has ^ 
enabled some e\'en to anticipate by a^es the dis- 
covery of truths the iarthest removed above or- 
dinary apprehension, and the most savouring of 
impTobabihty and fiction — not merely of a Clairaut 
conjecturing the existence of a seventh planet, ' 
and the position of its orbit, but of a Netrton 
learnedly and s^;aciously inferring, from the re- 
fraction of light, the iniBammable quality of i 
the diamond, the composition of apparently the 
simplest of the elements, and the opposite nature 
of the two ingredients, unluiown fijr a century 
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after, of whicli it is compoeed ? * Yet there is 
something more marveUouB still in tlie jm>ceflBes 
of thought, by which sach prodigies have hgeenpcr' 
formed, and in the force of ihe mind itself, when it 
acts niiolly without external aid, . borrowing no- 
thing whatever from matter, and relying on its own 
powers alone. The most abstruse investigations 
of the mathematician are conducted without saxy 
r^ard to sensible objects; and the helps he de- 
rives in his reasonings Irom material things at 
all, are absolutely insignificant, compared with the 
portion of his work which is altogether of an 
abstract kind — ^c aid of figures and letters being 
<nily to facilitate and abridge his labour, and not 
at all essentia to his progress. Nay, strictly 
speaking, there are no truths in the whole range 
of the pure mathematics which might not, by pos- 
sibiUty, hare been discovered and systematized 
by one deprived of sight and touch, or immured 
in a dark chamber, without the use of a single 
material ol^ect. The instrument of Newton's 



• Furthet indiietion may add to th« liat of thew wonderlul «on<' 
jectuKB, the tbia ether, ol which ha eveu calculated the dconty 
and the effects iipon plaaetaiy motion. Certainly the acceleiatioii 
of Bocke'i comet dcei Beem to render tlu» by no means improbable. 
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BOOst sublime speculations, ihe calculus which 
he inrented, aud the Bstonishing ByEtems 
reared by its meaofi, which have given itDmor- 
tality to the names of Euler, Lagrange, Laplace, 
all are the creatures of pure abstract Utought, and 
all might, by possibility, have existed in their pre- 
sent magnificence and splendour, without owing to 
material agency any help whatever, except such 
as might be necessary for their recording and 
communication. These are, surely, the g^atest 
of all the wonders of nature, when justly consi- 
dered, although they speak to the understanding (: 
and not to the sense. Shall we, then, deny that 
the eye could be made without skill in optics, and 
yet admit that the mind could be lashioned and ^ 
endowed without the most exquisite of all skil}, 
or could proceed from any bat an intellect of ) 
infinite power ? 

At first sight, it may be deemed that there is 
an essential difference between the evidence Irom 
mental imd from physical phenomena. It may 
be thought that mind is of a nature more removed 
beyond our power thask matter — that over the 
masses of maiUst man can himself exercise some 
control — that, to a certain degree, he has a plastic 
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power — that into some forms ho can mould them, 
find can combine into a certain machinery — that 
he can begin and can continue motion, and can 
produce a mechanism by which it may be begun, 
and maintained, and regulated — while mind, it 
may be supposed, is wholly beyond his reach; 
over it he has no grasp ; its existence alone is 
^nown to him, and the laws by which it is regu- 
lated ; — and thus, it may be said, the great First 
Cause, which alone can caU both matter and 
mind into existence, has alone the power of 
modulating intellectual nature. But, when the 
subject is well considered, this difference between 
the two branches of science disappears with all 
the test. It is admitted, of course, that we 
can no more create matter than we can mind; 
and wo can influence mind in a way altogether 
analogous to our power of modulating matter. 
By means of the properties of matter we caa form 
instruments, machines, and figures. So, by ayul- 
ing ourselves of tlie properties of mind, we can 
affect the intellectual faculties — exercising them, 
training them, improving them, producing, as it 
\yere, new forms of the understanding. Nor is 
there a greater difference between the mass of 
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l^dc iron from which ve make steel, and the /^ 
thousands of watch-springs into which that steel 
is cut, or the chroiiometer which wo fomi of ' 
this and other masses equally inert — than there 
is hetween the untutored indocile faculties of a 
rustic, who has grown up to manhood without ■■ 
education, and the skill of the artist who invented 
tiiat dironometcr, and of the mathematician who 
uses it to trace the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. 

Altlrough writers on Natural Theology hdvo 
altogether neglected, at least in modern times, 
tliat branch of the subject at large with wliich 
we have flow been occupied, there is one portion , 
ofit which has always attracted their attention — / 
the Instiiiets of animals. These are unquestion- / 
4bly mental faculties, which we discover by ob- - — ■ 
servation and consciousness, but which are them' 
selves jwtaJtty unconnected with any exercise of — 
"reason. They exhibit, however, the most striking 
proofs of design, for they all tend immediately to ^ 
the preservation or to the -comfort of the animals 
endowed with them. The lower animals are pro- 
vided with A far greater varie^ tf instincts, and 
of a more singular kind than fltanihecausc they 
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have only tbe mcffit circumscnbed range and 
feeblest powers of reason, while to reason man is 
in almost erery thing indebted. Yet it would be 

,/ as erroneous to deny that we ave endowed with 
any instincts, because so moch is accomplished by 
reason, as it would be rash to oondndc that other 

( (uumok are whoUy destitute of reasoning, because 
Kihey owe so much to instinct. ■ Granting that 
^ infants Icam almost all those animal functions 
which are of a voluntary nature, by an early exer- 
cise of reason, it is plain that instinct alone 
< guides them in others which are necessary to con- 
^Ue their life, as well as to begin their instnic< 
Izton : tor example, they suck, and cvea swaQov 

' by -instinct, and by instinct they grasp what is 
{^resented to their hands. So, allowing that tiu 
Imites exercise but very rarely, and in a Hmited 
extent, the reasoning powers, it seems impossible 

( to distingui^ from the operations of reason those 
instanees of sagacity which some dt^ exhibit in 
obeying the directions of their master, and indeed 

_ generally the docility shown by them and other 

animals; not to mraition the ingenuity of birds in 

, brealiing hard substances by letting th6m drop 

. firom ahfflght, and in bringing the water of a deep 
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piteher nearer their beaks by' throwing in pebbles. 
These are diffCTent from the operations of insect, . 
becaose they are acts vhich vary with circum- 
stances ' novel and unexpectedly varying ; they 
imply therefore the adaptation of means to an 
end, add the power of varying those means when 
obstacles arise : we can have no evidence of de- 
sign, that is of reason, in other men^ which is not 
nmilar to the proof of reason in animals afforded 
by such facts as these. 

' But the operations of pure instinct, by fta thd 
greater portion of the exertions of brutes, have 
never been supposed by any one to result from 
reasoning, and certainly they do afford the most 
striking proofs of an intelligent cause, as well 
as of a unity of design in the world. The worft 
ef bees is among the most remarkable of all factA 
in both these respects- The form is m every 
country the same — the proportions accurately 
sBke — the size the very SMne to the fraction 
df a^line, go wiiere you will; and the form is 
proved to be that which the most refined analy^s 
has enabled ma&ematiciaBB to discover as of all 
others the best adapted for the purposes of saving- 
room, and vioA, and materials. . Tins discovery 
e2 
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ms only made about a century ago ; nay, the iii- 
Btrunent that enabled us to find it out — the 
fiuxional caladu» — ^was unknown half a century 
before that application of its powers. And yet 
the bee had been for thousands of years, in all 
countries, unerringly working according to tliis 
fixed rule, choosing the same exact angle of 
120 degrees for the incUnation of the sides of its 
Mttle room, which every one had for ages known 
to be the best possible angle, but also choosing the 
^ same exact angles of 110 and 70 degrees, for the 
inclinations of the roof, which no one had ever 
discovered till the 18th century, when Maclaurin 
solved that most curious problem of maxima and 
minima, the means of investigating which had not 
■ existed till the century before, when Newton in- 
vented the calcalva whereby such problems can now 
be easily worked. It is impossible to conceive any 
thing more striking as a proof of refined skill than 
the creation of such instincts, and it is a skill 
tJtogether applied to the formation of intellectual 
existence. 

Now, all the inf^ences drawn from the exami- 
nation which we have just gone through of psy- 
chc^gical phenomena arc dra^vn according to the 
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strict rules of inductive science. The facts ra* 
lating to the velocity of mental opeiatioos— to 
the exercise of atteBtion — to its connexion with 
memory — to the helps derived from curiosity and 
from habit — ^to the association of ideas — to the 
desires, feelings, and passions — and to the 
adjoinmg provinces of reason and instinct — are 1 
all discovered by consciousness or by obscrva* 
tion; and we even can make experiments upoa 
the subject by varying the circumstances in which 
the mental powers are exercised by ourselves and 
others, and marking the results. The facts thus 
collected and compared together wc are enabled 
to generalize, and thus to shew that certain efiects 
are produced by an agency calculated to produce 
them. Aware that if we desired to produce them, 
and had the power to employ this agency, we 
should resort to it for accomplishing our purpose, 
wc infer both that some being exists capable of 
creating this E^ncy, and that he employs it for 
this end. The process of reasoning is not like, 
but identical with, that by which we infer the 
existence of design in others (than ourselves) with 
whom we have daily intercourse. The kind of 
evidence is not like, but idehticid with, that by 
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which wc conduct alt the investigations ctf intel- 
lectual and of natural science. 

Such ia the process of reasoning by \rfiich wc 
infer the existence of design in the natural and 
moral world. To this abstract argument an 
addition of great importance remains to be made. 
The whole reasoning proceeds jiecessanly apon the 
assumption that there exists a being or thing ac pa- 
tate from, and independent of, matter, and con- 
I jscious of its own existence, which we call mind. F<a 
J Ihe argument is — " Had I to accomplish this pur- 
pose, I should have used some s\ich means ;" on, 
" Had I used these means, I should have thought 
I was accomplishing some such purpose." Per- 
ceiving the adaptation of the means to the end, 
the inference is, that some being has acted as we 
should ourselves act, and with the same -views- 
But when we so speak, and so reason, we are all 
the while referring to an intelligent principle or 
existence; we are referring , to our mind, and 
^ . not to our bodily ftame. T^he agency which we 
-; ■ infer from this reasoning is, therefore, a spiritual 
and immaterial agency — the working of something 
like our own mind — an intelligence like our own, 
though incomparably more powerfiil and moie 
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skMil. The b«ng of whom we thus ac(]uiFC a ^ 
loKtwledge, and wh(»e operations as well as exist- 
ence we ihus deduce from a process of inductive 
reasoning, must be a spirit, and wholly immaterial •/■ 
But his being such is only infeired, because we set / /• 
out with assuming the separate exiet^ice of oirf / { 
«wn mind, independently of matter. Without that ( 
we never could cpn clude that superior iTitelligeTux /^ 

existed or acted. /The belief that mind exists iis I ^'J 
essential to tKewhole argument by which we infer ! 
that the Deity exists. I'TMs belief*we have shown ' , ^ . 
to be perfectly well grounded, an3 fiirther occa- | ' 
sionB of confirming the truth of it will occur under 
another head of discourse.* But at any rate it | 
, .is the foundation of Natural Theology in m its 
branches ; and upon the scheme of materia lism f , 
no rational, indeed no intelligible, account can be 
given of a £rst cause, or of the creation or govern- 
ment of the universe, f 

* Sed. v., and Nole IV. 

t It >B ivorthy of obscTTatioii, ilial not tbe leBst alluuoD is made 

' in Di. P*lej'B HOtli to the aigameat heie . stated, altboogh it ia '< 

the foDiidation ot the vbole of Naliiral Hieology. Nat only doeR / 
this author leave entirely untouched the a^menl i priori (aa it ia „. 
called), and abo all the induelive aiguments deiived from the phe- ^ 
nomena of mind, but he dots not evea adreit to the argumenl upon 
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The preceding observations have been directed 
to the inquiries respecting the design exhibited 
in the universe. But the other parts of the first 
great branch of natural theoh^ come strictly 
within the scope of the same reasoning. Thus, 
all the proofe of the Deity's personality, that is, his 
individuahty, his unity; all the evidence which 
we have of his works, showing throughout not 
only that they proceeded fix)m design, but that 
the design is of one dietinctiTe kind — that they 
come irom the hand not only of an inteUigcnt 
being, but of a being whose intellect is specifically 
peculiar, and always of the same character; all 
these proofe are in the most rigorous sense in- 
ductive. 

-• which the inference of deiign must of neceiivly rest — that de>i|^ 
. irhidi ii the whole labjeel of hit hook. Nothing can more evincA 
hii duttaateor incapacilyfor metaphjiical itseaichea. Heauumcs 
. ' the very poiition vhich alone iceptica dispute. In combating him 
. the; would Miert that he begged the whole question ; for cet- 
' ttinly the; do not d«ny, at leait in modem timei, the/ac< of adap- 
tation. As to the fundamental doctrine of cauiatiun, not the 



leait allution is evec made to it in any of his writings, even in 
. Moral PhiloMphy. / Hii doctrine is discuraed in Note III. 
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SECTION IV. 
OF THE ARGUMENT A PRIORI. 

Hitherto we have conliDed our attention to the 
evidences of Natural Behgion afforded by the 
phenomena of the universe— vhat is commonly 
termed the argument d pmtenori. But some in- 
genious men, conceivings that the existence and 
attributes of a Deity are discoverable by reasoning 
merely, and without reference to facts, have de- 
vised what they term the argument d priori, of 
which it is necessary now to speak. 

The first thing that strikes us on this subject 
is the consequence which must inevitably fbUow 
from admitting the possibility of discerning the 
existence of the Deity and his attributes a priori, 
ot wholly independent of fitcts. It would foUow 
that Uiis is a necessary, not a contingent tmtfi, 
and that it is not only as impossible for the Deity 
not to exist, as ibr the whole to be greater than 
the sum of its parts, but Uiat it is equally impos- 
sible &r his attributes to he other than theargu- 
e5 
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ment is supposed to prove they are. Thus the 
rcasoncrs in question show, by the argument ^ 
priori, that ho is a being of perfect wisdom, and 
perfect bcne\'oloncc. Dr. Cl^ke is as clear of 
this as he is clear that his existence is proved by 
the same argument. Now, first, it is impossible 
that any such truths con be necessary ; for th^ 
copti:arieE are not things wholly incoQcei\-^[4^ 
linasiBiich as there is nothing at all inconceivable 
-in tlte-MaJ[$r of the universe existing tts a being 
.-of limited power and of mixed goodness, nay of 
-malevolence. We never, before all experience, 
ctodd pronounce it mathematically imposnUe 
.that such a being should exists and should have 
created the universe. But next, Uie focts, whw 
ve oune to- examine them, might disprove the 
^condusidns drawn a priori, . The universe im^t 
hj possibility be so constructed that ei^ty coo- 
,trivance might &il to produce, the desiied effect-rr 
'.the £ye might be chnomAtie iind give indistiBOt 
iinagee— the jointi might be so unhinged as to 
impede 'motioti — everj- smeU, as Ealey ha£ it, 
imight: be a slink, add every toudh a Btii^. 
-Indeed, we .know that, perfect as the &aaie of 
4hisga lactoalily is, a. few appasenl exccptioBs to 
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Ibe general beauty of the system have made mB.ny 
^abeheve the pra^ect power and periect goodneai 
of .the De^, and inrent Manichean theories' 16 
Bcooimt for the existence of evil. Nothing ean 
more -cleurly show the absurdity of those srgn- 
ments by which it is attempted to demonstrate 
the truths of this science as mathematical or 
necessary, and cogaizable a priori. 

But, tecondly, let us see whether the w^menf 
in qtiestion be really one d priori, of Only a verf 
imperfect process <^inductioii — an indoction &oia 
-a limited number of facte.. 

Dr. Clarke is the chief patron of this kind of 
demonstration, as^ h<e terms it; Mid though tab 
book contains it more ^ lai^, the statement <^ 
hia fundamental argument is perhaps to be iEbunA 
most di^nctly given in the lett»s subjoined tfo 
ihat celebrated work. Tlie fiindamehtal propel 
sitions in the discourse itself are, lliat B<»netlung 
must have existed from all eternity, and that thtb 
something miist have been a being independent 
and self-existent. In the letters he condenses, 
{>erhaps ^xjdains, certainly illustrates, thcs^ posi- 
tions, (sec Answers to Letters 3, 4, and 5,) by 
-arguing that die existence of space, and time (or. 
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its he temu it, duiation) proves the exiBtence of 
Bometbing whereof these aie qualities, for thejr 
Vre not themselves substances ; he cites the c«le- 
bnted S(^iolmm. Generate of the Prmcipia ; and 
he concludes that the Deity miut be the in&nite 
betBg of whom they are qualities. 
' itut to ai^e irom the existence of spaca and 
time to the existence of any thing else, is assuming 
that those two things have a real being indepen- 
dent of oui conceptions of them : ioi the existence 
fif certain ideas in our minds cannot be the founda- 
tion on which to build a coadusion that any thing 
«xtertial to our minds exists- To infer that 
space and time are qualities of an infinite and 
eternal being is surely assuming the very thing 
1o be proved, if a proposition can be said to have 
a distinct meajung at all which predicates space 
jmd time as qualities of any thing. What, for 
example,, is time but the succession of ideas, 
and the consciousness and the recollection whieh 
we have of that sutcession ? To call it a quality 
is absurd; as well might we call motion a quality, 
01 our ideas of absent things and persons a 
quality. 
Again, if space is to be deemed a quality, and 
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If infinite space be the quality of an infinite being', 
finite space mnst also be a quality, and must, by 
paiity of reason, be the quality of a finite being. 
Of what being? Here is a. square of one ftwit 
widiin an exhausted receiver, or a cylinder of 
half an inch diameter and three inches high in 
the Torricellian vacuum. What b the being of 
vluna that square and that cylindi-ical space ace 
to be deemed as qualities J Is distance, that is, 
Ibe eupposed movement of a point in a straight 
line ad ij^aatam, a quality ? It must be so if 
infinite space is. Then of what is it a quality Z 
if infinite ^ace is the quality of an infinite bein^, 
infinite distance must be the quality of an infinite 
being also. But can it be said to be the quali^ 
of the same infinite being ? Observe that the 
mind can form just as correct an idea of infinite 
filistance as of infinite space, or, rather, it can 
form a somewhat more distinct idea. - But the 
being to be inferred from this infinite distance 
cannot be exactly the same in hind with that 
to be inferred from space infinite in all direc- 
tions. Again, if infinite distance shows an in* 
finite being of whom it is the quality, finite dis" 
taace must be the quahty of a finite being. 
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M^t being? Of what liiftd of being is die 
distance between two trees or two poiiUs a qua^ 
lity? There can be n« doubt that this argu' 
oent refits either upon the nee of words .without 
neaiung, or it is a disguised form of the old 
doctrine of the onma vtuiuii, or of the hypo-^ 
thesis that the whole universe is a mere emana^ 
tion of the D^ty. 

But it deserves to be remarked that this argu* 
ment, which prt^sses to be d priori, and whdly 
independent of all experience, is, strictly speak- 
ing, inductive, and nothing more. We can havie 
no idea whatever of space apart from experience. 
The experience of space filled with matter enaUes 
TO, by meaoa of abstraction, to conceive space 
wi&out the matter ; and a fiirther abstraction and 
generalization enable ns to conceive infinite space 
by. imagining the limite indefinitely removed of a 
fiarticular portion of space. But the fouffdadon 
of the whole reasoning is the 0q>erience of certain 
fimte portions of space first observed in con'- 
nexion with matter. Therefore our ideas of space 
are the result of oxa experience as to extemid 
objects. Even if we could fancy figure (which ie 
^ssibte) without having sent or touched an^ 
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«i^ectB external to ounelreG, still it -weuld lie 
&e experience of our ovn ideas ttiat had given 
UB this idea. So of time; it is ihe socceeBiqn 
of our ideas, and we hJave the notioD of it ham 
conuooiisness aad memory, from hence we form 
an idea of indeEnite time or eternal duratioa. 
But the basis i^ ihe whole is the obsra*vaticai 
idiich we have made upon the actual soccesnon 
of OUT ideas ; and this is inductive, though the 
process of reasoning be very^hort. It is as much 
a process of inductive feasoning as that by whi^ 

:we arrive at the knowledge of the mind's exitA- 
ence. There is, therefore, great inaccuracy in 
denominating the argument in question, were it 
eveir so sound, an argument a priori, for it is u 
reasoning founded <m experience, and it is to be 
dassed with the arguments derived from the oh- 
sravation of external objects, the gromid of our 
reasooing d posteriori as to matter, or, at the 
utmost, with the information given by consdotu- 

'Uess, the whole ground of our reasoning & pos- 
teriori as to mind. 
When, however, Dr. Clarice has once fixed the 

■ propositions to wUch we have been adverting, he 
dedufees firom them- the whole qualities, of the 
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Deit J — those which we learn from experience — and 
thinks he can derive them all from the simple piO' 
positions that lie at the foundation of his argu- 
ment. It is truly astonishing to find so pTofound 
a thinker, and, generally speaking, so accurate a 
reasoner, actuidly supposing that he can dednce 
from the proposition, that a self-existenit being 
must have existed from all time, this other pro- 
position, that therefore this being must be infi- 
nitely wise (Prop. XI.), and that he '^ must of 
necessity be a being of infinite goodness, justice, 
and truth, und aU othei moral perfections, such 
as become the supreme governor and judge of the 
world." (Prop. XII.) With the general texture 
of this argument we have ai present nothing to 
do, further than to show how Uttle it can by 
possilnhty deserve the name either of an argu- 
ment a prion, oi be regarded as the demonstra- 
tion of a necessary truth. For surely, inior to 
all experience, no one could ever know that thf re 
were such things as either judges or governors ; 
and without the previous idea of a finite or worldly 
Tuler and judge, we could never gain, any idea c^ 
an eternal and infinitely just ruler or judge ; and 
equally certain it is that this demonstxation, if it 
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|«OTeB the pziBtence of an infinite and eternal 
ruler or judge to be a necessary and mt a con- 
tingent troth (which is Dr. Clarke's whob argu- 
ment), would just aa strictly prove the existence 
of finite rulers and judges to be a necessary and 
nota contingent truth ; or, in other words, it would 
follow, that the existence of governors and judges 
in the world is a necessary truth, like the equality 
of the three angles in a tiiangle to two rig^ 
angles, and that it would be a contradiction in 
tenns, and ho an imposEdbili^, to conceive the 
worid existing without governors and judges. 

I beUeve it may safely be said, that very few 
men have ever formed a distinct apprehension Of 
the nature of Dr. Clarke's celebrated argument, 
and that hardly any person has ever been at all 
satisfied with it. The opinion of Dr. Beid is well 
known upon this tulgect, and it has received the 
fidl acquiescence of no less an authority than tJiat 
of I^. Stewart. 

" These," says Dr. Beid, " are the speculations 
of men of superior genius ; but whether they be 
as soUd as they are subUme, or whether they be 
the wanderings of imagination in a region beyond 
the limits of human understanding, I am unable 
to determine." 
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To this Mr. Stewart adds — "After Has candid 
adaivwledgineBt frmn Dr. B^d, I need not be 
ashamed to confisss my own doubts and difficnlc 
ties on the satne sabject."* 

That the argmnent i priori has been most 
esphcitly handled by Dr. Clarke and Aat itfi 
acceptation rests t^incipaUy upon his Ingh authe^ 
rity, cannot be denied. Nevothedeae, other great 
men preceded him in this fidd ; and beeides Sit 
Isaac Newton, whose SchoUum Oerterale is thou^ 
to have sug'gested it, the same reasoiiing is to be 
foimd in the writings of others of Dr. CIarke'« 
predecessors. 

The tenth chapter of i/ix. Ixtcke's fourtli book 
does not materially difier, in its fundamental 
position, from the " Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes." The argument is aJl drawn from 
the truth, assumed as self-evident, " Nothing can 
no more produce any real being than it can be 
equal to two right angles." From this, and tibe 
knowledge we have of our own enstencc, it is 
shown to follow, that "from eternity there, has 
been something;" and again, " that this eternal 
being must have been most powerful and most 
* PhiloBophf of the AetiTe Pinren, i. 334. 
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imowing," Mid "" therefiwe God," Hie cmly dif- 
ference between this argument and Dr. Clarke's 
is, t^t Mr. Lodce states, as one of his proposi- 
tions, our knowledge of our own existence. But 
tliis difference is only in appearance; for Dr. 
Claxke really has assumed what Mr. Locke has 
more logically made a distinct proposition. Dr. 
Clarke's first p'oposition, that something must 
have existed from all eternity, is demonstrated by 
fihowing the absurdity of the supposition that 
" the things which now are were produced out of 
noihing." He therefore assumes the existence 
of those things, while Mr. Locke miH'e strictly 
assumes ihe~ existence of ourselves only, and in- 
deed states it as a proposition. The other ai^^ 
menls of Mr. Ixicke are more ingenious than Dr. 
ClaiJce's, and the whole reasoning is more 
rigorous, although he does not give it the name 
of a demonstration, and scarcely can be said to 
treat it as proving the Daty's existence to be a 
necessary truth. Were it to be so considered, the 
objections formerly stated would apply to it. In- 
deed, if Dr. Clarke had stated the different steps 
of his reasoning as dbtinctly as Mr. Locke, Iffi 
would have perceived it to be inconclusive be- 
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yond a very limited extent, and to tliat exteid 
inductive* 

Dr. Cudworth. in the fifth chapter of his great 
worlt.f has, in answering the Democritick argu- 
ments, so plainly anticipated Dr. Cluke, that it 
is hardly possible to conceive how the latter 
should have avoided referring to it. j: "If space 
be indeed a nature distinct &om body, and a 
thing really incorporeal, then will it undeniably 
follow, ftom this very principle of tiieirs (the 
Democritists), that there must be incorporetd 
space ; and (this space being supposed by them 
also to be infinite) an infinite incorporeal Deity. 
Because if space be not the extension of body, 
nor an affection thereof, then must it of nccesaty 
be, either an accident existing alone by itself 
Avithout a substance, which is imposuble ; or else 
the extension or affection of some other incor- 
poreal substance that is infinite." He then mip* 

* Sei particularly Hr. LocW* pioofs of hii fint pMllion. 
(Hum. UnderataadiDg, IV. x, icc 2.) 

t InlelUctud Syitem, Book I., e.T., •- 3, ^. 4. Tlift pTDGnini 
leaning of tbii uufimBbed vorb, and its iRtUfoctoiy npOBition of 
Ihe ancieot philoiopben, ara above all pruie. Why Km the manu- 
■criptt of the authoi' itill bmieil in the Brititli Munom F 

I Cudwortb'i book wai publiihed in 1678. The " Dcmoailnr 
tiuu" «a» delivered in 1704-5 at lbs Bojle Leduie. 
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poEGs a reply (founded on the doctrines of Gos- 
eendi), that space is of a middle nature and 
«i»ence, and proceeds to observe upon it:— « 
" Whatsoever is, or hath any kind of entity, doth 
other subsist b; itself, or else is an attribute, 
affection, or mode of something that doth subsist 
by itself. For it is certain that there can be no 
ipode, accident, or affection of nothing ; and, con- 
sequently, that nothing cannot be extended nor 
mensurable. But if space be neither the cxten- 
toon of body, nor yet of substance incorporeal, 
then, must it of necessity be the extension of 
nothing, and the affection of nothing, and nothing 
must be measurable by yards and poles. We 
(include, therefore, that irom this very hypo- 
thesis of the Democritick and Epicurean atheists, 
that space is a nature distinct from body, and 
positively infinite, it follows undeniably that 
there must be some incorporeal substance whose 
affection its extension is ; and because there can 
be nothing infinite but only the Deity, that it is 
the' infinite extension of our incorporeal Deity." 
The statement of Dr. Clarke's argument, given 
in his correspondence, is manifestly, if not taken 
from this, at lea^t coincident with it in every im- 
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portant respect. Dr. CudworUi, indeed, coBfinet 
his reasoning to tbe consideration of ^ace and 
immensity, and Dr. Clarice extends his to time 
snd eternity also. But of tlie two pcartions of 
the argument this has been shown to be the most 
&llaciouB. 

The arguments of the ancient theists were in 
great part drawn irom metaphysical speculatioBs, 
some of which resembled the ai^ument d prior*.* 
But they were pressed by the difficulty c^ con- 
ceiving the possibility of creation, whe&er of 
matter or spirit; and their inaccurate views of 
physical science made them consider this diffi- 
culty as peculiar to the creative act. They were 
thus driven to the hypothesis that matter and 
mind are eternal, and that the creative power tJ 
the Deity is only plastic. They suj^Hisod it easy 
fo comprehend how the divine mind should foe 
eternal and self-existing, and matter also eternal 
and self-existing. They found bo difficulty in 
comprehending how that mind could, by a wish 
or a word, reduce chaos to order, and mould all 
the dements of things into their {nesent form ; 
but how every thing could be made out of notiuDg 
• Notes VI. BDd VII. 
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Ihey could not nuderstaiid. When rightly consi' 
dered, howerer, there is no more diiSculty in com- 
{sehending the one than the other operation — 
tile existence of the plastic, than of the creatire 
fkower ; or rather, the one is as incomprehensible as 
the Other. Howthe Supreme Being made matter 
9ot of the void is not easily comprehended. This 
must be admitted ; but is it more eaay to conceive 
itaw the same Being, by hk mere will, moved and 
fiuihioned the primtodial atoms of an eternally ex- 
isting duatm into the beauty of the natural world, 
or the regularity of the solar system ? In trutii, 
these difficulties meet us at every step of the 
aa^roent of Natural Theology, when we would 
penetrate beyond those things, those fects which 
our {acuities can easily comprehend; but they 
meet ns just as frequently, onA are just as hard to 
surmount, iu our steps orer the field of Natural 
Fhiloso|^y. How matter acts on matter — how 
motion is begun, or, when begun, - ceases — how 
infract takes place — what are the conditions and 
limitations of contact — whether er not matter 
consists of tiltimate particles, endowed with oppo- 
site powers of attraction and repulsion, and h<^ 
these act — how one planet acts upon another at 
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the distance of a hunctred million of miles--or 
how one piece of iron attracts and repels another 
at a distance less than anj visible space — all these, 
and a thousand others of the like sort, are ques- 
tions just as easily put, and as hard to answeT. as 
how the universe could be made out of nothing, 
or how, out of chaos, order could be made to 
spring. 

In concluding these observations upon the 
argument a priori, I may remark, that although 
it carries us but a very little way, and would be 
unsafe to build upon alone, it is yet of eminent 
use in two particulars. First, it illustrates, if it 
does not indeed prove, the possibility of an Infi- 
nite Being existing beyond and independent of 
as and of all visible things ; and, secondly, the 
feet of those ideas of immensity and eternity, 
fiJTcing themselves, as Mr. Stewart expresses it, 
□pen our behef, seems to iiimish an additional 
argument for the existence of an Immense and 
Eternal Being. At least we must admit that 
excellent person's remark to be well-founded, 
that after we have, by the argument a posteriori 
(I should rather say the other porta of the argu- 
ment it posteriori), satisfied ourselves of the exist> 
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ence of an intelligent cause, we naturally connect 
with this cause those impressions which we have 
derived from the contemplation of infinite space 
and endless duration, and hence we clothe with 
the attributes of immensity and eternity the awful 
Being whose existence has been proved by a 
mcae rigorous process of investigation.* 

■ Lord SpEDMr, who has deeply itudied these abslraie subjccla, 
cammuDicated to nte, before he was awue of m; opinion, that b^ 
had anired at neaily the same conelusioii upon the meiila of the 
•tgonieirt a prion. 
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MORAL OB ETHICAL BRANCH OP NATDRAL THEOLOGY. 

If we now direct our attentioo to the other great 
branch of Natural Theology, that which we have 
termed Uie moral or ethical portion, which treats 
of the probable designs of the Deity with respecti 
to the future destiny of his creatures, we shall find 
that the same argument applies to the nature of 
its truths, which we have been illustrating in its 
^ application to the first or ontological branch of 
the science, or that relating to the existence and 
attributes of the Creator, whether proved by phy- 
sical or by psychological reasoning. The second 
branch, lilce the first, rests upon the same founda- 
tion with all the other inductive sciences, the 
only difference being that the one belongs to the 
inductive science of Natural and Mental, and the 
other to the inductive science of Moral Philo- 
sophy. 

The means which we have of investigating the 
probable designs of the Deity are derived from 
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two sources — the nature of the human mind, and 
i^ attributes of the Creator. 

To the consideration of these we now proceed } 
but in discussing them, and especially the first, 
there is this di^ence to be marked as distin- 
guishing them firom the former branch of Natwal 
The(dogy. They are &r less abundant in doe* 
trine; they have been much loss cultivated b; 
flrientific inquirers; and the truths ascertained 
in relation to them are fewer in number: in t 
word, our knowledge of the Creator's designs ia 
the order of nature is much more limited than 
our acquaintance with his existence asd attri' 
butes. But, on the other hand, the identi^ of , 
the evidence with that on which the other inductive 
Sciences rest is far more conspicuous in what may 
be termed the psychological part of the second 
branch of Natural Theology than in any portion 
(^ the first branch, it being much less apparent 
that the inferences drawn from facts in favour of 
the Deity's existence and attributes are of tho 
same nature with the ordinary deductions of phy- 
sical science — in other words^ that this part of 
Natural Theology is a branch of Natural Philo- 
K^b^— than it js that the - deductio&s &om thf 
f2 
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taature of the mind in favotiT of its separate and 
future existence are a branch of Metaphysical 



From this diversity it follows, ^lat, in treating 
this second branch of .the subject, there will b« 
more necessity for entering at large into the 
subject of the Deity's probable designs in Tegmd 
' to the soul, especially those to be inferred trom 
its constitution, than we found for entering into 
the evidences of his existence and attributes, 
although there will not be so much labour re- 
quired for proving that this is a bmoj^ of in* 
ductiTe aeience. fi7iV-j'-\ 

J. F3TCHOLOGICAL ARQUMEnT, OR 'BTIDBlfcB OP 
TEE DEITl's DESIGNS DBAWH FEOH THE NATVRS 
. OF THE HIND, 

The Immateriality of the Soul is the foundation 
' of all the doctrines relating to its JHiture State. 
-' If it consists of material parts, or if It consists of 
any modification of matter, or if it is inseparably 
connected with any combination of material de< 
Stents, we have no reason whatever for believing 
that it can survive the existence of the physical 
part of our frame ; on the contrary, its destruction 
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seems to follow as a necessary consequonce of the f' 
disBolation of the body. It is true that the body y 
is not destroyed in the sense of being annihilated; 
bnt it is equally trae that the particular con- 
formation, the particular arrangement of material 
particles with which the soul is supposed to have 
been inseparably connected, or in which it is 
supposed to consist, is gone and destroyed even 
m the sense of annihilation; for that arrangement 
or conformation has no longer an existence, any 
more than a marble statue can be said to hare 
an existence when it is burned into a mass of 
quicldime. Now it is to the particular confor- 
mation and arrangement, and not to the matter 
itself, that the soul is considered as belonging by 
any theory of materialism, there being none of 
the theories of materialists so absurd as to make 
the total mass of the particles themselves, inde- 
pendenf of their arrangement, the seat of the ! 
soul. Therefore, the destruction of that form 
and organization as effectually destroys the soul \ 
which consists in it, as the beauty or the intel- / 
ktctual expression of the statue is gone when the 
marble is reduced to lime-dust. 

Happily, however, the doctrines of materialism 
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test upon DO so^ fenndatioB, either of reason 
or experience. /The vagae and indistinct form 
9f the propositions in vhich they are conTeyed 

''t affords one strong argument against their truths 
It is not easy to annex « definite meaning to the 
proposition that mind is inseparably connected 

( with a particular arrangement of the particles of ^ 
natter ; it is more difficult to say what they meaot 

^ who call it a modification of matter j but to cok- 
sider it as consisting in a combination of nmtter, 
as coming into existence tl^ instaot that the 

^ particles of matter assume ft given arrangemeati 

: appears to be a who% unintelligible collocatioB 
■ of words. 

Let us, however, resort to experifflice, and in-, 
quire what results may be derived &om that safe 
guide ^vhom modem philosophers most willingly 
trust, though despsed as too humble a helpmate 
by most of the ancient sages. 

We may^^rsf of all observe that if a particular 
^ (ombimttion of matter gives lurth to what we call 
mind, this is an operation altogether pecuhar and 
unexampled. We have no other instance of it; 
we know of no case in which the comlnnation oj 
certain elements produces something quite dif- 
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fereDt, not only from each of tlie simple in- / 
gredients, but also difTerent from the whole com- j, 
poand. We can, by mixing an acid and an alkali, 
form a third body, having the qualities of neither, 
and possessing qualities of its own different from 
the properties of each ; but here the third body 
consists of the other two in combination. There 
are not two things — ^two different existences — the 
neutral salt composed of the acid and the alkali, 
and another thing different from that neutral salt, 
and engendered fcHT the first time by that salt 
toming into existence. So when, by chiselling, 
" tie marble softened into life grows warm," we 
have the marble new moulded, and endowed with 
the power of i^reeably affecting our senses, our 
memory, and our fancy; but it is idl the while | 
the marble : there is the beautifid and expressive 
marble instead of the amorphous mass, and we 
have not, besides the marble, a new existence 
created by the form which has been given to that 
•tone. But the materialists have to maintain 
that, by matter being arranged in a particular 
way, there is produced both the organized body 
and something different fit)m it, and having not 
one of its properties — neither dimensions, nor ' 
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weight, nor coloutj nor form. They have to main* 
tain that die chemist who mixed the aqua fortis 
and potash produced both nitre and something 
quite different irom all the three, and which began 
to exist the instant that the nitre crystallized; 
and that the sculptor who iashioned the ApoUo, 
not only made the marblo into a human figure, 
but called into being something different from 
the marble and the statue, and which exists at 
the same time with both and without one property 
of cither. If, therefore, their theory is true, i^ 
must be admitted to rest upon nothing which 
experience has ever taught us ; it supposes ope- 
rations to be performed and relations to exist of 
which we sec nothing that bears the least resem-r 
blance in anything we know. 

But secondly, the doctrine of fJiie materialists 
in every form which it assumes is contradicted by 
the most slain and certain deductions of cxpe* 

rienceV/rhe evidence which we have of the ex- 

} isteacc of the mind is complete in itself, and 
I wholly independent of the qualities or the exist- 
ence of matter. It is not only as strong and 
.' conclusive as the evidence which makes us believe 
in the existence of matter, but more strong and 
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more conclusive ; the steps of the dcmonBtration- 
are fewer; the truth to which they conduct tha 
reason is less remote from the axiom — the in- 
tuitive or self-evident position whence the demon- 
Btration springs. We beheve that matter exists 
because it makes a certain impression upon ouc 
senses, that is, because it produces a certaiq 
change or a certain effect; and we argue, and 
argue justly, that this effect must have a causc> 
though the proof is by no means so clear that 
this cause is something external to ourselves. 
But we know the existence of mind by our con- 
sciousness of or reflection on what passes within 
MB, and our own existence as sentient and think- 
ing beings imphes the existence of the mind 
which has sense and thought. To know, there- 
fore, that we are, and that we think, implies a 
knowledge of the soul's existence. But this 
knowledge is altogether independent of matter, 
and the subject of it bears no resemblance what- 
ever to matter in any one of its ^qualities, oc 
habits, or modes of action. Nay, 'we only know \ 
the existence of matter through the operations 
of the mind ; and were we to doubt of the ex-v : 
Utence of either, it would be far more reasonable 
f3 
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j to doubt that matter exists thui that vaoA 
I «ists. The existenee and the operatioBs e^ 
raindj suppoeing it to exist, wilt account for all 
tite plLenomena which matter is supposed to ex^ 
1 kibit. But the existence and action of matter, 
1 wary it how we may, will nerer aceount for one of 
' Ihe phenomena of mind. / We do not believe 
m<»e firmly in the existence of the sensiUe o>gects 
sreu&d us when w« are well and awa^e, than we 
do in the reality of Aose phantoms which the 
imagination conjures up in the hours of sleep, ^ 
the season of derangement. But no rffeet pro- 
duced by material agency ever produced a spxi' 
tual existence, or engeud««d the beli^ of sucfa 
an existence ; indeecL the thing is almost a con- 
toadiction in terms. / That all around us should 
/ only be the creatures of our fancy, ao one can 
affiim to be impossible. But that out mind— 
1 that which remembers— compares — imagiBefr— 
in a wOTd, that which ^inks — tbat of the exist- 
once of whi^ we are perpetually conscious — that 
which cannot but exist if we exist— that wbich> 
I ean make its own operations the subject i^ its 
\ own thoughts^— that this should have no existence 
is both impossible and iadeed a. contnu^tion in- 
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terms. We have, ther^ore, evidence of the stricteat / 
kind — indTiction of £Mta the most precise and ' 
anerrmg — to justify (he condusion that the mind j 
exists, and is different from and independent (^ . 
matter altogether.* 

Now this proposition not only destroys the 
doctrine of tiie materialists, but leads to the 
strongest inferences in lavour of the mind siu> 
viving the body with which it is connected through 
^e. All our experience shows us no one instance 
(^annihilation. Matter is perpetually changing^ 
BOTer destroyed j the form and manner of itk 
existence is endlessly and ceaselessly varying — 
its existence never terminates. The body decays, 
and is said to perish ; that is, it is resolved int« 
its elements, and becomes the material of new 
ctHulnnations, animate and inanimate, bat not a 
single particle of it is annihilated ; nothing <^ us 
or around us ever ceases to exist. If the mind 
poishes, or ceases to exist at death, it is the only 
example of annihilation which we know. 

!^t, it may be s^d, why should it not, like the 
body, be changed, or dissipated, or resolved into 
its elements ? The answer is plun : it differs 
ftttm the body in this, that it has no parts; it 

* SaeoB UieHjpDtlinisofHktcrialiiiii.— NolftlV 
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in absolutely one uid simple ; therefote it is 
incapable of resolution or dissolution. These 
words, and the operations or events they refer to, 
have no application to a simple and immaterial 
existence. 

Indeed, our idea of annihilation is wholly de- 
rived from matter, and what we are wont to call 
destruction means only change of form and resor 
lution into parts, or combination into new forma. 
But for the example of the changes undergone 
by matter, we should not even have any notion 
of destruction or annihilation. When we come 
to consider the thing itself, we cannot conceive it 
to be possible ; we can well imagine a parcel of 
gunpowder or any other combustible substance 
ceasing to exist as such by burning or exploding; 
but that its whole elements should not con- 
tinue to exist in a different state, and in new 
combinations, appears inconceivable. We can- 
not follow the process so far; we can form no 
conception of any one particle that once is, 
ceasing wholly to be. How then can we form 
any conception of the mind which we now know 
to exist ceasing to be ? It is an idea altogether 
above our comprehension. True, we no longefj 
after ^e body is dissolved, perceive the mind. 
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because we never knew jt by the senses ; wc only 
were aware of its existence in others by its efi&:tB 
upon matter, and had no experience of it uncon- 
nected with the body. But it by no means 
follows that it shotdd not exist, merely because 
we have ceased to perceive its effects upon any 
portion of matter. It had connexion with the 
matter which it used to act upon, and by which 
it used to be acted on; when its entire sever-f 
aaco took place that matter underwent a great 
change, but a change arising &om its being of a 
composite nature. The same separation cannot 
have affected the mind in the like manner, because 
its nature is simple and not composite. Our 
ceasing to perceive any effects produced by it on 
any portion of matter, the only means we can 
have of ascertaining its existence, is therefore no 
proof that it does not still ejdst ; and even if we 
admit that it no longer does produce any effect 
upon any portion of matter, still this ^vill offer np 
proof that it has ceased to exist. Indeed, whea 
we speak of its being annihilated we may be said 
to use a word to which no precise meaning can be 
attached by our imaginations. At any rate, it is 
much more difficult to suppose that this annihila- 
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tion has talceii place, and to cmicenve in what waj 
it is effected, thtm to suppose that the miad con- 
tiaues in some state oF separate existence, dm^ 
eocumbered of the body, and to conceive in what 
■lanner this separate existence is mahitaincd. 

It may be further observed that the material 
wwld affords no example of creation, any more 
than c^ annihihition. Such as it was in point of 
quantity since its existence began, such it stUI 
is, not a single particle of matter Imving beert 
^ther added to it or taken from it. Change — ' 
UBceaaing change— 4n all its parts, at every 
instant of time, it is for ever undei^LDg; but 
tiwugh the combinations or relations oi these 
parts arc unremittingly varying, there has not 
been a single one of them created, or a single one 
destroyed. Of mind, this cannot be said ; it ia 
called into existence perpetually, bef<n-c our eyes. 
In one respect this may weaken the argument fin' 
the continued existence of the soul, because it 
may lead to the conclusion, that as we see mind 
created, so may it be destroyed; while matter, 
which suffers no addition, is liable to no loss; 
Yet the argument seems to gain in another 
direction more &rce than it loses in this; for 
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BoUiing can more strongly iUuBtrate ihe direratjr 
lietw«ea mind and matter, or more stokingl^r 
show that the one is independeat of the othex. 

Again] the mind's independence of matter and 
capacdtj of eaJBtcoice without it, appears to bs 
strongly illustrated by whatever bIidwb the entire 
dissimilarity of its conetitutioD. The inconceivablff 
rapidity of its operations is, perhaps, the moat 
strikingfeature.of the diversity; and there is no 
doubt that this rapidity increaaes in proportion as 
the into&rence of the senses — that is, the in- 
fluence of the body — is withdrawn. A multitude 
«f facts, chiefly drawn &om and connected \ntfa 
the Phenomena of Dreams, throw a strong light 
upon this subject, and seem to demonstrate the 
possible disconnexion of mind and matter. 

The bodily functions are in part suspended 
during sleep, that is, all those which depend 
(qwn volition. The senses, however, retun a 
portion of their acuteoess ; and those c^ touch* 



* The comiDoit duiification of the Mnws which mdces the 
touch annprehwid the leiueoE heat and eoH, iahm adopted) 
though, certBiDly, there seems idnuwt ai little leaioD fbi ranging 
this under touch, as for leofpng light, smell, heaiiug, and taate 
Bsdir the lante head. ' 
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and hearing, especially, may be affected without 
awakening the sleeper. The consequence of the 
cessation which iakes place of all commuDication 
of ideas through the senses, is that the action^ of 
iba mind, and, above all, of those powers con- 
nected with the imagination, becomes much more 
vigorous and uninterrupted. This is shown in 
two ways — first, by the celerity with which any 
impression upon the senses, strong enough to be 
ielt without awaking, is caught up and made 
the groundwork of a new train of ideas, the mind 
instantly accommodating itself to the suggestions 
of the impression, and making all its thoughts 
chime in with that ; and, secondly, by the pro- 
digiously long succession of im^cs that pass 
through the mind, with perfect distinctness and 
liveliness, in an instant of time.' 

The facts upon this subject are numerous, and 
of undeniable certainty, because of daily occur- 
rence. Every one knows the effect of a bottle of 
hot water applied during sleep to the soles of the 
feet: you instantly dream of walking over hot 
mould, or ashes, or a stream of lava, or having 
your feet burnt by coming too near the fire. But 
the effect of falling asleep in a stream of cold air. 
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afi in an open carriage, varies this experiment in s 
very interesting, and, indeed, instructive manner. 
You wiU, instantly that the wind begins to blow, 
dream of being upon some exposed point, and 
uudous for shelter, but unable to reach it ; then 
you are on the deck of a ship, euSering from the 
gale — you run behind a sail for shelter, and the 
wind changes, so that it still blows upon you — you 
are driven to the cabin, but the ladder is re- 
moved, or the door locked. Presently you are 
on shore, in a house with all the windows open, 
and endeavour to shut them in vain ; or, seeing 
a smith's forge, you are attracted by the fire, and 
suddenly a hundred bellows play upon it, and 
extinguish it in an instant, but fill the whole 
smithy with their blast, till you arc as cold as on 
the road. If you from time to time awake, the 
moment you fall asleep again, the same course of 
dreaming succeeds in the greatest variety of 
changes that can be rung on our thoughts. 

But the rapidity of these changes, and of the 
succession of ideas, cannot be ascertained by this 
experiment: it is most satisfactorily proved by 
another. I.et any one who is extremely over- 
powered with drowsiness — as after sitting up all 
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night, and sleeping none the next day — Be dowit 
and begin to dictate : he will find himself fallmg 
asleep Biter uttering a few words, and he will be 
awakened by the person who writes repeating the 
last word, to show he has written the whole ; not 
above five or six seconds may elapse, and the 
aleeper will find it at 6rst quite impossible to 
beheve that he has not been asleep for hours, and 
will chide the amanuensis for having fallen asleep 
over his work — so great apparently will be the 
length of the dream which he has dreamt, ex^ 
tending through half a hfetime. This expend 
meat is easily tried : f^in and again the sleeper 
will find his endless dream renewed ; and he will 
always be able to tell in how short a time he must 
have performed it. For suppose eight or ten 
seconds required to write the four or five words 
dictated, sleep could hardly begin in less than four 
or five seconds after the ef&ni of pronouncing, the 
sentence ; so that, at the utmost, not more than 
four or five seconds can have been spent in sleep. 
But, indeed, the greater probabihty is, that not 
above a single second can have been so passed ; Sit 
a writer will easily finish two words in a second; 
and suppose he has to write foor, and half the 
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time is eonsumecl in "fklling asleep, one second 
only is the dniatiDQ of the dream, which yet seems 
to last for years, «> numerous are the images that 
compose it. 

Another experiment is still more striking, and 
affords a more remarkable proof both of tii6 
Yclocity of thought, and of the quickness with 
which its course is moulded to suit any external 
impression made on the senses. But this experi-^ 
ment is not so easily tried. A puncture made 
vill immediately produce a long dream, which 
Beents to terminate in some such accident as that 
the sleeper has been wandering through' a wood, 
and received a severe wound from a spear, or the 
tooth of a wild animal, which at the same instant 
awakens him. A gun fired in one tnatance, during 
the alarm of invasion, made a military man at 
once dream the enemy had landed/ so that he ran 
to his post, and repairing to the scene of action, 
,was present when the first discharge took plac^ 
which also the same moment awakened him.* 

Now these &cts show the infinite rapidity of 

* The ingenioiu Euteia tale, in the SpectatoTr of the ma|^cuui 
who made the prince plunge his head Into a pait of water, isfaunded 
on facts like those to which wu have been lel^niiig. 
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thought ; for the puncture and the discharge of 
the gun took place in an instant, and their im- 
pression on the senses was as instantaneous ; and 
yet, during that instant, the mind went throng 
a long operation of fancy, suggested by the first 
part of the impression, and terminated, as the 
sleep itself was, by the continuation — the last 
portion of the same impression. Mark what was 
done in an instant — in a mere point of time) 
The sensation of the pain or noise beg^ning 
is conveyed to the mind, and sets it a thinking 
of many things connected with sudi sensations; 
But that sensation is lost or forgotten for a portimi 
of the short instant during \^iich the impression 
lasts ; for the conclusion of the same impression 
gives rise to a new set of ideas. The walk in 
the wood, and the hurrying to the post, are sug- 
gested by the sensation beginning. Then fol- 
low many things unconnected with that sensa- 
tion, except that they grew out of it ; and, lastly, 
comes the wound, and the broadside, suggested 
by the continuance of the sensation, while, all 
the time, this continuance has been producing 
an effect on the mind wholly difierent from the 
train of ideas the dream consists of, nay, destruc- 
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tive of that train — namely, the efiect of roueing it 
fiom the state of sleep, and restoring its domi- 
BJon over the body. Nay, there may be said to 
be a third operation of the mind going on at the 
same time with these two — a looking forward to 
the deiumement of the plot, — for the fancy is all 
along Bo contriving as to fit that, by terminat- 
iog in some event, some result consistent with 
the impressitm made on the senses, and which 
has given rise to the whole train of ideas. 

There seems every reason to conclude, from 
these facts, that we only dream during the instant 
of transition into and out of sleep. That instant 
is quite enough to account for the whole of what 
appears a night's dream. It is quite certain wo 
remember no more than ought, according to these 
experiments, to fill an instant of time ; and there 
cut be no reason why we should only recollect this 
one portion if we had dreamt much more. The 
iact that we never dream so much as when our rest 
is frequently broken proves the same proposition 
slmoBt to demonstration. An uneasy and rest- 
less night passed in bed is always a night studded 
full with dreams. So, too, a night passed on the 
road in travelling, by such as sleep well in a 
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oarriage, is a night of conetaiit dieams. 'Every 
jolt that awakens or half-awakens ns seems to be 
the cause of a dream. If it be eud that we 
always or generally dream when aaleep, but only 
recollect a portion of oui dream, then the ques- 
tion arises, why we recollect a dream each time 
we fall asleep, or are awakened, and no more ? If 
we can recall twenty dreams in a night of inter- 
rupted sleep, how ie it that we can only recaU one 
or two when our sleep is continued? The length 
of time occupied by the dream we recollect is the 
only reason 'that can be given for our forgetting 
the rest ; but this reason fails if, each time we are 
roused, we remember separate dreams. 

Nothing can be conceived better calculated 
than these facts to demonstrate the extreme agi-. 
lity of the mental powers, thdt total diversity 
&om any material substances or actions ; nothings 
better adapted to satisfy us that the nature of the 
mind is consistent with its existence apart from 
the body. 

The tinges which the mind undergoes in its 
activity, its capacity, its mode of operation, ant 
matter of constant observatiooi, indeed of every 
man's experience. Its essence is the same; its 
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fundamental nature is unalteraUe ; it never loses 
Uie distiiigiiishing peculiarities which separate it 
from matter ; never acquires any of the properties 
of the latter ; but it undergoes important change^ 
both in the progress of time, and by means oi 
^erciae and culture. The development of tha 
bodily powerB appears to affect it, and so does 
their decay ; but we rather ought to say, that, in 
ordinary cases, its improvement is contempora^ 
neous with the growth of the body, and its decline 
generally is contemporaneous with that of the 
body, after an advanced period of life. For it is an 
undoubted fact, and almost univerEally true, that 
the mind, bdbre extreme old age, becomes more 
sound, and is capable of greater things, during 
nearly thirty years of diminished bodily powers ; 
that, in most cases, it suffers no abatement of 
strength during ten years more of bodily decline; 
that, in many cases, a few years more of bodily 
decrepitude produce no effect upon the mind; 
and that, in some instances, its faculties remain 
bright to the last, surviving the almost total ezi 
tinction of the corporeal endowments. It is cer- 
tain that the strength of the body, iu agility, its 
patience of fatigue, indeed all its qualities, der 
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, dine from thirty at the latest ; and yet the mind 
^ is improving rapidly from thirty to fifty ; suffers 
little or no decline before sixty ; and therefore is 
better when the body is enfeebled, at the age of 
, fifty-eight or fifty-nine, than it was in the acme 
\ of the corporeal faculties thirty years before. It is 
equally certain, that while the body is rapidly de- 
caj-ing, between sixty or sixty-three and seventy, 
the mind suffers hardly any loss of strength in 
the generality of men ; that men continue to 
seventy-five or seventy-six in the possession of 
all their mental powers, while few can then boast 
of more than the remains of physical strength; 
and instances are not wanting of persons who, 
between eighty and ninety, or even older, when 
the body can hardly be said to live, possess every 
fiiculty of the mind unimpaired. We are au- 
thorised to conclude, from these facts, that unless 
some unusual and violent accident interferes, 
such as a serious illness or a fatal contusion, the 
ordinary course of life presents the mind and the 
body running courses widely different, and in 
great part of the time in opposite directions ; and 
tiiis affords strong proof, both that the mind is 
independent of the body, and that its destruction 
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in the period of its entire vigour is contrary to "^ 
the anah>gy of natufe. 

The strongest of all the arguments both for 
•' the separate existence of mind, and for its sur- 
, Tiving the body remains, and it is drawn from , 

the strictest induction of facts. The body is con- - V-''' ^ 
> stantly undergoing change in all its parts. Pro- (^ 
. bably no person at the age of twenty has one 
single particle in any part of his body which he 
had at ten ; and still less docs any portion of the 
body he was bom with continue to exist in or with 
him. All that he before had has now entered 
into new combinations, forming parts of other 
men, or of animals, or of vegetable or mineral 
substances, exactly as the body he now has will 
afterwards be resolved into new combinations 
. after his death. Yet the mind continues one and 
the same, "without change or shadow of turn- 
ing." None of its parts can be resolved ; for it 
is one and single, and it remains unchanged by 
the changes of the body. The argument would 
be quite as strong though the change undergone 
by the body were admitted not to be so com- 
plete, and though some small portion of its 
harder parts were supposed to continue with us 
through life. a 
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Bot observe how strong tli6 inferences arising' 
from these facts are, botli to prove that the 
exiBtence of the mind is entirety independent of 
the esistence of the body, uid to show the pro- 
bability of its surviving ! If the mind continues 
the same while all or itearly all the body is 
changed, it follows that the existence of the mind 
depends not in the least degree upon the exist- 
ence of the body ; for it has already survived a 
total efaange of, or, in the common use of the 
words, an entire destruction of that body. Bvt 
again, i£ the strongest argument to show that 
the mind perishes with the body, nay, the only 
E^gument bo, as it indubitably is, derived &om 
the phenomena of death, the fact to which we 
have been referring affords an answer to this. 
For the argument is that we know of no instance 
in which the mind has ever been known to exist 
after the death of the body. Now here is exactly 
the instance desiderated, it being majiifest that 
the same process which takes place on the body 
more suddenly at death is taking place more 
gradually, but as edectually in the result, diuing 
the whole of life, and that death itself does not ' 
more completely resolve the body into its ele<- 
ments and > form it into new combinations than 
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Hving fifteen or tweotj years does destroy, by 
like lesolution and combination, the se^-8ame 
body. And yet after those years have elapsed, 
and the former body has been dissipated and 
formed into new combinationB, the mind remains 
the aame as before, exercising the same memory 
u]d consciousness, and so preserving the same 
personal identity as if the body had suffered no 
change at all. In short, it is not more correct to 
say that all of us vrho are now living have bodies 
formed of what were once the bodies of those 
who went before us, than it is to say that some 
of as who are now living at the age of fifty have 
bodies which in part belonged to others now 
Hving at that and other ages. The phenomena 
arc precisely the same, and the operations are 
performed in like manner though with different 
degrees of expedition. Now all would believe in 
die separate existence of the soul if they had 
experience of its existing apart from the body. 
But the facts referred to prove that it does exist 
apart from one body with wliich it once was 
united, and though it is in union with another, 
yet as it is not adherent to the same, it is shown 
to have an existence separate from, and inde- 
g2 
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pendent of, that body. So all would believe in 
the Boul surviving the body, if after the body's 
death its existence were made manilcst. But the 
&ct8 referred to prove that after the body's death, 
that is, after the chronic dissolution which the 
body undergoes during life,, the mind continues 
to exist as before. Here, then, we have that 
proof so much desiderated — the existence of the 
soul after tlic dissolution of the bodily frame 
with which it was connected. The two cases 
cannot, in any soundness of reasoning, be dis- 
tinguished ; and this argument, therefore, one of 
pure induction, derived partly from physical 
science, through the c\'idence of our senses, partly 
from psychological science by the testimony of 
our consciousness, appears to prove the possible 
ImroortaHty of the Soul almost as rigorously as 
"if one were to rise fi-om the dead." 

Now we have gone through the first division 
of this second branch of the subject, and have 
considered the proofs of the sepai'ate and future 
existence of the soul afTordcd by the nature of 
mind. It is quite clear that all of them arc 
derived from a strict induction of facts, and 
Ihat (he doctrines rest upon precisely the same 
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bind of evidence with that upon which the doc- 
trinos respecting the constitution and Imbits of 
the mind are founded. In truth, the subjocta 
are not to be distinguished as regards the species 
of demonstration applicable to them — the process 
by which the investigation of them is to be con- 
ducted. That mind has an existence perceivable 
and demonstrable as well as matter, and that it 
is wholly different from matter in its qualities, is 
a truth proved by induction of facts. That mind 
can exist independent of matter and survive the 
dissolution of the body, is a truth proved exactly 
in the same manner, by induction of facts. The 
phenomena of dreams which lead to important 
conclusions touching the nature of the mind, 
lead, and by the self-same land of reasoning, to 
important conclusions of a similar description, 
touching the mind's existence independent of the 
body. The facts, partly physical, partly psycho- 
logical, which show the mind to be unaffected by 
the decay and by even the total though gradufd 
change of the body during life, likewise show that 
it can exist after the more sudden, change of a 
similar kind, ^hich wo term the dissolution of 
the body by death. There is no means of sepa- 
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rating the two classes of truths, tliose of Psycho- 
logy and those of Natural Theology ; they are 
parts of one and the same science; they are 
ascertained by one and the some process of in- 
vestigation ; they repose upon one and the game 
kind of evidence ; noi can any person, ^thout 
giving way to a most groundless and un^^oso- 
phical prejudice, profess his belief in the former 
doctriaos, and reject the latter. The only differ- 
ence between the two is that the Theological pro- 
positions are of much greater importance to 
human happiness than the Metaphysical. 

U. MORAL ARGOMENT, OR ETIDEKCE OF THE DEITv's 
DESIGNS DRAWN FROM HIS ATTRIBUTES IN CON- 
NEXION WITH THE CONDITION OF THE SPECIES. 

The probable designs of Divine Providence with 
respect to the future lot of man are to be ga- 
thered in part from the nature of the mind its^, 
the work of the Deity, and in part from the attri- 
butes of the Deity, ascertained by an examination 
of his whole works. It thus happens that a por- 
tion of this head of the argument has been anti- 
cipated in treating the other head, the nature of 
the mind. Whatever qualities of the soul show 
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it to diSer from matter, both make it improbable 
that it should perish with the body, and make it 
impipbable that the Deity should destine it to 
sach a catastr<^he ; and whatever facts show that 
it cui survive a total change of the body doriag 
Jife, show likewise tlw probability that the same 
b^ng' who endowed it with that capacity will 
suffer it, ia like manner, to continue in beings alter 
the VKse sudden change which the body under* 
goes at death. 

The argument built upon the supposed designs 
of the Creator requires to be handled in a hum^ 
ible and Bubmissive spirit; but, if so undertaken; 
there is nothing in it which can be charged with 
presumption, or deemed inconsistent with perfect 
.though rational devotion. In tnidi, all the inves- 
ligations of Natural Theology are equally liable to 
such a charge ; for to ixace the evidences of design 
in the works of nature, and inquire how fiv bene^ 
Tolence {besides over their formation and main- 
tenance — in other words, to deduce &om wh^ 
we Bee, the existence <tf the Deity, and peculate 
upon His wisdom and goodness in the creation 
and government of the universe — is just as daring 
« thing, and exactly of the same kind of audacity. 
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as to speculate upon His probable intentions with 
respect to the future destiny of man. 

The contemplation of the Deity's goodness, as de- 
ducible from the great preponderance of instances 
in which benevolent design is exhibited, when 
accompanied with a consideration of the feelings 
and wishes of the human mind, gives rise to the 
first argument which is usually adduced in favonr 
of the Immortality of the Soul. There is nothing 
more universal or more constant than the strong 
desire of immortality which possesses the mind, 
and compared with which its other wishes and 
solicitudes are but ^nt and occasional. That a 
benevolent being should have implanted this pro- 
pensity without the intention of gratifying it, 
and to serve no very apparent purpose unless 
it be the proving that it is without an object, 
appears difficult to believe : for certainly the in- 
stinctive fear of death would have served sll the 
purposes of self-preservation vrithout any desire 
of immortality being connected with it, although 
there can be no doubt that this desire, or at least 
the anxiety about our future destiny, is intimately 
related to our dread of dissolution. But the in- 
ference acquires additional strength from the 
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consideration that ibe Acuities of the minil ripen 
and improve almost to the time of the body's 
extinction, and that the destruction of the soul 
at'the moment of its being fitter than ever for 
worthy things seems quite inconceivabh:. 

The tender affections so strongly and so uni- 
versally operating in our nature afford another 
argument of .a like kind. No doubt the purpose 
to which they are subservient in this life is much 
more distinctly perceivable; yet still it is incon- 
sistent with the provisions of a benevolent Power 
to suppose that we should be made susceptible 
of such vehement feelings, and be sufferod to 
indulge in them, so as to make our happiness 
chiefly consist in their gratification, and that then 
we should suddenly be made to undergo the 
bitter pangs of separation, while, by our surviving, 
those pains are lengthened out without any useful 
effect resulting from our sufferings. That such 
separations should be eternal appears irreconcil- 
able with the strength of the affections wounded, 
and with the goodness so generally perceived in 
the order of tlic universe. The supposition of 
a re-union hereafter overcomes the difficulty, and 
reconciles the apparent inconsistency. 

q3 
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Tbe unequal di«tributJOQ of rewards and pn* 
ni^meDte in this worid, ihat is, the misery in 
vrhich virtue ollen exists, and tlie prosperity not 
•eldom attendant upon vice, can in no way be so 
well accounted for, coneistently with the scheme 
of a benevolent Providence, as by the supposition 
ofa Future State. 

But perhaps tlvere is nothing more strongly 
iniUcative of such a design in the Creator than 
the universal prevalence of relipon amongst men. 
Iliere can hardly be found a tribe so dark aad 
barbarous as to be without some kind of worship) 
and some belief in a future state of existence; 
Now all religions are so fiir of God that he per- 
mits them; he made and preserves the faculties 
which have invented the ialse ones, as well as 
tiiofie which comprdiend and treasure up the 
teue feith. Beli^ous belief, religious observancCj 
the looking forward to a future existence, and 
pointing to a condition in which the deeds dope 
on earth shall be visited with just recompense, 
are all facts of universal occurrence in the bistory 
and intellectual habits of the spedes. Are they 
all n mere fiction ? Do they indeed signify no- 
thing? Is that a mere groundless fency, which 
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io all places, in all ages, oocupiee uid has ocea-> 
pied the thoughts, uul mingled itself with tho 
actions of all mankind, whether l>arbaroue or 
lefined?* 

But if it be said that the beli«€ of nu^ a state 
is subservient to an important use, the restraining 
the pas^ons and elevating the feelings, it i» 
obvioUB to r^ly, that so great a mechanism ta 
pmduce this effect very imperfectly and precari- 
tmsly, appears little consistent with the ordinaty 
efficacy and simplicity of the wo As of Providenoe, 
and that the dispo^tion to shun vice and debase' 
ment could have been more easily and more cer' 
tainly implanted by making them disgusting. 
True, thare would then have been little merit in 
the restraint ; Imt of what value is the production 
of such merit, if the mind whuh attains it and 
becomes adorned 1^ it has no sooner appioached 
peifection than it ceases to exist at all? The 
s<qiposition of a Future State at once reconcile! 
all inconsistencies here as before, and enables 
us to comprehend why virtue is taught by the 
hopes of another life, as well as why those hop^i 

• Note VIII. 
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and the grounds they rest on, form so targe a 
portion of human contemplation. 

That the existence of the soul in a new state 
a^ler the entire dissolution of the body—- nay, that 
the existence of the body itself in a new state, 
after passing through death, is nothing contraiy 
to the analf^cs which nature presents, lias been 
oftentimes observed, and is a topic much dwelt 
upon, especially by the ancient philosophers. 
The extraordinary transformations which insects 
undergo have struck men's imaginations so power- 
Hilly in contemplating this subject, that the soul 
itself was deemed of old to be aptly designated 
under the emblematical form of a butterfiy, «4iich 
having emerged from the chrysalis state, flutters 
in the air, instead of continuing to crawl on the 
earth, as it did beibre the worm it once was ceased 
to exist. The instance of the fostus of animals, 
and especially of the human embryo, has occu- 
pied tlie attention of modem inquirers into this 
interesting subject. Marking the entire difference 
in one state of existence before and after birth, 
and the diversity of every one animal ftraction at 
those two periods, philosophers have inferred, that 
as on passing from the one to the other state of 
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existence ao mighty a change is wrought, without 
any destruction either of soul or body, a like 
transition may take place at death, and the erent 
which appears to close our being may only open 
tiie portals of a new, and higher, and more lasting 
condition. As far as such considerations suggest 
analogies, they Aimish matter of pleasing con- 
templation, perhaps lend even some illustration to 
the argument. Nevertheless, tliey must be re- 
■ garded as exceedingly feeble helps in this latter 
respect, if indeed their aid be not of a doubtful, 
and even dangerous kind. They are all drawn 
from material objects, — all rest upon the pro- 
perties and the fortunes of corporeal existences. 
Now the stronghold of those who maintain tlie 
Immortality of the Soul, and, indeed, all the doc- 
trines of Natural Theology, is the entire difference 
between mind and matter, and the proofs we have 
constantly around us, and within us, of existences 
as real as the bodies which affect our outward 
senses, but resembling those perishable things in 
no one quality, no one habit of action, no on© 
mode of being. 

Upon the particulars of a future state — the 
tind of existence reserved for the soul — the spe- 
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ties ctf its occupations and enjoymenta — ^Natural 
Hi^ogy is, of course, jn-ofouniily silent ; but not 
more silent lliEin BeTel&ti<m. We are left wlidtf 
to conjectme, and in a £dd on wliieli our hope- 
lessness of attaining any certain result is quite 
equal to our interest in tin success of the search. 
Indeed, all our ideas of happiness in this world 
are such as rather to disqualiiy us for the investi- 
gation, or what may more fitly be t^-med tiie 
isu^;iDation. Those id^eas are, for the most part, 
^ther directly connected with the senses, or de- 
rived from our condition of weakness here which 
occaeions tlie formation of connexions for mutual 
cemfort and suji^rt, and ^es to the feeUer 
party the feeling of allegiance, to the stronger 
the pleasure of protection. Yet may we conceive 
that, hereafter, such of our affections as have been 
the most chraiehed in li& shall survive and form 
again the delight of meeting those fiota wbtaa 
death has sevexed xa — that the soul may enjoy 
the purest delights in the exercise of its powers; 
above all, ibr the investigation of truth — that it 
may expatiate in the full discovery of whatever 
has hitherto been most ^Kiiingly revealed, or 
most carefully hidden from its view — that it may 
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be gratified with tJie sight of the useful harreit 
reaped by the world from the good seed which it 
helped to sow. We can only conjecture or faaey; 
But dieae, and such as these, are pleasures in 
which the gross indulgences of sense have no 
part, and which are even removed above the lesi 
refined of our moral gratifications: they may, 
therefore, be supposed consistent with a pure and 
fenltless state of sfuritual being. 

. Perhaps the greatest of all the difiiculties whi*^ 
we feel in forming such conjectural, regards dw 
endless duration of an immortal existence. AH 
our ideas in this world are so adapted to a limited 
continuance of liie — not only so moulded upon 
the s<^eme of a being incapaUe of lasting beyond 
a few years, but so inseparably connected with a 
constant change even here — a perpetual termina- 
tion of one stage of existence and beginning of 
another — that we cannot easily, if at aU, fancy an 
eternal, or even a long-continued, endurance of 
the same faculties, the same pursuits, and the 
same enjoyments. AU here is in perpetual move- 
jnent — ceaseless chan^. Thwe is nothing in us 
or about us that abides an hour — nay, an instant, 
Besting-place there is none for the ^ot — no haven 
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is provided where the mind may be still. How 
then shall a creature, thus wholly ignorant of 
repose — unacquainted with any continuation at 
all in any portion of his existence — so far abstract 
his thoughts from his whole experience as to 
conceive a long, much more a perpetual, duration 
of the same powers, pursuits^ feeHngs, pleasures? 
Here it is that we are the most lost in our en- 
deavours to reach the seats of the blessed with 
our imperfect organs of perception, and our inve- 
terate and only habits of thinking.* 

* The put of Dean Saifl'i latire which lalates to the Stulinyi 

may poasibljr iMKurtaioBie cesdvn as beuiag upon this topic. Thut 
the ataunch admiteig ot that gingalarly-gifled penoii ihoulil baTS 
b«en ftung into eataciei oa the permal of this exttaordinarf part 
of his viitiiiga, ueali not aurprise uh. Their lapturei were full 
eaaily excited ; but I am quite clear 1b«y haie given a wrong gloss 
to it, and heajied upon its meiiti a very undeserred praise. They 
thiuk that the picture of the Stulbrugs was intended tii wean uv 
from a lace of life, and that it has well accompliihed its purpose. 
t am very ceilaia that the Dean never had any such thing in 
view, because his sagacity was far too great not to iierceiva that 
he oulycoidd make out this position by a most undiiguised begging 
of tbe questioD. How could auy man of the most ordinary re- 
Section eipi»:t to wean his rellow-crealuiea from love of life by 
describing a aort of persons who at a given age lost their faculties, 
and became doting, diivelling idiots ? Did any mau breathing 
ever pretend that he wished to live, not only for centuries, but even 
for threescore yean and ten, bereaved of his uodentanding, and 
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It remains to observe, that all the speculations 
upon which we have touched under this second 
subdivision of the subject, the moral arginnent, 
are similar to the doctrines of iuductive science — 
at least to such of those doctrines as are less 
perfectly ascertained; but the investigation is 
conducted upon the same principles. The most 
satisfactory proofs of the soul's immortality are 
those of the first, or psychological class, derived 
from studying the nature of mind; those of the 
second class which we have last been surveying, 
■derived from the condition of man in connexion 
with the attributes of the Deity, are less distinct 
and cogent ; nor would they be sufficient of 
themselves ; but they add important confirmation 
to the othei^; and both are as truly parts of 
legitimate inductive science as any branch — we 
may rather say, any other branch — of moral phi- 
losophy. 

treated by the law and by his fclloir men ss in hop«leBl, incurable 
dotage? The passage in queatioii ii much more likely to baie 
proceeded from Swift's exaggerated miaaiithropy, and to have 
been designed aa an antidote to human pride, by shaving tha 
our duialiuu is necessarily limited — if, indeed, it ii not lathci 
la be regnrded as the nark of mere nhim and caprice. 
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SECTION VI. 

LORD bacon's doctrine OF FINAL CAUSES. 

It now appears, that when we said that Natural 
Theology can no more be dJKtmguijihed from 
the i^ysical, psychological, and ethical seAeaeai, 
iJD ceepect of the evidence it rests upon and 
the manner in which its investigations are Ut 
be conducted, than the diflaent dq>artments of 
those sciences can be distinguished frotn eadi 
other in the like xespect, we were only maloBg 
an assertion bcwne out by a dose and rigorous 
examination of the si:di}eet. How, then, comes 
it to pass, it m^ be asked, thi^ the fetber of 
InductiTe Fhiloeophy has banished the specula- 
tion of Final Causes from his system, as if it were 
no branch of inductive science ? A more atten- 
tive consideration of the question will show,^$t, 
that the sentence which he pronounced has been 
not a little misunderstood by persons who looked 
only at particular aphorisms, without duly regard- 
ing the context and the occasion ; and, secondly. 
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that Xord Bacos may very probably hare eoa- 
ceived a prejudice against the subject altogethec, 
from the abuses, or indeed perversioDe, to which a 
misplaced affection for it had given rise in some 
of the ancient schools of philosophy. 

That Ix>rd Bacon speaks disparagingly of die io^ 
quiry concerning final causes, both when he handles 
it didactically, and when he mentions it incident- 
ally, is admitted. He ^lumerates it among the 
«rrors that spring from the restlessness of mind 
(impotentia merUis), which forms the fourth class 
of the idols of the species {idola tribm) or causes <tf 
felse philosophy connected with the pecuharities 
of the human constitution.* In other parts of the 
same work he descants upon the mischiefs which 
have arisen in the schotds from mixing the doc- 
trines of natural religion witli those of natural 
philosophy ; f and he more than once treate of the 
inquiry concerning final causes as a barren specu- 
lation, comparing it to a nun or a vestal conse- 
crated to heaven.| But a nearer examination 

• Hov.Oig. lib.i Aph. 48. 
f lb. Aph. 9S ; and De Dig. et Aug. lib. i. 
X " Slerilii et tanquun virgo dea aarra uon paiit." C. 5. De 
1%. lib. iu. 
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of this great authority will show that it is not 
adverse to our doctrine. 

1. First of all it is to be remarked, that Lord 
Bacon does not disapprove of the speculation con- 
cerning final causes absolutely, and does not un- 
dervalue the doctrines of Natural Beligion, so long 
as that speculation and those doctrines are kept in 
their proper place. His whole writings bear testi- 
mony to the truth of this proposition. In the Pa- 
Toaceve to n&tural and experimental history, which 
closes the Nocuun. Organum, he calls the history of 
the phenomena of nature a volume of the work of 
\ God, and as it were another Bible — " volumen ope- 
rumDei, ettanquam altera scriptura."* In the first 
book of the De Dignitate, he says there are two 
books of rehgion to be consulted — the scriptures, 
to tell the will of God, and the hook of creation, 
to show his power.-f- Accordingly he maintains 
elsewhere,! that a miracle was never yet per- 
formed to convert atheists, because these might 
always arrive at the knowledge of a Deity by the 
hght of nature. Nor ought we to pass over the 
remarkable passage of the Cogiiala et Visa, in 
which he propounds the use of Natural Philo- 
• ParucKTC, c. 9. f Lib. U I lb. lib. ui. c. 13. 
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sophy as the cure for superstition and the support 
of true religion. " Naturalem Philosophiam, jwst 
vcrbum Dei, certissimam superstitionis medid- 
nam, eandem probatissimam fidei alimcntum ease. 
Itaquc merito religioni tanquam fidatissimam et 
acceptissintam ancillam attribui, cum altera to- 
luntatcm Dei, altera potestatem manifestet." * 
If the earlier part of the passage left any doubt 
of the kind of service which religion was to derive 
irom inductive science, the last words clearly show 
that it could only bo by the doctrine of final 
causes. 

2. But further, he distinctly classes natural re- 
ligion among the branches of legitimate science ; 
and it is of great and decisive importance to our 
present inquiry that we should mark the particu- 
lar place which he assigns to it. He first divides 
science into two great branches. Theology and , . 
Philosophy — comprehending under the former 
description only the doctrines of revelation, and 
under the latter all human science. Now, after 
expressly excluding Natural Beligion I from tlie, 
first class, he treats it as a pui of the second. 

* Frtaata Bacon!, Cogilata et Vis*, 
t DeDig.Ub.iiic.1. 
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The second, or pMoBopl^, is divided into three 
parts, according as its object is the Deity, Nature, 
or Man. The first ofthese subdivisions constitute 
Natural Beligion, which he says may be termed 
Divine knowledge, if you regard its object, bat 
Natural knowledge, if yon consider its nature and 
evidence ("ratione mfonnationis scientia natu- 
ralis censeri potest."*) That he places it in a 
different subdivision from Natural Philosophy 
proves nothing ; for he classes anatomy, medicine, 
and intellectual philosophy also in a difiercnt 
subdivision : they come under the head of Human 
Philosophy, or the science of man, as contradistin- 
guished from Natural Theology and Natural Phi- 
losophy, or the sdence of God and of external 
objects. Many objections may undoubtedly be 
made to this classification, of which it is perhaps 
enough to say, that it leads to separating optics 
as well as anatomy and medicinei' &om natural 
philosophy. But, at all events, it shows both that 
Lord Bacon deemed Natural Theology a fit object 
(rf philosophical inquiry, and that he regarded the 

■ He Dig. lib. iil. c 2. 

t lb. lib. iv. c 3. He treaU o! th« daudarata in optics, onder 
the head of the human mind — the aenjts. 
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indoetive method b» ftimiBhiiig Hie means I^ 
which the inquiry was to be condiicted. 

3. The general cennue npon the doctrine of 
iati causes to which we have in the outset ad- 
verted, as conveyed by certain incidental remarks, 
is manifestly directed against the abase of such 
speculations, and more especially in the anci^ 
schook d philosophy. Lord Biu»>n justly objects 
to the confoonding of final with efficient or ph^- 
cal causes ; be marks the loose and figurative laD- 
goa^ to which this confiiraon has given rise ; he 
asks if it is philosophical to describe the eje as 
Aristotle, Galen, and others do, with the eyelids 
and eydasfaes as a wall and a hedge to protect it ; 
or the bones as so many beams and pillars to 
support the body;* and he is naturally appro- 
henaive of the danger which laay result Irom men 
introducing &ncies of their own into science, and. 
above aU, irom their setting out with such fancies, 
and then making the hcts bend to humour them. 
This is indeed the great abuse of the doctrine of 
final causes ; and the more to be dreaded in its 
consequences, because of the rehgious feelings 

* De Dig. lib. iii. c. 4. 
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wMch are apt to mix themselves with such specu- 
lations, and to consecrate error.' 

4. The objections of Lord Bacon are the more 
clearly shown to .be levelled against the abuse 
only, that we find him speaking in nearly similar 
terms of.lo^c and the mathematics as having 
impeded the progress of natural science. In the 
passage idready referred to, and which occurs 

.- twice in his books, where the Platonists are 
accused of mixing Natural Beligion with philo- 
sophy, the latter Platonists (or Eclectics) are in 
the same words charged with corrupting it by the 

"" mathematics, and the Peripatetics by logicf Not 
certainly that the greatest logician of modem 
times could undervalue either his own art or the 
skill of the analyst, but because Aristotle through 
dialectic, and Proclus through geometrical pe- 



* Tliii idea, ia ciprtned by Bacon, with his wonted felicity, in 
the 75th Aphotiun. " Pexoma enim les ett emnam apothsoBit ; et . 
pro peite inlelledds habenda est, si vanis acccilat veneiatio." (Nor. 
Oi^. lib. i.) He giTes an instance of this fully in the perverted 
use made of same poriioni of tbe Bible history — "Hinc vanitst 
DonnuUi ex modernii summ^ levitale ila indulsenmt, ut ia primo - 
capitiilo Genesefis et in libra Job et aliis scripturis saciis, Fhiloio- 
phiam Naturalem funilaie eonali unt ; inter tiva gvartnlet piaWua." 
. t Not. Org, lib. i. Aph. 96 ; De Dig. Ub. L 
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d&ntiy, neglected that humbler but more useftil 
pTorince of watching and interpretiug nature, and 
used ihe instruments furnished by logic and the 
matlKmatics, not to assist them in classifying facts, 
or in reasoning from them, but to construct phan- 
tastic theories, to which they made the &ctB bend. 
When rightly examined, then, the authority of 
Lord Bacon appears not to oppose the doctrine 
which we are seeking to illustrate. Yet it is 
possible that a strong impression of the evils 
occasioned by the abuse of these speculations 
may have given him a less favourable opinion of 
them than they deserved. It appears that he 
had even conceived some prgudice against 
logic and the mathematics from a similar 
cause ; and he manifests it, not only in the pas- 
sages already referred to, but in that portion of 
his treatise De Dig, et Aug., in which he treats of 
mathematical as an appendix to physical science, 
expressing much hesitation whether to rank it ab 
a science, and dehvering himself with some aspe- 
rity gainst both logidans and mathematicians.* 

* Da D^. lib. iiL e. €.— Deliciii et futom matfaematiconim, 
qui hanc identiam pbyiicei fisri imperara cniuaiit. NmcId euim 
quo fala Gat ut matbfnutka et logica qua andltuura loca efga 
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High as ia the authority of this great man — snd 
upon the sul^ect of the present mqniry the 
highest of all — ^yet, if it clearly appears that the 
argument &om Final Canses comes within the 
scope of inductire science, we are hound to admit 
it within the dide of legitimate human know- 
ledge, even if we finmd Ote father of that sdence 
had otherwise judged. It is dear that, bad he 
now lived, he would himself have rejected stmie 
Bpeculatioas as wholly beyond the reach of the 
human faculties, which he anhesitatingly ranges 
among the objects of sound philosophy.* It is 
equally undeniable that he would have treated 
others with greater respect than he has sh6wn 
them.f Above all, it is certain that he would 

phyaicBm w giitre debebant, nihikaiuKn, certitudiaem pra is 
jtctaatM, dominatuMieiii ezBfcera pctaaL'' 

* He distiaEllyconsidera the "doctrine of angeli and ■piiit9"u 
an "appendix to Natural Theology/'and holds that thdr nature 
majr be inreitigated bf H^nee, iDclnding that of nneleau apiiitt 
. crdanKnu, which be safiholdin this inquiiy the tame place ai 
poieons do in phjrsca, or vices in ethics. — (De Dig. lib. iii. c. 2.) 
Natoral m^^, thedoctrineof Ihseiiiatiaa,thedisa)Teiyof fuloritr 
from dieami and ecatsdesi espedall; in bad faealtli flom iatk- 
bed gUmpsei — in a irord, diTinatioD— 4ie holds to be Inanche* of 
•cience deserf ii^ of cnltiratiDn ; thongli be wains against acooac;, 
01 the practice of witcbdafl.— (lb, lib. if. c 3, and lib. ii. c 2.) 

f He complains of traatisesaf Natural Hiatt>rybeiiig''nroUed 
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never have atSeied Hmt the TeneratioD due to 
ids own ataae should ensbrine an lAd* to ob- 
struct the pn^ress of truth, and alienate her 
votaries from &e true worship which he himself 
had founded. 

That Lord Bacon has not himself indulged in 
any epeculatiouB akin to those of Natural Theo- 
logy is, beyond aR dispute, true. There is hardly 
any writer upon moral or natural science, in 
v^ose works fewer references can be found to the 
power or wisdom of a superintending Providence. 
It would be difficult to find in any other author, 
ancient or modem, as much of very miscellaneous 
matter upon almost all physical subjects as he has 
iMTOight together in the Sytta Syloanan, without 
one allusion to Final Causes. But it must also be 
admitted, that it would not be easy to find in any 
other writer of the least name upon physical sub- 
jects so little d" value, and ao much that is wholly 
unworthy of respect That work is, indeed, a 
striking instance of the inequalities of the human 

nth ^;urei of Br'""!^ lud planta, and othei mpeifluoiu matter 
imteaduf baiug enriched wilb wUd ohM$^(2iC'— <De D%, lib. 

• IdolumtlMaln.' V/ ''- 

by Google 
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faculties. Among the one thousand obserra- 
tions of which it consists, hardly one — of the two 
hundred and eighteen pages certainly not one^ 
can be found in which there is not Bome instance 
of credulity, superstition, groundless hypothesis, 
manifest error of some kind or other ; and nothing 
at any time ^ven to the world ever exhibited a 
more entire disregard of all his own rules of plu- 
JoBophizJng : for a superficial examination of facts, 
a hasty induction, and a proneness to fanciful 
theory, form the distinguishing characters of the 
whole book. Assuredly it is a proof that the 
doctrine of Final Causes is not the only parent of 
a "phantastic philosophy," though the other base 
undergrowth of "heretical rehgion" * may not be 
found in the recesses of the Sylva. 

Descartes, whose original genius for the ab- 
stract sciences fixed an sera in the histoiy of pure 

* TbU ftrifcing and epigmniiiallc antithesis occun more thnn 
pnei in hia wiitiiigi. Thiu, in the Nor. Org. lib. i. aph. 65 — " £s 
diTiaonim et humanDnim inalfls&na admiitioae, aoa Bolum edu- 
ciluT philDBophis phantutica, led etisni Rel^^ hsrslicB;" and 
Bgun, in De Ug. and Aug. lib. iiL c 3, speaking of the abuta of 
•apecnlatioDi toucliiag natunl religion, be lemaiba on the " incom- 
inoda et pericula quie ex eo (.abiuCl) torn religion!, turn philoio- 
phin impendent, ulpote qui religionem htereticam piocudil el 
phitoiophiam pbaatuticiua et lupentibDHm." 
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mathematics, as remarkable asSacon's genius did 
in that of logic, like him failed egregiously as a 
cultirator of natural philosophy; and he excluded 
Final Causes altogether from his system as a pre- 
posterous speculation— an irreverent attempt to 
penetrate mysteries hidden from human eyes by 
the imperfection of our nature. But it is to be 
observed, that all the succeEsful cultivators of 
physical science have, as if under the influence of 
an irresistible impulsion, indulged in the sublime 
contemplations of Natural Beligion, Nor have 
they fallen into this track from feeling and senti' 
ment ; they have pursued it as one of the paths 
which inductive philosophy opens to the student 
of nature. To say nothing of Mr. Boyle, one of 
the earliest cultivators of experimental philo- 
sophy, whose works are throughout imbued with 
this spirit, and who has left a treatise expressly 
on the Buliject of Final Causes, let us listen to the 
words of Sir Isaac Newton himself. The greatest 
work of man, the Principia, closes with a swift 
transition from its most difficult invcBtigation, tha 
determination and correction of a comet's tra- 
jectory upon the parabolic hypothesis,* to that 
• Mndpia, lib. iiL Prop. xU. and ilii. 
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eele^n-ated Bdudimn, upon iriucb I>f. Clarke's 
argument dpriori for the existence of a Deity is 
built. But nhatever may be deemed the Eiound- 
nem of that ai^ument, or the intrinsic value of 
the doqnent and sublime passages wiach lay itv 
finmdatioQ, its iUustrioas author at the same time 
pcnnts our attention to the demonstration from 
induction, and in the most distinct onA positive 
terms sanctions the doctxine, that tins is a legi- 
timate branch, ctf natural knowledge. " Hunc 
(Beum) cognosdmus per propnetaies ejus et at- 
tributa et per sapientissimas et optimas rerum 
■tructuras et causas Gnates, et admiramur ob pro- 
Bpectiones." — " Deus sine dominio, providenti^, 
et causis finalibus, nihil alind est quam &tam et 
natura." — "Et hsec de Deo — de quo utiqne ex 
pluenomenis disserere ad philosophiajn naturalem 
pertinet." — (Sckoliam G^ierale.) 

And if he could not rest from Ms immortal 
labours in setting forth tJie system of Hie Uni- 
verse, Tidtbout raising his mind to the contem- 
plation of Him who " weighed the mountains in 
scales and the hills in a balance," so neither could 
he pursue the more minute operations of the 
most subtile material agent, without again 
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rising towards Him who stud " I^et there be 
light." The most exquisite mvestigatioii ever 
conducted by man of the laws of nature by the 
means of experiment abounds in its latter portion, 
with explicit references to &e doctrines of Natu- 
ral Theology, and with admissions that the busi- 
ness of physical science is "to deduce causes from 
effects till we crane to the very First Cause," and 
that " every true step made in inductiro philoso- 
phy is to be highly valued, becaose it brings us 
nearer to the First Cause." * 

* Optica, Book iii. Query 28. — " How cams the bodiei of ani- 
m>ll lo be contiived with ao much art, uid for what enda were (he 
Mrenl purti ? Ww the ejt coalrived nithout ildll id optica, and 
tbtm without Imowledgeof aouudf" (S«b, too, Query 31.) 
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SECTION VII. 

OF SCIENTIFIC AKRANOEHEKT, AND THE METHODS 
OP ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS. 

Having slioivii that Natural Theology is a branch 
of indactiTe science — ^pwtly physical, partly intel- 
lectual and moral — it is of comparatively little im- 
portance to inquire whether or not it can be kept 
apart from the other branches of tiiose sciences. 
In one view of this question we may say, that 
there is no more ground for the separatioa than 
there would be for making a distinct science of 
all the propositions in Natural Philosophy which 
immediately relate to the human body — whereby 
we should have portions of dynamics, pneumatics, 
optics, chemistry, electricity, and all human ana- 
tomy and pathology as contradistinguiBhed from 
comparative, reduced under one and the same 
head — a classification, indeed, resembling Lord 
Bacon's. But in another, and, as it seems, the 
more just view, there is a sufficient number of 
resemblances and differences, and the importance 
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of the subject is sufficient, to justify the making' 
a separate head of Natural Theology. The ques- 
tion is entirely one of convenience ; nothing of 
essential moment turns upon the classification} 
and there is obviously an advantage in having 
the truths collected in one body, though they 
are culled iom the various part£ of Physical 
and Metaphysical saence to which they naturally 
belong. All that is needful is, constantly to keep 
in mind the identity of the evidence on which 
these truths rest, with that which is the grouDd->. 
wock of those othei parts of philosophy. 

Although, however, convenience and the para- 
mount importance of the sul^ect seem to require 
such a separation, it is manifest that much of 
theology must still be found intermingled with 
physics and psychology, and there only ; for the 
truths of Natui'al Thetdogy being sufficiently de- 
monstrated by a certain induction of facts — a 
certain number of experiments and observations 
—no further proof is required ; and to assembto 
aH the evidence, if it were possible, would be only 
incumbering the subject with superfluoua proofs, 
while the collection would still remain incomplete, 
as every day is adding to the instances discovered 
u3 
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pf design spearing in the pheaomena of ihe na- 
tuxal and moral world. It has been said, indeed, 
tlia( a single wcil-establislied proof of design is 
fBOOgli, and that no additional stxength is gained 
\o the argument by mnlt^ying the instances. 
We shall afterwards dioir with what limitatiauB 
this propontioD is to be receiTed; but for our 
p'esent purpose it is sufficient, that, at all eyentSt 
a certain definite number of instances are of force 
enough to work out the demonstration ; and yet 
in every branch of physics and psychology new 
instances aee presented at each step we make. 
These instances aie of great importance; they 
are to be carefully noted and treasured up ; they 
fcNm most valuable parts of those scientific in- 
qiuries, conveying, in its purest form and in its 
highest degree, the gratification of contemplating 
abstract truths, in which consists the whole oS the 
Measure derived from science, pnqwacly so called — 
tiiat is, from science as such, and as independent 
of its application to uses or enjoyments of a cor- 
poreal kind. 

An apprehension has frequently been enter- 
tained by learned and pious men — men of a truly 
philosophical spirit — lest the natural desire of 
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traciag design in the works of natuie shoold 
carry inquirers too far, and iead them to give 
scope to their imagination rather than contain 
their speculatioBB within the bounds of strict rea- 
soning. They have dreaded the introduction of 
what Lord Bacon calls a " phantsstic philosophy/' 
and have also Mt alarm at the injuries which reli- 
gion may rec^ve 6om being exposed to ridicule, 
in tite event of the speculations proving ground- 
less upon a closer examination. But it does not 
appear reasonable that philosophers should be 
deterred by sudi considerationB &om anxiously in- 
vestigating the Bul^ect of Final Causes, and giving 
it the place which belongs to it in all their in- 
quiries ; provided that they do not suffer lancy to 
intermix with and disturb their speculations. If 
th^ do, ihey commit the greatest error of which 
reasoners can be guUly — an error against which 
it is the very ol^ect of inductive philosophy to 
guard; but it is no more an error in this, than in 
tike other investigations of science. He who ima- 
gines design where there is none ; he who either 
assumes facts in order to build upon them an 
inference fovourable to Natural Religion, or from 
admitted facts draws such an inference &ncifully. 
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and not li^ally, comes within the description of 
a false pbiloeopher : he prefers the hypothetical 
to the inductive method ; he cannot say with his 
master, "hypotkeseg rem fingo;"* he renounces 
the modem, and recurs to the exploded modes of 
philosophising. But he is not the more a false 
philosopher, and does not the more sin against 
the light of improved science, for comnntting the 
olfence in the pursuit of theological tmth. He 
would have been liable to the same chaise if he 
had resorted to his fancy instead of observation 
and experiment while in search of any odier scien- 
tific trutii, or had hypothetically assumed a prin- 
ciple of classi^ng admitted phenomena, instead 
of rigorously deducing it from examining tbeir 
circumstances of resemblance and of diversity. 
. That any serious discredit can be brought upon 
the science of Natural Theology itself, from the 
failures to which such- hypothetical reasonings 
may lead, seems not very easy to conceive. Vain 
and superficial minds may take any subject for 
their ridicule, and may laugh at the mechaniciaa 
and the chemist as well as the theologian, when 
they chance to go astray in their searches after 

* Friacipia, lib. iu. Scb. Gen. 
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truth. Yet no one ever thought of being discou- 
laged from e^qKrimentol inquiries, because even 
tiie strictest prosecution of the inductive method 
cannot always guard against error. It is of the 
essence of nil investigations of merely contingent 
tru^ that they are exposed to casualties which do 
not beset the paths of the geometrician and the 
analyst. A conclusion from one induction of facts 
may be well warranted until a larger induction 
obliges u& to abandon it, and adopt another. Yet 
no one deems chemistry discredited because a 
body considered in one state of our Icnowledge 
to be a compound acid has since appeared rather 
to be a simple substance, bearing to the acids nO 
resemblance in its composition; nor would the 
optical discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton be discre- 
dited, much less the science he cultivated be 
degraded, if the undulatory hypothesis should, 
on a ftiller inquiry, become established by strict 
proof. Yet such errors, or rather such imperfect 
and partial views, were the result of a strict obe- 
dience to the inductive rules of philosophising. 
How much less ground for cavil against either 
those rules, or the sciences to which they are ap- 
phcable, would be afforded by the observations o£ 
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thoee who had mistakes ibeai way through a 
n^kct <^ inductive prmciple, and b; fc^owing 
blindly ialse guides ! 

While then, on the one hand, we allow Natoi^ 
Theology to form a distinct head or branch, the 
other sciences must of necessity continue to class 
its truths amcHig their own ; and thus every science 
may be stated to consust of Aree divisions — 1. The 
truths which it teaches relative to the constitution 
and action of matter or of mind ; — 2. The trutha 
which it teaches relative to theok^; and 3. The 
application of both classes of truths to }HBcticaI 
uses, physical or moraL Thus, the sdence of 
pneumatics teaches, under the _^rsf head, the doc- 
trine of the pressure of the atmosphere, and its 
connexion with respiration, and with the suspen- 
sion of weights by the formation of a vacutun. 
Under the Mecond head, it shows the adaptation of 
the lungs of certain animula to breathe the air, 
and Uie feet of others to support their bodies, in 
consequence of both beang framed in accordance 
with the framer doctrine — ^that is, with the law of 
pressure — and thus demonstrates a wise and bene- 
ficent design. Under the third bead, it teaches the 
construction of barometers, steam-engines, &c.. 
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trhile the contem|4atton <£ the Divine wisdom 
and goodneds inculcates pi^, patience, and 
hope. 

But it may be said, that in this cla86)ficati<ni of 
the ol^ts of sdence, we omit one wdinarily 
reckoned esaoitial — the e^^anation of pheno- 
mena. The aiuwer is, that soch a daiisificatitm 
is not strictly accnrate, as no definite line can be 
drawn between the explanation of phenomena 
and the analytical process by which the truths 
themselveB axe established: in a w<wd, betwe^i 
analysis and synthesis in the sciences of contingent 
^Titb. For the same phenomena i^iicb form the 
materials c^ the analytical investigation — the steps 
that lead us to the proposition or discovery — 
would, in a reversed orderj becrane the subjects of 
the synthetical operation ; that is, the things to 
be explained by means of the proposition or dis- 
coreiy, if we had been led to it by another route, 
in other words, if we had reached it by means of 
other phenomena of the like kind, referrible to the 
same class, and tailing within the same principle 
or rule. Thus the experiments upon the pris- 
matic spectrum prove the sun's light to be com- 
posed of rays of different re&angibility. This 
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being demonstiatod, we may «q>lun by meuu of 
it the phenometia which fonn the proois of the flrat 
propoBitiun of the "Optics," that lights which 
diSfer in colour differ in refran^bility — aa that a 
parallelogram of two colours refracted through a 
prism has its sides no longer parallel ; or, having 
shown the different re&angibility by the prismatic 
phenomena, we may explfdn why a lens has the 
focus of violet rays nearer than the focus of red, 
while this experiment is of itself one of the most 
cogent proo& of the different refrangibihty. It is 
plain that, in these cases, the same phenomenon 
may be made indiscriminately the subject matter 
^tlier of an^ysis or synthesis. So, one of th& 
pnx^ ^ven of latent heat is, that after you heat 
a bar of iron once or twice by hammering it, the 
power of being thus heated is exhausted, until by 
exposing it to the fire that power is restored. Yet. 
suppose we had proved the doctrine of the absorp' 
tion of heat by other experiments — as by the 
effects on the thermometer of liquids of different 
temperatures mixed together — the phenomenon 
of the iron bar would be expUcable by that doc- 
trine thus learnt. Again, another proof of the 
same truth is the production of heat by the sudden 
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coddenBation of gaseous fluids, and of cold by 
evaporation, the evolution of heat being infeired 
from the fonner, and its absorption from the latter 
operation. But if the experiments upon the mix- 
ture of fluids of difierent temperatures, and other 
facts, had sufficiently proved the disappearance of 
heat in its sensible form, and its being held in a 
state in which it did not aSect the thermometer, 
we i^ould by means of that doctrine have been 
able to account for the refrigerating effect of eva-' 
povatioQ, and the heating power of condensation. 
It cannot, then, be a real and an accurate dis- 
tinction, or one founded on the nature of the 
tlung, which dependH on the accident of the one. 
set of fects having been chosen for the instra- 
meots of the analytical, and the other set for the 
subjects of the synthetical operation, each set- 
being alike applicable to either use. For, in order 
that the synthesis may be correct, nay, in order 
that it may be strict and not hypothetical, it is ob- 
viously necessary that the phenomena should be 
of such a description a£ might have made them 
subservient to the analysis. In truth, both the 
operations are essentially the same-^the general- 
ization of particulars — the arranging or classi^rmg' 
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fiKts SO as to obtun a mora general or oompre- 
lieiuiTe fact ; and the eipl«natioD of phrauMnena' 
is just as mucli a process of geitenilixation or 
das8ificatio& as tlie imrest^ation of the proposi- 
tion itsel£ by means of wloch you are to give &o 
exi^anation. We do not perform two operations, 
bat one, in these investigationB. We do not in 
reality first find by th» prism that light is dif- 
ferently r^'angible, md then explain the rain- 
bow — or show by the air-pnmp that the atmoft- 
phere presses with the weight of so many poirads 
upon a square foot, and then explain the steam- 
engine and the fly's fi»t — or prove, by burning 
the two w^ghed gases together and boming iion 
in one of them, that water is composed of them 
both, and that mst is the metal combined with 
one, and then explain why iron rusts in water. 
But we observe all these sereral fiicts, and find 
that they are related to each other, and resolvaUe 
into three classes — that the phenomena of the 
prism and of the shower are the same, the spec- 
tram and the rainbow being Tarieties of the same 
&ct, more general than either, and comprehending 
many others, all redutable within its compass — 
that tbe air-pump, the steam-engine, the fly's fiiot. 
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are all the same fact, and corae within a deserip- 
tioD still more genenl and compendions — tiiat 
tiie rusting of iron, the burning of inflxnunable 
air, and the partial consumption a! the blood in 
tbe lungs, are likewise the same &ct in difierent 
shapes, and rescdvaUe into a fact much more com- 
prdiensive. 

If, then, tbfl distinction of investigatiDn and 
exphmation, or the ana^tical and synthetical 
process, is to be retained, it can only be nominal; 
ud it is productire c^ but little if any conve- 
nience. On the contrary, it is calculated to in- 
troduce inaccurate habits oi philosophising, and 
holds out a temptation to hypothetical reasoning. 
Having obtained a general law, or theory, we are 
prose to apply it where no indaction shows that 
it is applicable; and perceiving that it woold 
account for ihe observed phenomena, if certain 
things existed, we are f^t to assume their eidst- 
ence, that we may apply our explanation. Thus 
we know that if the walrus's ibot, or the fly's, make 
a vacuum, the presaore of the air will support the 
animal's weight, and hence we assume that the 
vacuum is made. Yet it is clear that we have no 
right whatever to do so ; and that the strict rules 
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of induction require us to prove the vacuum before 
we can arrange this fact in the same class with 
the other instances of atmospheric pressure. But 
when we have proved it by observation, it will be 
sud we have gained nothings by oux general doc- 
trine. True ; but all that the science entitles ua 
to do is, not to draw lacts we are half acquainted 
with under the arbitrary sway of our rule, but to 
examine each fact in all its parts, and bring it 
legitimately within the rule by means of its ascer- 
tained resemblances — ^that is, classify it with thcea 
others to which it bears the common relation. 
Induction gives us the right to expect that the 
same result will always happen &om the same 
action operating in like circunutances ; bul; it is of 
the essence of this inference that the similarity be 
first shown. 

It may be worth while to illustrate this further, 
as it is an error very generally prevailing, and 
leads to an exceedingly careless kind of inquiry: 
The Aindamental rule of inductive science is, that 
no hypothesis shall be admitted — that nothing 
shall be assumed merely because, if true, it would 
esplun the facts. Thus the magnetic theory of 
^pinus is admitted by all to be admirably con- 
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Bistent vnih itself, and to explain all tlie plieno- 
nena — that is, to tally exactly vith the tacts 
observed. But there is no proof at all of the 
accumulation of electrical or magnetic fluid at the 
one pole, and other fundamental positions; on 
the contrary the facts are rather against them : 
tiierefore, the theory is purdy gratuitous ; and 
although it would be difficult to find any other, 
on any subject, more beautiful in itself, or more 
consistent with all the phenomena, it is universally 
rejected as a mere hypothesis, of no use or value 
in scientific research. The inductive method con- 
sists in only admitting those things which the 
&cts prove to be true, and excludes the supposing 
things merely because they square with the facts. 
Whoever makes such suppontions upon observing 
a certain number of &cts, and then varies those 
suppositions when new iacts come to his know- 
ledge, so as to make the theory tally with the 
observation — ^whoever tiius goes on touching and 
retouching his theory each time a new fact is 
observed which does not fall within the original 
proposition, is a mere Iramer of hypotheses, not 
an inductive inquirer — a fancier, and not a philo- 
sopher. 
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' Now, thii being the undoubted rule, does not the 
course of those &11 exactly within it, who, having 
upon a certain dam of phenomena, built a coocki- 
non le^timately and l^ strict induction, employ 
that conclusion to e^lain other phenomena, vhidi 
they have not prerionsly shown to &11 within the 
same description ? Take the example of the 
Torricellian vacunm. Having by that experiment 
proved the weight of the atmosphere, we have a 
light to conclude diat a tube filled with waiex 
fiirty feet high would have a vacuum in the upper- 
most seven feet — because we know the relative 
qiecific giavitJes of water and nien:uiy, and mi^t 
predict &om thence that the lighter Said wonld 
stand at the h^ht of thirty-three feet ; and this 
conclusion we have a right to draw, without any 
ezpeiiments to ascertain the existence of a vaeuma 
in the upper pert of the tube. But we should 
have no rtg^t whatever to draw lliia eoDdusion, 
without ascertaining the specific gravities of the 
two fluids : fw if we did, it would be assuming 
that the two lacts belonged to the same class. So. 
respecting the power of tlw walrus or the fly to 
walk up a vertical plane. We know the e&cts 
of exhausting the air between any two bodies. 
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aod leanng the external ntmosplme to pren 
agftinst them: they will cohere. But if front 
thence we e^lain the support given to the wal- 
lUB or the fly widiout ezanuning their feet, and 
ucertaining th^ they do exhaost or press out the 
air — it in diort, we aMume the existence of a 
vacuum under their feet, merely because were 
there a vacuum the pressure of the sir would pro- 
duce Uie cohesion, and thus account for the phe- 
nomena — ^we really only propound a hypothens. 
We suppose certain circumstances to exist, in 
<adeT to classify the &ct with other facts actually 
observed, and Uie existence of idiich circumstances 
in necessary, in order that the phenomena may be 
reducible under ibe same head. 

There is no reason whatever for asserting ibat 
tioB view of the subject restricts the use of induc- 
tion by requiring too close and constant a refer- 
ence to actual observation. The inductive pon- 
ciple is this — that from observing a number of 
particular fitcts, we reason to others of the same 
hind — that from observing a certain tiling to hap- 
pm in certain circumstances, we expect the same 
ibing to haq[)pen in the like circumstances. This 
is to genoalize ; but then this assumes that we 
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first show the identity of the facts, by proving the 
Bimilarity of the circumstances. If not, we sup* 
pose or fency, and do not reason or generaUxe. 
The tendency of the doctrine that a propositios 
being demonstrated by one set of facts, may be 
used to expliun another set, has the effect c^ 
naldng US suppose or assume the identity or 
resemblance which ought to be proved. The 
true principle is, that induction is the general- 
izing or classifying of facts by observed resem- 
blances and diversities. 

Nothing liere stated has any tendency to 
shackle our experimental inquiries by too rigidly 
narrowing the proof. Thus, although we are not 
allowed to suppose any thing merely because, if 
it existed, other tlungs would be explained ; yet, 
when no other supposition Will account for the 
appearances, the hypothesis is no longer gratui- 
tous ; and it constantly happens, that an inference 
drawn trom an imperfect induction, and which 
would be, on that state of the lacts, unauthorized 
because equivocal and not the only supposition 
on which the facts could be explained, becomes 
legitimate on a further induction, whereby we 
show that, though the facts first observed mig^ 
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be explained 1^ some other supposition, yet those 
facts newly observed could to no other supposi- 
tion be reconciled. Thus, the analytical experi- 
ment on the constitution of water, by passing 
Bteam over red hot iron, is not conclusive, be- 
cause, although it tallies well with the position 
that water consists of oxygen and hydrogen, yet 
it would also tally with another supposition, that 
those gases were produced in the process and 
not merely separated Irom each other ; so that 
neither oxygen nor hydrogen existed in the water 
any more than acid and water exist in coal and 
wood, but only their elements, and that, like the 
acid and water, the products of the destructive 
distillation of those vegetable substances, the 
oxygen and hydrogen, were compounded, and 
in fact produced by ihe process. But when, 
besides the analytical, we have the synthetical ex- 
periments of Mr. Cavendish and Dr. Priestley* — 

■ Dr. Priestley drew no coDclusion o[ the leoat value from hit 
eipeiinentB. But Mr. Watt, after thoroughly weighing them, by 
csreflil comparison with other facts, arrived at the opinion that 
they proved the eompoiitkin of water. Thia may jusHy be aud to 
have beenthediKovery of thst great truth in chemical ncienee. ' I 
bare examined tbe eriJenee, and am convinced that be waa ths' 
fint ducDveier, in point of lime, although it ia very pogiible that 
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when we find tiiat by bumii^ the two gfues in 
a dose vessel, they dis^pear, and leave a weight 
of water eqoal to ibeir united wei^ta — ^we hove 
a fact not reconcilable to any other snppositioD, 
except that of the composition of this fluid. It is 
as when, in solving a problem, we fix upon a 
point in one line, curved or straig^ because it 
answers one of the conditions — ^it may be tiie 
right point, or it may not, for all the otiier points 
of the line equally answer that condition ; bat 
when we also show that the remaining conditions 
require the point to be in another line, and tjiat 
this other intersects the fomur in the very point 
we had assumed, then no doubt can exist, and 
the pmnt is evidently the one required, none othw 
fiilfilHng all ^e conditionB. 

We have used the words analytical and synthe- 
tical as applicable to the experiments of resolu- 
tion and composition; and in this sense these 
terms are strictly correct in reference to inductive 
operations. But the use of the terms analysis 
and synOmia as applicable to the processes of, 

Mi. CftTiDdish iii>7 h»e airlTsd «.l lli« ume truth fVom bii own 
eEpeiinMDti, withiint say launrkdge of Mr. W>tt'« nrliei procen 
of reaMUUBg. 
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induction — the former being the investigation of 
truths by experiment or observation, and the 
latter the explaining other facts by means of the 
truths 80 ascert^ned — is by no means so correct, 
and rests upon an extremely fallacious analogy, 
if there be indeed any analogy, for identity, or 
even resemblance, there is none. The terms are 
borrowed from mathematical science, where they 
denote the two kinds of investigation employed 
In solving problems and investigating theorems. 
"When, in order to solve a problem, we suppose a 
^ng done which we know not how to do, we 
reason upon the assumption that the prescribed 
conditions have been complied with, and proceed 
till we find something which we already possess 
the means of doing. This gives us the construc- 
tion; and the synthetical demonstration consists 
in merely retracing the steps of the analjrsis. And 
so of a theorem: we assume it to be true, and 
reasoning on that assumption, we are led to some- 
thing which we know from other sources to be true, 
the synthesis being the same operation reversed. 
The two operations consist here, of manifest ne- 
cessity, of the very same steps — the one being the 
steps of the other taken in the reverse order. In 
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Physics, to make the operations similar to these, 
the same facts should be the ground or compo- 
nent parts of botti. In analysis, we should ascend 
not only from particulars to generals, but from 
the same particulars, and then the synthesis would 
be a descent through the same steps to the parti- 
cular phenomena from the general fact. But it 
is a spurious synthesis, unlike the mathematical, 
and not warranted by induction, to prove the pro- 
position by one set of facts, and by that proposi* 
lion to explain— that is, classify — another set, 
without examining it by itself If we do examine 
it by itself, and find that it is such as the proposi- 
tion applies to, then also is it such as might prove 
the proposition ; and the synthesis is here, as in 
the case of the mathematical investigation, the 
analysis reversed. As far as any resemblance or 
analogy goes, there is even a greater affinity be- 
tween the inductive analysis and the geometrical 
synthesis, than between those operations which 
go by the same name ; and I hardly know any- 
thing in experimental investigation resembling 
the mathematical analysis, unless it be when, from 
observing certain facts, we assume a position, and 
then infer, that if this be true, some other facts 
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must also exist, wldcli we find (from other proofs) 
really do exist, lliis bears a reeemblance rather 
to the analytical investigation than to the compo- 
sition or synthetical demonstration of theorems 
in the ancient geometry. It is not the course 
of reasoning frequently pursued in experimental 
sciences ; but a most beautiful example of it . oc- 
curs in the Second Part of Dr. Black's experi- 
ments on Magnesia Alba and Quick Lime, the 
foundation of theinodem gaseous chemistry. 

Upon the whole, the use of these terms is apt 
to mislead ; and, for the reasons which have been 
assigned, there seems no solidity in the division 
of inductive inquiry into the two classes.* 

* When IhU Metioa wu written, I hwl not teen Mr. Stewsrt'a 
learned remarks upon amlysi* »Qd a^mtheaii in the iecond volume 
of his KlementH, nor wbb awai« of tbe obterrationi of Dr. Hook, 
quoted by him, and which >how a nmukable coinddeoce vilh ana 
of the obienaliuHH in the l«it. Mr. Stewart's ipeculatioai do not 
come upon the sunio ground with mine; bat Dr. Hook hsTing 
TOTeraed the use of the teimi analyiii and lyntheui in eipeii- 
menial science, aSbida a (trong conHrmation of the remark which 
I have ventured to make upon tbe inaccuracy of this application 
of mathematical laagu^^. — (See Elem. of Phil, of Human Mind, 
vol. ii. p. 354, 4to.) 
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PART THK SECOND. 



OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE STUDY OF 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 



The uses of studying the science to which our 
inquiries have been directed now demand some 
consideration. These consist of i the pleasures 
which attend all scientific pursuits, the pleasures 
and the improvement peculiar to the study of 
Natural Theology, and the service rendered by 
this study to the doctrines of Revelation. 



SECTION I. 

OF THE PLEASURES OF SCIENCE, 

As we have established the position that Na- 
tural Theology is a branch <rf Inductive Science, 
it follows that its truths are calculated to bestow 
the same kind of gratification which the investi- 
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gation and the contemplation of scientific truth 
generally is fitted to give. 

That there is a positive pleasure in such re- 
searches and such views, wholly independent of 
any regard to the advantages derived from theip-'- 
application to the aid of man in his physical 
necessities, is quite undeniable. The ascer- 
taining by demonstration any of the great truths 
in the mathematics, or proving by experiment any 
of the important properties of matter, would 
give a real and solid pleasure, even were it certain 
that no practical use could be made of either the 
one or the other. To tnow that the square of 
the hypothenuse is always exactly equal to the 
sum of the squares of the sides of a right-angled 
triangle, whatever be its «ize, and whatever the 
magnitude of the acute angles, is pleasing ; and 
to be able to trace the steps by which the abso- 
lute certainty of this proptraition is established is 
gratifying, even if we were wholly ignorant that 
the art of guiding a ship through the patliless 
ocean mainly depends upon it. Accordingly we 
derive pleasure from rising to the contemplation 
of the much more general truth, of which the dis- 
covery of Pythagoras (the 47th proposition of 
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the First Book of Euclid) is but a particular 
case, and which is also apphcablc to all similar 
triangles, and indeed to circles and ellipses also, 
described on the right-angled triangle's sides; 
and yet that general proposition is of no use in 
navigation, nor indeed in any other practical art. 
In like manner, the pleasui'e derived from Sflccr- 
taining that the pressure of the air and the 
creation of a vacuum alike cause the rise of the 
mercury in the barometer, and give the power to 
flies of walking on the ceiling of a room, is 
wholly independent of any practical use obtained 
from the discovery, inasmuch as it is a pleasure 
superadded to that of contemplating the doctrine 
proved by the Torricelhan experiment, which bad 
conferred all its practic^ benefits long before the 
cause of the fly's power was found out. Thus 
again it is one of the most sublime truths in 
science, and the contemplation of which, as mere 
contemplation, affords Hie greatest pleasure, that 
the same power which makes a stone fall to 
the ground keeps the planets in their course, 
moulds the huge masses of those heavenly bodies 
into their appointed forms, and reduces to per^^ 
feet order all the apparent irregularities of the 
i3 
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system : so that the handful of saod which for an 
instant ruffles the surface of the lake, acts by the 
same law wHcJi governs, through myriads of ag^, 
the mighty system composed of myriads of worlds. 
There ie a positive pleasure in generalizing facts- 
and arguments — ^in peeceiving the wonderful pro- 
duction of most unlike results from a few very 
nmple prinmples — in finding the same powers <h 
^;ants re-appearing in different situations, and 
producing the most diverse and unexpected effects 
— in tracing unexpected resemblances and differ- 
ences — in ascertaining that truths or facts appa- 
rently unlike are of the same nature, and ob- 
serving wherein those apparently similar are 
various : and this pleasure is quite independent 
of all considerations relating to practical applica- 
tion; nay, the additionid knowledge that those 
truths are susceptible of a beneficial application 
gives a further gratification of the tike kind to 
those who are certain never to have the oppor- 
tuni^ of E^iaring the benefits obtained, and who 
indeed may earnestly desire never to be in the 
condition of being able to share them. Thus, in 
addition to the pleasure received from contem- 
plating a truth in animal physiology, we have 
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mother gratification from findiDg thsU one of its 
corollaries is the coDetruction of an instrument 
neefal in some painM surgical operation. Yet, 
assuredly, wc liare no desire erer to reccave 
advaot^e from this corollary ; aad our soientifio 
gratification vas wholly without regard to any 
such view. In truth, generalizing — the disco- 
very of remote analogies — of T«Bemblances among 
unlike objects — forms one of the most pleasing 
employments of our faculties in every department 
of mental exertion, from the most severe invesr 
tigation of the mathematician to the lightest 
efforts of the wit. To trace the same equality, as 
other relation between figures apparently unlih^ 
is the chief glory of the geometrician ; to bring 
ti^ther ideas of the most opposite description, 
and show them in unexpected, yet when suddenly 
pointed out, und^able connexion, is the v^ 
definition of wit. Nay, the proposition which we 
have just enunciated is a strildng instance of the 
same general truth ; for we have been surveying 
the resemblance, or rather the identity, in one im-i 
portant particular of two pursuits, in all other, 
respects the most widely remote from each other 
— mathematics and wit. 
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If the mere contemplatioo of scientific tnitli is 
the source of real gratification, there is another 
pleasure, alike remote from all reference to prac- 
tical use or benefit, and which is obt^ed by 
tracing the investigations and demonstration — the 
steps that lead analytically to the discovery, and 
synthetically to the proof of those truths. This 
is a source of pleasure, both by giving us the 
assurance that the propositions of generaliEatioB 
— the statements of resemblance and diversity — 
are true in themselves, and also by the conscious- 
ness of power which it imparts, and the feeling of 
difficulty overcome which it involves. We feel 
gratified when we have closely followed the bril- 
liant induction which led Newton to the discovery, 
that while is the union of all colours ; and when 
we have accompanied him in the series of pro- 
found researches, from the invention of a new 
calculus or instrument of investigation, througli 
innumerable original geometrical lemmas, to the 
final demonstration that the force of gravitation 
deflects the comet from thetangent of its elliptical 
orbit; and we feel the gratification because the 
pursuit of these investigations assures us that 
the marvellous propositions are indeed true — 
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because thero is a consciousness of man's power 
in being able to penetrate so far into the secrets 
of nature, and search so far into the structure of 
the universe — and because there is a pleasure, 
which wo enjoy individually, in having accom- 
plished a task of considerable difficulty. In these 
gratifications, derived from the contemplation 
and the investigation of general laws, consists the 
Pleasure of Science properly so called, and apart 
from all views of deriving particular advanteges 
ttom its application to man's use. 

This pleasiu'e is increased as often as we find 
that any scientific discovery is susceptible of prac- 
tical applications. The contemplation of this 
adaptation is pleasing, independent of any re- 
gard to our own individual advantage, and even 
though we may desire never te be in a con- 
dition to reap benefit from it. We sympathize, 
perhaps, with those who may be so unfortunate 
as to require the aid afforded by such applications 
to relieve and assuage pain ; but the mere know- 
ledge that such a corollary follows from the disco- 
very of the scientific truth is pleasing. Of course 
the gratification is increased, if we know that in- 
dividually we shall profit by it, and we may per- 
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haps always more or less amtemplate this possibi- 
lity ; but this is a pleasure, properly speaking, <^ 
a difibrent kind from that which science, as such, 
bestows. 

The branch of science which we are here parti- 
cularly considering differs in no respect &om the 
other departments of philosophy in the kind of gra- 
tification which it affords to those who cultivate it. 
Natural Theology, like the other sciences, whether 
physical or mental, bestows upon the student the 
pleasures of contemplation — of geDeralization ; 
and it bestows this pleasure in an eminent degree. 
To trace design in the productions and in the 
operations of nature, or in those of the human un- 
derstanding, is, in the strictest sense of the word, 
generalization, and consequentlyproduces the same 
pleasure with the generalizations of physical aad 
of psychological science. Every part of the for&. 
going reasoning, therefore, applies closely and ri- 
gorously to the study of Natural Theology. Thus, 
if it is pleasing to find that the properties of two 
curves so exceedingly unlike as the ellipse and 
the h}'perbola closely resemble each other, or that 
appearances so dissimilar as the motion of the 
moon and the &U of aa apple &om the tree ar^ 
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di&rent fonos of the same tact, it affords a 
ftleasuie of the same kinil to discover that the 
light of the glow-worm and the eong of the 
nightingELle are both provisions of nature for the 
game end of attracting the animal's mate, and con- 
tinuing its .kind — that the pecuhar law of attrac- 
tion pervading all matter, the magnitude of the 
heavenly bodies, the planes they move in, and 
the directions of their courses, axe aU so contrived 
as to make their mutual actions, and the countless 
disturbances thence arising all secure a perpe- 
tual stability to the system which no other ar- 
rangement could attain. It is a highly pleasing 
<^ntemplation of the self-same kind with those of 
the other sciences to perceive every where design 
and adaptation — to discover uses even in things 
apparently the most accidental — to trace this so 
constantly, that where peradventure we cannot 
find the purpose of nature, we never for a moment 
suppose there was none, but only that we have 
hitherto ftyled in finding it out — and to arrive at 
the intimate persuasion that all seeming disorder 
is harmony — all diance, design — and that nothing 
is made in vain ; nay, things which in our igno- 
rance we had overlooked as unimportant, or even 
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complained of as evils, fill ub afterwards with cob- 
tentment and delight, when we find that they are 
subservient to the most important and beneficial 
uses. Thus inflammation and the generation of 
matter in a wound we find to be the effort which 
Nature makes to produce new flesh, and eflect 
the cure ; the opposite hinges of the valves in the 
veins and arteries are the means of enabling the 
blood to circulate ; and so of innumerable other 
arrangements of the animal economy. So, too, 
there is the highest gratification derived from 
observing that there is a perfect unity, or, as it has 
been called, a personality, in the kind of the con- 
trivances in which the universe abounds ; and 
truly this peculiarity of character, or of manner, 
as other writers have termed it, affords the same 
species of pleasure which we derive from contem- 
plating general resemblances in the other sciences. 
We may close this branch of the subject with 
the observation that those other sciences have 
often in their turn derived aid from Natural 
Theology, at least from the speculation of Final 
Causes, for wliich they, generally speaking, lay 
the foundation. Many discoveries in the physio- 
logy both of animals and plants owe their origin 
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to some arrangement or structure being remarked, 
the peculiar object of which was not known, and 
the ascertaining of which led to the knowledge of 
an important truth. The well-known anecdote of 
Harvey related by Mr. Boyle, ia the best example 
of this which can he given. In his tract on 
Final Causes he tiius writes : — " I remember that 
when I asked out famous Harvey, in the only 
discourse I had with him, (which was but a while 
before he died,) what were the things that induced 
him to think of a circulation of the blood, he 
answered me, that when he took notice that the 
valves in the veins of so many parts of the body 
were bo placed that they gave free passage to tho 
blood towards the heart, but opposed the passage 
of the veinal blood the contrary way, he was 
incited to imagine that so provident a cause as 
Nature had not so placed so many valves without 
design, and no design seemed more probable than 
that since the blood could not well, because of 
the interposing valves, be sent by the veins to 
the limbs, it should be sent through the arteries, 
and return through the veins whose valves did 
not oppose its corn^e that way."* Even the 

• Diaquiaition sbout the Rnal Came* of Natural Thingl.— 
Works, V. 427. 4lo. 
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urts have borrowed from the observation c^ 
the animal econoB^. Those valves — the hoUow 
bones of birds — the sockets of the joints — ^have 
all furnished suggestions upon vdiich some of 
our moat usefid machmeryis constructed. Nor 
can any abuse arise from this employment of ths 
argument, so long as we take oare only to let 
it occupy the subordinate place of a sug^estoi^— 
an originator of inquiry — and never suffer it to 
usurp the station of a sole guide, or a substitute 
for that induction which alone can be relied on 
in forming our couclusions. The andents were 
ignorant of this caution, and would piobably have 
rested satiefied with the consideration which only 
set Harvey upon making experiments, instead of 
jHoving in this way what the argument frcm Final 
Causes only rendered probable. Hence much of 
what, as we have already explwned. Lord Bacon 
has said upon the subject of this speculation^ 
abused as it certainly has been in aU ages, but 
especially in ancient times. 
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SECTION ir, 



OF THE PLEASUBE AND IMPROVEMENT PECULIAR TO 
NATUKAL THEOLOGT. 

Hitherto we have only shown that the gratifica- 
tion which the contemplation of scientific truth ig 
calculated to bestow belongs to Natural Theology, 
in common with the other branches of Philosophy. 
But there are several considerations which make 
it plain that the pleasure must be greater which 
flows from tlie speculations of this than any which 
the other sciences confer. 

In the first place, the nature of the truths with 
which Natural Theology is conv^sant is to be 
coBsidraed. They relate to the evidences of 
desigQj of contrivance, of power, of wisdom, of 
goodness — but let us only say, of design or coui- 
trivance. Nothing can be more gratifying to 
the mind than sucb contemplations : they afford 
great scope to the reasoning powers ; they exer- 
cise the resources of our ingenuity ; they give a 
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new aspect to tlie most ordinary appearances; 
they impart life as it were to dead matter ; they 
are continually gurprieing us with novel and on- 
expected proofs of intentions plainly directed to a 
manifest object. If some scoffers and superficial 
persons despise the enthusiasm with which these 
investigations have at times been pursued, and 
li,old the exercise given by them to the inge- 
nuity of inqiiirere to be rather a play of imagi- 
nation than of reasoning, it is equally unde- 
niable that in some of the most important and 
most practically useful of the sciences, design, so 
far from being a matter of fancifiil conjecture, is 
always assumed as incontestable, and the inquiry, 
often with a merely practical view, is confined to 
discovering what the object of the design is. 
Thus, when the physiolo^st has discovered some 
part of the animal body before unknown, av 
observed some new operation of the known or- 
gans, he never doubts that design exists, and that 
some end b to be answered. This he takes for 
granted without any reasoning ; and he only en- 
deavours to find out what the purpose is — what 
use the part can have — ^what end the operation is 
intended to accomplish ; never supposing it pos- 
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eible that either the part could be created, or the 
function aj^inted, without an object. Theuives- 
tigation conducted upon the assumption of this 
postulate has frequently led to Uie most brilliant 
discoTeriee — among others, as we have just seen, 
to by far tiie most important ever made in physio- 
logical science. For the mere exerdse of the 
intellectual faculties, or gratification of scientific 
curiosity, we may refer to almost all the singular 
phenomena which form the bases of the reasonings 
ts to design — the structure of the ear, and still 
more of the eye — the circulation of the blood — 
tlic physiology of the foetus in the uterus, as con* 
trasted with the economy of the born animal, 
and the prospective contrivances of a system 
which until the birth is to be wholly useless-— 
the structure of the eye and the nictitating mem* 
brane in different birds, and the haw in certain 
quadrupeds — the powers of the eye io birds of 
prey — perhaps more than any thing else, the con- 
struction of their celts by bees, according to the 
most certain principles discovered by men only 
with the help of the most refined analytical calculus. 
The atheist can only deny the wonderfid nature of 
such operations of instinct by the violent assump- 
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tion that the bee worke as the heavenly bodies 
roU, and that its mathematically correct opem- 
tions are no more to be wondered at than the' 
equally mathematically adjusted moTements of 
the planets — a tmly violent assumption, and espe- 
cially of those who angrily deny that men have 
a soul differing in kind from the sentient prin- 
ciple in the lower animals. 

Secondly. The universal recurrence of Uie facts 
on which Natural Theology rests deserves to be 
regarded as increasing the interest of this science. 
The other sciences, those of Physics at least, are 
studied only when we withdraw from all ordinary 
pursuits, and give up our meditations to them. 
Those which can only be prosecuted by means of 
experiment can never be studied at all without 
some act of our own to alter the existing state 
of things, and place nature in circumstances 
which force her, by a kind of question, as Lord 
Bacon phrases it, to reveal her secrets. Even 
the sciences which depend on observation have 
their fields spread only here and there, hardly 
ever lying in our way, and not always accessible' 
when we would go out of our way to walk in 
them. But there is no place where the evidences 
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of Natural Beligion are not distributed in ample 
measure. It is equally true that those evidences 
continually meet us in all the other branches of 
Hcience. A diBcovery made in these almost cer- 
tainly involves some new proo& of desi^ in the 
formation and government of the universe. 

Thirdb) and chiefly. Natural Theology stands 
far above all other sciences from the sublime and 
elevating nature of its objects. It tells of the 
creation of all things — of the mighty power that 
^shiooed and that sustains the imivene — of the 
exquisite skill that contrived the wings, and heaiit 
and feet of insects invisible to the naked eye — 
and that lighted the lamp of day, and laiioched 
into space comets a thousand times larger than 
the earth, wUrUng a million of times swifter than 
a cannon ball, and burning with a heat which a 
thousand centuries could not quench. It exceeds 
the bounds of ms^erial existence, and raises us' 
&om the creation to the Author of Nature. Its 
office is, not only to mark what things are, but 
&r what purpose they were made by the infinite- 
wisdom of an all-powerful being, with whose exist- 
ence and attributes its high prerogative is to 
bring us acqufunted. If we prize, and justly, the 
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(teliglitful contemplations of the other sciences ; 
if we hold it a marveUous gratification to have, 
asceil^ined exactly the swiftness of the remotest 
planets — the number of grains that a piece of 
lead would weigh at their surfaces — and the de- 
gree in which each has hecomc flattened in shape 
by revolving on its axis ; it is surely a yet more 
noble employment of our faculties, and a still 
higher privilege of our nature, humbly, but con- 
fidently, to ascend from the universe to its Great 
First Cause, and investigate the unity, the per- 
sonaUty, the intentions, as well as the matchless 
skill and mighty power of him who made and 
sustuns and moves those prodigious bodies, and 
all that inhabit them. 

Now, all the gratification of which we have 
been treating is purely scientific, and wholly in- 
dependent of any views of practical benefit result- 
ing from the science of Natural Theology. The 
pleasure in question is merely that double grati- 
fication which every science bestows — namely, the 
contemplation of truth, in tracing resemblances 
and difierences, and the perception of the evi- 
dence by which that truth is established. Natu- 
ral Theology pves this double pleasure, hke all 
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other branches of science — like the mathematics — 
like physics — and would give it if we were beings 
of an order different from man, and whose des- 
tinies never could be affected by the truth or 
the &lsehood of the doctrines in question. Nay, 
we may put a still stronger case, one analogous 
to the instance given above of the pleasure de- 
rived from contemplating some fine invention of 
a surgical instrument. Persons of such lives as 
should make it extremely desirable to them that 
there was no God, and no Future State, might 
very well, as philosophy, derive gratification 
from contemplating the truths of Natural Theo- 
logy, and from following the chain of evidence by 
which these are established, and might, in such 
sublime meditation, find some solace to the pain 
which reflection upon the past, and fears of the 
future are calculated to inflict upon them. 

But it is equally certain that the science de- 
rives an interest incomparably greater from the 
consideration that we ourselves, who cultivate it, 
are most of all coocemed in its truth — that our 
own highest destinies are involved in the results 
of the investigation. This, indeed, m^es it, 
be}'ond all doubt, the most interesting of the 
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scdeiices, and slieds on the otiher bnmches of 
philosophy an interest beyond that which 
otherwise behings to them, rendering them more 
attractive in proportion as they connect them- 
selves with this grand branch of homaa know- 
ledge, and are capable of being made subservient 
to its uses. See only in what contemplations the 
wisest of men end their most sublime inquiries ! 
Mark where it is that a Newton finally reposes 
after piercing the thickest veil that envelopea 
nature — grasping and arresting in their course 
the most subtle of her elements and the swiftest — 
traversing the regions of boundless space — ex- 
ploring worlds beyond the solar way — giving out 
the law which binds the universe in eternal order I 
He rests, as by an inevitable necessity, upoB the 
contemplation of the great First Cause, and holds 
it his hi^ieet glory to have made the evidence of 
his existence, and the. dispensations of his power 
and of bis wisdom, better understood by men. 

If such are the peculiar pleasures which apper- 
tain to this science, it seems to follow that those 
philosophers are mistalcen who woidd restrict us 
to a very few demonstrations, to one or two in- 
stances of design, as siifficient pro^ of the 
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Deity's powet uid skill in tlie creation of the 
woiid. That one sufficient proof of iim kind is 
in a certain sense enough cannot be denied: a 
single such proof overthrows the dogmas of the 
atheist, and dispels the doubts of the sceptic; 
but is it enough to the gratification of the con- 
templative mind? The great multiplication of 
proofs undeniably strengthens our positions ; nor 
can we ever affirm respecting the theorems in a 
science, not of necessary but of contingent truth, 
that the evidence is sufficiently cogent without 
varie^ and repetition. But, independently alto- 
gether of this consideration, the gratification is 
renewed by each instance of design which we are 
led to contemplate. Each is different from the 
' other. Each step renews our delight. The 
iinding that at every step we make in one science, 
and with one object in view, a new proof is added 
to those before possessed by another science, 
affords a perpetual source of new interest and 
fresh enjoyment. This would be true if the- 
science in question were aae of an ordinary 
description. But -trbea we consider what its 
nature is — how intimately connected with our 
highest concerns — how immediately and neces- 
e2 
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sarily leading to the religious adoratioii of the 
Supreme Being — can we doubt that the perpe- 
tually renewed proofs of his power, wisdom, and 
goodness tend to fix and to transport the mind, 
by the constant nourishment thus afforded to feel- 
ings of pure and rational devotion ? It is, in 
truth, an exercise at once intellectual and moral, in 
which the highest Acuities of the understanding 
and the warmest feelings of the heart alike par- 
take, and in whidi not only without ceasing to 
be a philosopher the student feels as a man, but 
in which the more wannly his human feelings are 
excited, the more philosophically he handles the 
subject. What delight can be more elevating, 
more truly worthy of a rational creature's enjoy- 
ment, than to feel, wherever we tread the paths * 
of scientific inquiry, new evidence springing up 
around our footsteps — new traces of divine in- 
telligence and power meeting our eye ! We are 
never alone ; at least, like the old Boman, we are 
never less alone than in our soUtude. We walk 
with the Deity; we commune with the great 
First Cause, who sustains at every instant what 
the word of his power made. The delight is 
renewed at each step of our progress, though as 
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far as evidence is concerned we liave long i^ 
had proof enough. But that is no more a reason 
for ceasing to contemplate tlie subject in its per- 
petually renovated and varied forms, than it 
would be a reason for resting satisfied with once 
seeing a long lost &iend, that his existence had 
been sufficiently proved by one interview. Thus, 
instead of restricting ourselves to the proofs alone 
required to refiite atheism or remove scepticism, 
we should covet the indefinite multiplication of 
evidences of design and sldll in the universe, as 
subservient in a threefold way to purposes of use 
and of gratification: first, as strengthening tho 
foundation whereupon the system reposes; se- 
condly, as conducive to the ordinary purposes of 
scientific gratification, each instance being a fresh 
renewal of that kind of enjoyment ; and thirdly, 
as giving additional ground for devout, pleasing, 
and wholesome adoration of the Great First Cause, 
who made and who sustains all nature. 

It is, therefore, manifest that instead of resting 
satisfied with details and reasons barely sufficient 
to prove the existence of design in tho universe, 
the gratification of a laudable scientific curiosity, 
and the proper indulgence of rational devotion. 
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require ttiat every occasion should be taken of 
exhibiting those evidences upon which the sys- 
tem of Natund Theology rests. The professed 
treatises upon that science do not suffice for this 
purpose, although they ought unquestionably to 
enter largely, and with very great variety of 
illustration, into the proofs ; but each several 
branch of sdence, natural and moral, should have 
a constant refereiKe to this, and ^ould never fail 
to apply its pecuhar doctrines towards the proof 
and the illustration of the doctrines of Natural 
Theology, 
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SECTION III. 

OF THE CONNEXION BETWEEN NATURAL AND 
REVEALED RELIGION. 

The ordinary ai^uments against Natural Theo- 
logy with which we have to contend are those of 
atheists and sceptics ; of persons who deny the 
existence of a First Cause, or who involve the 
whole question in doubt ; of persons who think 
they see a balance of reason for denying the 
existence of a Deity, or who consider the rea- 
sons on both sides as so equally poised that they 
cannot dedde either way. An objection of a 
very different nature has sometimes proceeded, 
unexpectedly, from a very different quarter — the 
friends of Bevelation — who have been known, 
without due reflection, to contend that by the 
light of unassisted reason we can know absolutely 
nothingof God and aFuture State. They appear 
to be alarmed lest the progress of Natur^ Heii- 
gion should prove dangerous to the acceptance of 
Bevealed ; lest the former should, as it were, be 
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taken as a substitute for the latter. They argue 
as if the two systems were riTals, and whatever 
credit the one gained, were so much lost to the 
other. They seem to think that if any discovery 
of a First Cause and another world were made by 
natural reason, it would no longer be true that 
" life and immortality were brought to light by 
the gospel." Although these reasoners are neither 
the most famous advocates of revelation, nor the 
most enhghtened, we yet may do well to show 
the groundlessness of the alarms which they 
would excite. 

1. In the first place, it is worthy of our consi- 
deration that the greatest advocates of Natural 
Theology have always been sincere and even 
zealous Christians. The names of Bay, Clarke, 
Derham, Keill, Paley, attest the truth of this 
assertion. None of these was likely to lend his 
support to any system the evidence of which put 
the outworks of Christianity in jeopardy. Some 
of them, as Clarke and Paley, have signalized 
themselves as strenuous and able defenders of 
the truth of Bevelation. Derham actually de- 
livered his celebrated work on the great truths 
of Natural Theology as a series of t 
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preached in Bow Church, at a Lecture for the 
promotion of the Christian religion, founded by 
Mr. Boyle. At the same Lecture, in St. Paul's, 
was delivered Dr. Clarke's argument a priori, 
and indeed his whole "Evidence of Natural and 
Revealed Beligion," as well as his " Demonstra- 
tion of the Being and Attributes of God ;" and 
Dr. Beatley, the first prcacbei upon that founda- 
tion, delivered in like manner as sermons his 
argument in favour of Natural Beligion from the 
structure of the human mind, the animal body, and 
the universe at large. 

This Lecture was expressly founded by Mr. 
Boyle in support of the Christian religion ; and 
no reference to Natural Theology, apart from its 
uses in supporting Bevelation, is to be found in 
the terms of the gift. The subject of the eight 
sermons is to be, in the words of the will, " The 
proof of the Christian religion against notorious 
infidels, viz. atheists, theists. Pagans, Jews, and 
Mahometans, not descending lower to any con- 
troversies tiiat are among Christians themselves." 
Yet the great Christian divines whom we have 
named so construed these words as to include a 
proof of Natural Religion among the most essential 
k3 
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a^uments for Chnstiam^ ; and almost as many 
of the EermoDs preached at the Boyle Lecture, 
during the first forty years after its foundation, 
relate to the doctrines of Natural Theology as to 
those of Bevelation. So iar were the divines c^ 
that day from holding the two suhjects as hostile 
to each other.* 

2. But, secondly. Natural Theology is most 
serviceable to the support of revelation. All the 
soundest arguments in behalf of the latter pre- 
suppose the former to be admitted. Witness the 
profound work of Butler, his "Analogy of Natural 
and Revealed Religion to the Order of Nature," 
the most argumentative and philosophical defence 
of Christianity ever submitted to the world. But 
Lardner and Faley, and all other writers on 
the same side, abound in references to Natural 
Theology, and in the course of their reasonings 
assume its truths as postulates. 

We may suppose that those practised contro- 
versialists and zealous Christians did not make 

* If aay one will lead the ntaperation ratlin than KTmon 
against infidels with which Dr. Bcotley commenceH his diicouises 
upon Natural Religion, he will see no reason to doobt the zeal foi 
Cbiistianil; of that paott leanied pieach«i. 
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such asBuiDpiions gratuitoualy. We may safely 
give them credit for itot restiog their case upon 
more postulates than the exigency of the argu- 
ment required. Such a course if unneceBsary 
would have been most unskiliul, and might have 
proved dangerous by opening the door to new 
attacks. But they are not peculiar in their view 
of the sulgect. Boyle and Newton were as sin- 
cerely attached to Christianity as any men in any 
age, and they are likewise the most zealous advo- 
cates of Natural Beligion. Lord Bacon, though 
imbued perhaps witii a certain degree of preju- 
dice on this subject, but of a philosophical and 
not a polemical origin, distinctly places the truth 
of Natural Beli^on at the entrimoe of theological 
study, and regards the evidences of Bevelation as 
founded upon the previous demonstration of Na- 
tural Theology. " The latter," he says, " is the 
key of the former, and opens our understanding 
to the genuine spirit of the scriptures, but also 
unlocks our behef, so that we may enter upon the 
serious contemplation of the divine Power, the 
dtaracters of which are so deeply graven in the 
works of the creation."* He elsewhere also lays 
* De Dig. et Aug. lib. i. 
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it down as clear tliat atheism is to be refuted not 
by miracles but by the contemplation of nature 
and accurately takes the distinction between Heve- 
lation and Natural Beligion ; that the former de- 
clues the Trill of God as to the worship most 
acceptable, while the latter teaches his existence 
and powers, but is silent as to a ritual.* 

3. Accordingly we proceed a step farther, and 
assert, thirdly, that it is a vain and ignorant thing 
to suppose that Natural Theology is not neces- 
sary to the support of Revelation. The latter may 
be untrue, though the former be admitted. It 
may be proved, or allowed, that there is a God, 
though it be denied that he sent any message to 
man, through men or other intermediate ^ents ; 
as indeed the Kpicureans believed in the existence 
of the gods, but held them to keep wholly aloof 
hom human affairs, leaving the world, physical 
as well as moral, to itself, without the least inter- 
ference in its concems.l But Sevelation cannt^ 

■ DeDig. lib.iii. e.2, 

t It ii singular, too, that this aect inculcated leligious duties 
towards the godi, whom neveithelesB thej neither believed to be 
the creators nor governors of the universe. Cicero *af s of its 
founder, " De sanctilate, de pi^tate advenui deos Itbros sctipsit 
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be true if Natural Keligion is false, and caBnot 
be demonstrated strictly by any ai-gument, or 
estaUished by any evidence without provmg car 
assuming tlie latter. A little attention to the 
subject will clearly prove this proposition. 

Suppose it were shown by incontestable prools 
that a messenger sent immediately from heaven 
had appeared on the earth ; suppose, to make the 
case more strong gainst our argument, that this 
messenger arrived in our own days, nay appeared 
before our ^es, and shewed his divine title to have 
bis message believed, by performing miracles in 
our presence. No one can by possibility imagine 
a stronger case ; for it excludes all arguments 
upon the weight or the fallibility of testimony ; 
it assumes all the ordinary difficulties in the way 
of Revelation to be got over. Now, even this 
strong evidence would not at all establish the 
tnith of the doctrine promulgated by the mes- 
senger; for it would not show Hiat the story 
he brought was worthy of belief in any one par- 

Epietirut. At quomoda in hia loquitur P ut Corunonum, ut 
■ SMBTOlani, Pontifices maiimos le audire dicai." " You would 
dunk,*' sayi he, "to hear hioi, it vai out higb-piicsts dui- 
csntjng vpoa holinesa and piel;." 
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ticular except bis supernatural powers. These 
would be demonstrated by bis working miracleB. 
AH the rest of his statement would rest on 
liis assertion. But a being capable of working 
miracles might very well be capable of deceiving 
us. The possession of power does not of neces- 
sity exclude either fraud or malice. This mes- 
senger might come &om an evil as well as Irom 
a good being ; he might come from more beings 
than one ; or he might come from one being 
of many existing in the universe. When Chris- 
tianity was first promulgated, Uie miracles of 
Jesus were not denied by the ancients; but it 
was asserted that they came from evil beings, and 
that he was a ma^ian. Such an e:q)lanation 
was consistent with the kind of belief to which 
the votaries of polytheism were accustomed. They 
were habitually credulous of miracles and of di- 
vine interpositions. But their argument was not 
at all unphiloBOphical. There is nothing whatever 
inconsistent in the power to work miracles being 
conferred upon a man or a minister by a super- 
natural being, who is either of limited power . 
himself, or of great malignity, or who is one 
of many such beings. Yet it is certain that 
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DO means can be devised for attesting tlie super< 
natural agency of any one, except such a power 
of working miracles ; tlierefbre, it is plain that 
no sufficient evidence can ever be given by direct 
Revelation alone in favour of the great truths 
of religion. The messenger in question might 
have power to work miracles without end, and 
yet it would remain unproved, either that God 
was omnipotent, and one, and benevolent, or that 
he destined his creatiues to a future state, or that 
he had made them such as they are in their present 
state. All this might be true, indeed ; but its truth 
would rest only on the messenger's assertion, and 
upon whatever internal evidence the nature of his 
communication afforded; and it might be false, 
without the least derogation to the truth of the 
fact that he came from a superior being, and pos- 
sessed the power of suspending the laws of nature. 
But the doctrines of the eziEtence of a Deity 
and of his attributes, which Natural Behgion 
teaches, preclude the possibihty of such ambi- 
guities and remove all those difficulties. We 
thus learn that the Creator of the world is one 
and the same ; and we come to know his attributes, 
not merely of power, which alone the direct com- 
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munication by miracles could convey, but of 
wisdom and goodness. Built upon this foun- 
dation, the message of Bevelation becomes at once 
unimpeachable and invaluable. It converts every 
inference of reason into certainty, and, above all, 
it communicates the Divine Being's intentions 
respecting our own lot, with a degree of precision 
which the inferences of Natural Theology very 
imperfectly possess. This, in truth, is tike chief 
superiority of Revelation, and this is the praise 
justly given to the Gospel in sacred writ — not 
that it teaches the being and attributes of God, 
but that it brings life and immortality to light. 

It desen'es, however, to be remarked, in perfect 
consistency \nih the argument which has here 
been maintained, that no mere revelation, no 
direct message, however avouched by miraculous 
gifts, could prove the faithfulness of the promises 
held out by the messenger, excepting by the 
slight inference which the nature of the message 
might afford. The portion of his credentials 
which consisted of his miraculous powers could 
not prove it. For unless we had first ascertained 
' the unity and the benevolence of the being that 
sent him, as those miracles only prove power. 
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he miglit be seat to deceive us; and thus the 
hopes held out by him might be delusions. The 
doctrines of Natural Beligion here come to our 
aid, and secure our belief to the messenger of 
one Being, whose goodness they hare taught us 
to trust. 

4. In other respects, the services of Natural 
Beligion are far from iaconsiderable, as subsidiary 
to, and co-operative with, the great help of Hcve- 
lation. Thus, were our whole knowledge of the 
Deity drawn &om Bevetation, its foundation must 
become weaker and weaker as the distance in 
point of time increases from the actual inter- 
position. Tradition, or the evidence of testi- 
mony, must of necessity be its only proof: for 
perpetual miracles must be wrought to give us 
evidence by our own senses. Now, a perpetual 
miracle is a contradiction in terms ; for the ex- 
ception to, or suspension of, the laws of nature 
so often repeated would destroy the laws them- 
selves, and with the laws the force of the excep- 
tion or suspension. Upon testimony, then, all 
Bevelation must rest. Every age but the one 
in which the miracles were wrought, and every 
country but the one that witnessed them — in- 
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deed, all the people of that conntiy itself sare 
ihoee actually present — most rec^ve the proob 
which Aey afford of Divine interposition upon 
the testimony of eye-witnesses, and d* those to 
whom eye-witnesses told it. Even if the miracles 
weie exhibited before all the nations of one age, 
the next must believe upon the authority of tra- 
dition ; and if we suppose the interposition to be 
repeated from time to time, each repetition would 
incalculably weaken its force, because the laws 
of nature, though not wholly destroyed, as ' tiiey 
must be by a constant violatipn, would yet lose 
their prevailing force, and each exception would 
become a slighter proof of supernatural agency. 
It is far otherwise with the proo& of Natural 
Beligion; repetition onlystrengthens and extends 
them. We are by no means affirming that Reve- 
lation would lose its sanction l^ lapse of time, as 
long as it had the perpetually new and living evi- 
dence of Natural Religion to support it. We are 
only shewing the use of that evidence to Revela- 
tion, by examining the inevitable consequences 
of its entire removal, and seeing how ill supported 
the truths of Revelation would be, if the prop were 
withdrawn which they borrow from Natural Theo- 
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logy ; fer tken they would rest upon tradition 
alone,* 

Ib truth, it is vitli Natural Seligion as with 
many of the greatest blesgings c^ our sublunary 
lot: tiiey are so common, so habitually present 
to and enjoyed by us, that we become insensible 
of their value, and only estimate them aright 
when we lose them, or &ncy thrah lost. Accus- 
tomed to handle the truths of Revelation in con- 
nexion with, and in addition to, those of Natural 
Theology, and never having experienced any 
state of mind in which we were without the latter, 
we forget how essential they are to the former. 
As we are wont to forget the existence of the air we 
constantly breathe until put in mind of it by some 
violent change threatening suffocation, so it re^ 
quires a violent fit of abstraction to figure to our- 
selves the state of our belief in Revelation were the 
lights of natural religion withdrawn. The ex- 
istence and attributes of a God are so familiarly 
proved by ev^y thing around us, that we can 
hardly picture to ourselves the state of our behef 
in this great truth, if we only knew it by the 
testimony borne to miracles, which, however au- 
• Nole V. 
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thentic, were yet wrought in a remote age and 
distant region.* 

5. The use of Natural Theology to the believer 
in Bevelation is equally remarkable in keeping 
alive the feelings of piety and devotion. As Uiis 
topic has occurred under a former head, it is 
only to be presented here in close connexion with 
Bevealed Behgion. It may be observed, then, that 
even the inspired penmen have constant recourse 
to the views which are derived &om the contem- 
plation of nature when they would exalt the 
Deity by a deaeriptioo of his attributes, or ineid- 
cate sentiments of devotion towards him. " How 
excellent," says the Psalmist, "is thy name in all 
the earth; thou hast set thy glory above the 
heavens. I will consider the heavens, even the 
work of thy fingers; the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained." See also that singu- 
larly beautiful poem the 139th Fsalm; and the 
Book of Job, from the 38th to the 41st chapter. * 

It is remarkable how little is to be found of 

* Mi.Locka bat said, upon a simiUi queition, " He that takei 
away Reason to make way tor Reietatifti puta out the lighl of 
both ; and does much about the wine aa if he would persuade a 
man to put out hU eyes, the bellei to receive the lemole li<;ht of aa 
iuTisible alac by a telescMiie."— ^Humiin Understanding, iv. 19, 4,) 
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particularity and precision in any thing that has 
been revealed to us respecting the nature of the 
Godhead. For the wisest purposes it has pleased 
Providence to veil in aw&l mystery almost all the 
attributes of the Ancient of Days beyond what 
natural reason teaches. By direct interposition, 
through miraculoits agency, we become acquainted 
with his will, and are made more certain of hia 
existence ; but his peculiar attributes are nearly 
the same in the volume of nature and in that of 
his revealed word. 
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Note I.— Page 11. 

Of the Classijicalion of the Sciences. 

1 AH abundantly sensible, not only, as is stated in the 
test, bow imperfect all such classifications must be, but 
that grave abjections may be urged against the one I have 
adopted, and particularly against the threefold division of 
physical, psychological, and ethical or moral. It may be 
said that one part of the moral branch of Natural Theo- 
logy belongs to psycholc^ — namely, the arguments 
drawn from the nature of the mind in &vour of a ^ture 
state; and that this part ought therefore to have been 
classed with the eecond division of the ontological branch 
—namely, the psychological. But it must be borne in 
mind that the two first tfivisions, comprising the ontolo- 
gical branch, are confined to the doctrine of existences 
— the investigation of the Deity's existence and attri- 
butes ; while the whole of the third diviwon, or second 
branch, relates to the prospects of man vrith respect to 
hie soul; and consequently, although the arguments 
respecting these prospects are partly of a psychological 
nature, yet they relate to the future, and not at all to the 
past or present— not at all to the doctrine of existence 
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or attributes. This is therefore B anfficiently disUnct 
ground for the separation. In all such claaeificatioiiB 
we should be guided by views of convenience, rather 
than by any desire to attain perfect symmetry; and that 
arrangement may be best suited to a particular purpoee 
which plants the same things in one order, and separates 
them and unites them in one way, when an arrangement 
which should dispose those things differently might be 
preferable, if we had another purpose to serve. Thus 
the three divisions of physics, psycholi^, and morals 
may be convenient for the purposes of Natural Theoh^; 
and yet it may not so well suit the purposes of general 
science ; although I own my O]nnion to be in favour of 
that classiiication for such general pnrpoaes also, keeping 
always in mind that whatever portion of moral science 
(using the term in its more ordinary sense) belongs to 
ontoh^ comes within the second, and not the third, 
subdivision, and that the third deals with deontology 
alone. 

The various classifications which, in ancient as well 
as modem times, have been made of the sciences, are 
well calculated to illustrate the di£Bculty of a perfect 
arrangement. The Greek philoeophem distingnisbed 
them into physics, ethics, and logic. Under the first 
head ^w comprehended both the nature of nund and 
qf the Deity ; consei]uently, under physics were classed 
what we now term psychoh^ and theology, as well u 
natural philosophy. Mr. Locke munly adopted the 
same order when be ranged the objects of science into 
physical, fraclical, and logical {^vnioi, Vfoxnuij, ^- 
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fitiojTixi), or Jisyimj) ; or, 1. Things in theiMelves knon'- 
«ble, vhether God himself, angeU, epiriti, bodies ; or 
their affections, ss number, figure, &C. 2. Actions, ab 
they depend upon us in order to happiness ; and 3. The 
use of Bigns, in order to knowledge. Thus, like the 
Greek philoBOphers, he classed natural philosophy, psy- 
chology, and theoh^ under one head ; but as he only 
stated ethics to he " the most considerable of the second 
head," it may be doubtful whether or not he included 
under it any practical application of the natural branches 
of the first bead. One thing, too, is quite clear in this 
arrangement, — that pure mathematics becomes part of 
the science of oattAogy — that is, of esistencea, natural 
.and mental ; and yet it bears a more cloae relation to the 
third, or logical division. It certainly appears somewhat 
violent to class fluxions nith anatomy, metalluigy with 
piycholc^, and entomoh^ with theology; while we 
make separate heads of ethics and U^c. But yet more 
violent is M. Tui^ot's classification, by which he ranges, 
under the head of physical sciences, not only natural 
philosophy and metaphysics hy name, but also logic and 
history. To thus classing history there is, indeed, a 
double objection. Not only is it doing unnecessary vio- 
lence to common language, to make that which bears no 
exclusive lelatian to natural objects a part of phydcs, 
hut to make history a science at all is perhaps yet more 
objectionable, unless in the sense in which inductive 
science is deemed historical hy Lord Bacon — being con- 
sidered by him as the history of facts. But this, too, is 
incorrect; for the history (a record of facts is only the 
1,2 
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foundation of inductive science, which conusts in the 
comparison, or reasoning irom the comparison, of these 
facts, and marking their differences and resemblances ; 
whereas history is applicable to all eventa and all 
sdences, being merely the record of things that have 
-happened, of whatever kind, and implies no reasoning 
or comparing at all. Why is poetry, music, painting, 
omitled in such an arrai^ement as that of Turgot? 
They are as much sdences as history. 

Lord Bacon's own scientiiic classification is certainly 
not distinguished by peculiar felicity. He divides science 
into three parts, according as its object is the Deity, Man* 
or External Nature, naming these branches — Natural 
Theology, Human Philosophy, and Natural Philosophy. 
Hence, while intellectual and moral philosophy are aepa- 
rated from theology, they are both cluaed with anatomy 
and medicine; while optics and acoustics, merely from 
their relation to the human eye and the human ear, are 
ranged under the same head with ethics, and separated 
from natural philosophy. Hence, too, the chemical 
nature of the blood and bones of man is made one part 
of one division — Human Philosophy; while the che- 
mical nature of the blood and hones of all other animals 
,is ranged under another bead — Natund Philosophy. As 
for li^c and the mathematics, they are treated u a kind 
of appendix to physics, rather than as deserving the 
name of sciences. 
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Note II.— Page 52.. 
Of the Psychological ArgitmeiU from Final Causes. 

Dr. Claiike maintauiB that the evidences of deEign 
are much more to be traced in the natural than in the 
moral voilA ; but he plainly means by this propoeition, 
not BO much to compare the proofs of Divine wiedom 
exhibited in the phenomena of the material with those 
exhibited in the phenomena of the intellectual world, as 
to show that the des^ns or intentions of the Deity are 
more easily perceived in the arrangements of the world 
with which we are most conversant, than his plans for 
«ror happiness, and his general intentions respecting our 
fitte, are to be inferred from moral considerations. It is, 
however, to be remarked that, like all other reasoners 
upon Natural Theology, Dr. Clarke confines his attention 
entirely to pbyaical, and never adverts to pBychol<^ical, 
prootis. 

Mr. Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, has 
interspersed with his reasonings upon the constitutioij of 
the affections and feelings, refiections upon the purposes 
to which they are subservient ; and Mr. Stewart's writ- 
ings a;ffiwd frequent instances of his attention having 
been alive to the soundness of the same speculation. 
Indeed, no one who had the accurate and just views of 
the nature of the sentient principle, and the steady con- 
yiction of its separate and immaterial nature, which 
prevail throi^h all his writings, could fail to perceive 
the application of the argument d postenori to our 
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mental constitution. But theee indications of this ad- 
mirable writer's attention to the sabject are accidental, 
and scattered through his works ; and it is exceedingly 
to "be regretted, nor, indeed, very easily to be expl^ned, 
tbat he should have entirely omitted aQ reference to the 
constitution of our mental faculties in the otherwise fill) 
^d able treatise tipon Natural Religion whdch forma bo' 
large apart — above one-thurd — of his *FbiloBOphy of the 
Active Powers.' With the exception of a single remailo 
(vol. ii., p. 48), and that only upon the adaptation of 
our faculties to our external circumstances, and a quo^ 
tation from Locke, which relates more to the bodily than 
to the mental powers, there occnrs nothing whatever 
upon this important part of the subject in that excellent 
work, where it would have been bo peculiarly appro^ 
piiate. 

This silence of modem writers upon Natural Theolc^ 
i^ eanly accounted foi by the same consideration to 
which Dr. Reid has referred in explaining how the 
modem sceptics have admitted the existence of appear- 
ances of des^ in the universe, and denied what he 
terms the major propositioB— that design may be traced 
by ita effects ; while the ancient sceptics, admitting the 
latter proposition, denied the former. He considers this 
as owing to the great discoveries in physics made in 
modem times ; and to the same cause may be ascribed 
the diBposition of Natural Theoli^ans to confine their 
attention to the evidences afibrded by the material world. 
The ancients, on the other hand, whose progress in Na- 
tural . Philosophy was eittemely limited, bestow more 
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KtteotiDn, and with considerably greyer bucccm, upon 
Intellectual PbiloBophy; and accordingly we &nd that 
they drew their argumeat^ H potteriori for the exist- 
ence of design in the uniTerse at much from moral as 
fr(Hn phyeical consideradons. 

, The diecueuon held by Socrates with AriBtodemua, as 
recorded by XenophoDi is well known. After enume- 
ratiiig the various convenient arrangements of the bodilj 
Ofgans, he adds — Ou roitur ftovo)' ijp)«« rw ism rou cia- 
ftafos eeni.e\yjhpicu ■ oAX' (Wtfi fttyt^nv tirrt) xat npi. 

j^ou '^vy^ -ipwTo. (isv fieorv, Tan fa, fuyiera xeu xoXXipYce 
ffvyra^etyrani, ijo'flijTai ort Hiri; rt Ss ^v>ioy oAXo ij av 
ipaitQt, 6ews SepcMtmovn ; trota if "ix'X^ i^t ay^puxKiir^s 

floAwi], t) votroif erixmprjircu, ^ piufi.ijt' aatctitrat, y) VpOf 
ftaiTinv fnvw^a'cu, -^ a^d a,y axauay, 1} t$i], 1] fioA^, Ixcfr- 
rattpa, eoTt itajicjiiri)<r9ai ; — " Nor hat the Deitg been 
satisfied with taking care of the body aione ; he hat 
implanted in man what is afar greater work to hone 
made — a most excellent soul; for what other animai 
possesses a mind that can perceive the existence of the 
Gods by whom alt these vast and fair vxtrks have been 
formed ? What other creature than man viorships those 
Gods ? What other intelligence is superior to man's in 
providing against hunger, and thirst, and cold, and 
heat ? or in airing diseases, or in exercising strength, 
or in cultivating learning, or in storing up the recollec- 
tion of things heard, and seen, and learnt ?"* — It may 
* Sen. Meinor. I. it. 13. 
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be obterved here, in paising, that Mr. Stewart, wbb 
refcTB t{) this paasage, has adopted the paraphraatic 
tranalatiaD by -Mrs. Fielding, and it is extremely m- 
like the original. Mr. Stewart jiutly praises the " almost 
divine simplicity" of the whole conversatioii, which is 
a just eulogy ; but the traneladon, although weB written, 
little retembles the Greek in that particular. The one 
I have here given la at least faithfiil. 

In Uke manner, the discussion with Euthydemua, after 
afaowing the goodness of the Gods in adapting all things 
to man's use, closes with mentioning the senses f^ven ns 
to eDJoy those gifts of external nature, and, lastly, the 
use of reason. ToSe wu yvoyta-fior ^jt-iv ^ii-^airat, &c. &e. 
— " They have implanted reason in our nature, whereby 
we inquire touching external things ; and, arguing and 
remembering, we learn the uses of each, and hit upon 
many contrivances for attaining good-and avoiding evil. 
Have Ibey not also given us the gift of speech, by which 
we can amimwiicaie mutually all we have learnt, and 
thus instruct each other, and make laws, and regulate 
dvil polity V* 

Plato pursues the same course of reasoning. We 
may refer particularly to the tenth and twelfth booka of 
die treatise De Legg. Thus, towards the end of the. 
latter book, he states the argument for the Deity's exisN- 
ence aa twofold — the nature of the mind, and the ordet 
of the worldly system. The first of his reasons ia cbawn 
from conudering the qualities of the mind ; its greatet 
antiquity than that of the body and its immortality; 
■Xen. Mentor. IV. iii. 11. 
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ifaz the PlatoniBts certainly conudered immortality to be. 
ao mnch of the essence of mind as to deduce ftom thence, 
iu the less clear proposition, the existence of a Deity. 
- The Stoics reasoned in like manner, with an equal 
regard to mental and to natural phenomena. Epictetus, 
^ter deducing the inference of design from the adapta- 
titms of sensible objects, as of the eye to light, adds, 
correctly and philosophically, that " the constitution of 
the understanding,, whereby it not only receives impres- 
sions through the sensra, but also deals with the ideas 
thus received, and combines or composes something out 
of them, proceedmg trom things that are near to things 
quite remote, proves the esiateace of an Artificer ; since 
things caiTpng sncb marks of contrivance could not,*' 
he contends, *' exist spontaneoiisly, and without design."* 
The same tnun of reasoning is followed by Cicero in 
all those parts- of his writings in which he treats of the 
existence of aDeity. Thus the famous passage so oflen 
quoted from the treatise De NtUura Deoruni, ends with 
a reference to our mental constitution, although this 
part of it is not so frequently attended to. "An vero si 
dcHnum mognam, pulchramque videris, non possis adduci 
nt etiam si dominum non videas muribus illam et mus- 
tehs fedificatam putes; tantum vero omatum mundi, 
tantam varietatem pulchritudinemque rerum celestium, 
tantam vim et magnitudinum maris atque terrarum si 
tuum ac non deorum immortahum domicUlum putes, 
nonne plane desipere videare ?" Thus &r as to senuble 
objects. But he proceeds, " Aliud a tenfl sumsimus, aliud 
* Epict. Eochii. i. 6. J 
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>h hnnune, aliud ib igne, aliod ab afire eo qoem apiritft 
^uciinus : illud autem quod vincit tuec omnia, mtioiiNa 
dico et ai placet, plutibus vettns, menlein, coanUiaiB, 
oogitatianem, pmdentiam ubi invenimtiB? ande sostu- 
limuB?'" 

And again, in the same boc^ aAec apeakiDg at large 
of the Btrucbire of the body, and tbe UBea to wbich ita 
varktu parts are adapted, he adda, " Jam itsto auimvon 
qieiun, memtemqae houuniB, rationem, consiliunj, prur 
dentiam, qui non diviu& cnrft periecta esse perspicit, ia 
h)> ipaia rcbua mihi videtui earere." He {uvceeds to 
■how bow great a gift reason ia &om its prodnctjonai 
" Ex quo scientia intdligitnr qnam vim faabeat, qnalit 
ait, qu& ne in deo qtiidem eat rea uUa prtestantior ;'f 
and he doses with the well-known passage in praise of 
doqnencet- 

In the Tuscnlan Queations he alliidea to mind in a difr- 
fierent manner. . After going thnragh llie various pror 
visions made for human enjoyment in the economy of 
nature, he adds, " Sic mestem homiiUB quamvis cum 
non videas ut denm non videa, tamen ut deum agnoacia 
ex operibus ejus, aic ex memorifl rerum et inventione et 
celeritate motus omnique pidchritudine virtuds, vin 
^irinam mentis ^inoscitot." 

. The course of the tu^ument in which he is engaged in 
diia first part of his work, the inmiortality of the aoul, 
leada him to use the phenomena of ita faculties for the 
purpose of illustrating its separate existence; and, tbere- 

■ • De Not. D«or. ii. 6. f Ibid. ii. 59. 

J TuK. Qu. i. 29. 
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fore, he only enumerates the nrangemeDtB Of the utunl 
woiM u prooft of Divine agency, aod gives thote piooft 
not M the mun object of the ai^umeDt, but u iatrodac- 
tOTf to his Btatement vi the muI'b independent n&tore. 

In these speculatbne of the ancient phikeo^ere, we 
emnot find any procesB of slrictiDductive reasoning; 
nod, accordingly, the ftcts are not turned to the best 
account for the purposes of the aTgiunent. But tiiia 
driect appears, at the least, as much in the physical as 
in the psychological portion of the reasonii^. Indeed* 
tbie latter comes more near to our own ^losophy ; and 
certainly we must admit that those old writers upon 
Natural Iheology, in the place -which they assigned to 
int^ectnal phenomena, pursued a more sound and con-' 
sistent method of philoBOphising, than the modems have 
done when speculating upon the same subject. 



N<m: in.— Page 80. 
Of the Doctrine of Cause and Effect. 

The aigument deduced by sceptical writers from Mr. 
Hume's doctrine respecting causation has tended to 
bring some discredit upon the doctrine itself, by raising 
a prejudice against it. The bad nse, however, which is 
made of a sound prindple is not fairly a matter of charge 
against that principle. The only question is wh«her or 
not the principle be just in itself; and it cannot be just 
if Intimate reasoning can deduce from it an absurd con- 
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■equence. A dangerouB coniequeDce, how ngoTonlf 
soever following from it, would of course fonn no reuoa 
«gainst its reception, though it might juetty be made tbe 
ground of examining yery narrowly the foundationa upon 
which the doctrine itself lested. 

Mr. Stewart, in a valuable and learned note to the 
" Philosophy of the Human Mind," (vol i., note D,) 
has brought together the authorities, which have all 
more or less not only countenanced, but even forestalled 
Mr. Hume in hii podtion — that we know nothing of caU" 
eation except by observing a constant junction between 
two events or two facts. This is unquestionably true. 
We expect that heat being applied to comboslible bo- 
dies, they will take fire ; and that air being excluded 
they will cease to bum. We expect this, because be- 
tween the application of heat and the ignition of the 
heated body, between the exclumon of tur and the ex- 
tinction of the fiie, we have constantly observed the 
relation of sequence — the one event bung always fol- 
lowed closely by the other. The inference which 
forms the ground of this expectation, forms the gro«md 
of our belief that the one event occasions the other — 
that there is between the two a connexion beyond the 
mere relation of junction and sequence — and that the 
one, the preceding event, exerts an influence, a force, a 
power, over the other, and produces the other. 

This constant conjunction, therefore, in point of lact, 
is the ground of our behef, and is the origin of our ideas 
of causality or causation. So &r we must admit the 
doctrine in question. That it is the only ground of the 
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jMlief, and the only oiigin of tfaeidea, may admit of some sV 
doubt. This is the point on which turns the connexion ^' 
between the science of Natural Theology and the contio- 
mny we are now referring to ; and therefore it deserves 
some consideration in the present note. 

1. ThemeiecoDstantandunvaryingsuccessiou of two 
•vents would not of itself be sufficient to make ns, even 
in jKtpular language, denominate the one a cause of the 
Other. Light uniformly succeeds dark — one o'clock 
always follows twelve; but no man ever thought of call- 
ing or of deeming n^ht to be the cause of day, or noon 
ofaftemooa*. Auotherauda very important experiment 
or obKTvation is required before we pronounce the sue- , 
cesHve or conjoined events to he related one to the other i 
as cause and effect. Not only must the second event '< 
always have been found to follow the first, but the / 
second must never have been observed without the first / 
preceding it, or at least without some other event pre- 
ceding it — in which case the causation is predicated 
alike of both those preceding events. Thus, the clock / 
pointing to one is not reckoned the effect of its having 
previously pointed to twelve; but it is reckoned the 
dtect of a certun mechanism, namely, a spring un- 
folding itself, because if the spriiu; is prevented ftno,. 



=.\ 



relaxing, the hand no longer points ; and so it is also 

* Mr. Stewart'i abnrvatioD, that day fullovi night *• maeh •■ 
night fullowi day, make* no difi«ience in thU illiutotion ; fur we 
maj suppose the case of a peiaou seeing ilay for the first time, ot 
twelte o'clock Tor Ihe fitit time, aod the codcIuiIod in the text 
would itill hold good. 
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Etcluoed the e&ct of & veig^t polling; « card, becmi^ 
when tliat weig^ is itopped ia its descent, the wMe 
machineiy stops . 

2. Sut we derive not our notum <^ causality from em 
this double proof— the positive and negative cranlnned—* 
die two observatirais tliat one event fthriys fcUows the 
Other, and QM it ceases when the other ceases. Thil 
of itself wonld only tell ns the fact, that when one event 
cziats the other exists immediately afterwuds and not 
otherwise. Our minds fonn, whether we will or voi 
mother idea — not merely diat of constant amoexion at 
ancceasion, hot <d tbe one exerting a power over the othot 
by an inherent force ; and this is the idea of causataM; 
Whence do we derive it ? I apprehend only from our 
orauciousnesG. We feel tbitt we have a wiUtind a power 
— 4hat we can move a limb, and affect by our oWn 
powers, excited after oar own vi^ition, a change upm 
external ol^ta. Now from tiaa conscioaniets we deriv« 
the idea of power, and we transfix this idea and the leia-' 
tion on which it is foooded between our own will and the 
\ chai^ produced, to ^e relatione between events wholt; 
' external to ourselves — assoming them to be omnected, 
a> we feel our volition and our movements are mutually 



If it be taid that this idea by no means involves dial 
of necessary connexion, nothing can be more certain. 
The whole ia a question of feet — of contingent truth. 
Just as the wortd might be so conatituted that heat ap-' 
plied should not ignite, nor ur excluded extinguiBh— 
so might our volition cease to make our limbs move, as it 
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data cease in paratytii. As it is, and because our wilLhaa 
(lit^rto had the power to more our limbfl, we hare ac-* 
qnjred the idea of power and of causation. Bat if it had 
always been otherwise, and that no connexion of Bticcea- 
sion had ever existed between, our Tolition and onr 
movements, I do not see how the idea of power or caus- 
ality could ever have been obtained by us from any 
observation of the sequence of events. The idea of 
design or contrivance, in hke manner, must have been 
wanting to us ; and hence, I cannot understand how, 
hat for the coneciouBness of power, we could ever have 
been led to the belief in the existence of a First Cause. 
This is another, and, to my mind, a very strong, addi- 
tiooal reastm for resting the evidences of Natural Theo- 
logy upon the argument d posteriori alone. 

That they are greatly in error who confound, as has 
been too common, causation with nBcessaiy connexion, 
and who duiy the existence of the relation of causality 
merely because the relation is contingent and not neces- 
esiy, is sufficiently manifest. On ideas of power and of 
causation are sohd and well founded, although they only 
refer to a power or a causation which may or may not 
exist. That one event causes another may be a prepo- 
sition quite true, to which we affix a precise and definite 
meaning, and which wa have leamt from observation 
and frxim consciousneBB, although the order of nature 
mi^t easily have been so constituted as that the two 
events should never have been found in sequence. At 
present the order of nature connects them, and we affirm 
that there exists the relation of cause and efftet — a relo- 
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tion contingent, however, and not neceiMiy. Of Deees^ 
taty causation we can by no pOBiibility know any tUng; 
but causation may be real enai^b though c 



Note IV.— Page 51, 107. 

Of lite " Systeme de la Nctivre" and Ike Hypothesis 
of Materialism. 

Therb ia no book of an atheiBtJcal description whictt 
has -ever made a greater impreeaion than the famous 
Syttime de la Nature. It bean the im^vesaioD of Lon- 
don, 1180, but was manifestly printed in France; also, 
it purports to be written by Mirabaud, Becietary of the 
Acadi^e Fraofaiae; and in a prefiitory advertisement 
by the supposed editor, who pronounces a great panegyric 
upon the work, enough appears to engender doubts of 
Mirabaud having been its author. He died in 1760; 
and it was twenty years before the work appeared — 
found, says the writer, among a collection of manuscripts 
made by a " savant curieux de rassembler des pro- 
ductions de ce genre." Robinet, the author of another 
work of similar tendency, called De la Nature, has been 
at different times said to be its author, without any proof, 
or indeed probabiLty; but the general opinion now 
ascribes it to the Baron d'Holbach, aided, tn all pro- 
bability, by Diderot, Helvetius, and other members of 
the freethinking society, who frequented the Baron's 
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luMUfi, and who used to complain of Voltaire's exceii of \ 
religious principle, not unfirequently lidicnling him for 
Mb faoadciam. Mirabaud, upon whom this publication 
most unjuatiflably chargCB the book, by placing hit name 
in the title-page without any doubt expreseed, and 
reaeTving the doubts for the pre&cc, was a man of unim- 
peachable integrity and amiable disposition. He had 
been educated in the Coll^ of the Jesuits, and afterwards 
was preceptor to some branches of the royal family; he 
died at the age of e^hty-five, universally esteemed for 
his unblemuhed character, hia strict probity, and his 
attractive manners. The Diderola and Grimms, though 
not perhaps persons of abandoned life, were very far 1 
tmra attainii^ such praise : indeed, the licentious works < 
that proceeded from Diderot's pen attest bts deficiency, j 
at least, in one branch of morals. 

It is impOH^ble to deny the merits of the Systeme 
de la Nature. The work of a great writer it unquea- 
tionably is ; but its merit lies in the extraordinary elo- 
quence of the composition, and the skill with which 
words substituted for ideas, and assumptiona for proob, 
are made to pass current, not only for arguments against 
esistiag beliefs, but for a new system planted in their 
stead. As a piece, of reasoning, it never rises above a 
set of plausible sophisms — plausible only as long as the 
ear of the reader being filled with sounds, his attention 
is directed away from the sense. The chief resource of 
the writer is to take for granted the thing to be proved, 
and then to refer back to bis assumption as a step in the y 
demonstration, while he builds various conclusions upon 
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it| u if it were complete. Tbea be declaime tigaiiut a 
doctrins seen from one point of view only, and erecta 
another for our aaaent, which, besides being liable to the 
very same objections, has also no fouDdation whatever to 
leat upon. The g;rand secret, indeed, of the author goes 
evea further in petitioae principU than this ; for we 
/ ofientimeB find, that in the Ter; substitute which he has 
provided for the notions of bebef he would destroy, there 
lurks the very idea which he is combating, and that his 
idol is our own faith in a new form, but maslced under 
difierent words and phrases. 

The truth of these Btatements we are now to examine ; 
but first it may be fitting to state why so much atten- 
tioii is bestowed upon this work. The reason is, that its 
bold character has imposed on multitudes of readers, 
seducing some by its tone of confidence, hut intimidating 
others by its extreme audacity. It is the only * work of 
. any consideration wherein atheism is openly avowed and 
[oieached — avowed, indeed, and preached in terms. 
(See, particularly, part iL, chap. iL) This effect of its 
hardihood was certainly anticipated by its author ; for 
the supposed editor, in his advertisement, describes it| 
somewhat complacently, if not boastingly, as " I'ouvrage 
le plus faardi et le plus extraordinaire que I'esprit humain 
ait oe£ prodoiie jusqu'ii pn^sent." 

The grand object of the book being to show that there 
is no God, the author b^ins by endeavouring to esta^ 

* The trestiie of Robinet, De la Naltat, which, ihongh tar lesi 
eloquent Bod dexteraua, is lupaioclD real merit, ha.« nerer attracted 
anjthini; like the ume notice. 
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blish the most rigorous materialism, by trying to show / 
that there is no such thing as mind — nothing heyond or 
different from the material world. His whole fabric U 
built on this foundation ; and it would be difficult to find 
in the history of metaphyricsl controversies such incon- 
clusiTe reasoning, and such undisguised assumptions of 
the matter in dispute as this fundamental part of hii 
system is composed of. He be^ne with asserting that \ 
msa has no means of canying hia mind beyond the ' 
visible world; that he is necessarily confined within its 
limits; and that there exists nothing, and there can \ 
exist nothing, beyond the boundary which incloaea all j 
beii^ia — that is, the material world. Natur e, we are r 
told, ^^ according to laws, simple, uniform, invariable, | 
■which we discover by experience. We are related to ] 
Universal Nature by our senses, which alone enable us 
to discover her secrets; and the instant we abandon the 
leBsoQB wbich those senses teach us, we plunge into an j 
abyss where we become the prey of imagination. 

Thus the very first chapter — the opening of the work 
—has already made the gratuitous assumption of a bdng ( 
■whom the anthor cbIIb Nature, without either defining 
what that is, or how we arrive at a knowledge of its ex- 
istence. He has also assumed another existence, that ' 
of matter, or the material world ; and then he assert^^ 
what is absolutely contrary to every day's experience, 
and to the first rudiments of science — that we know, and 
can know, nothing but what our senses tell us. It is a \ 
BufGcient answer to ask, how we know anythiiu; of mo- \ 
diematical truth ? And in case a cavil should arise upo& 
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,. geometriol Bcience (though it would he but a cavil) We 
' shall spealc only of analytical ; and then it is certilin 
' that the whole science of numbers, from the rules <rf ete- 
; mentary arithmetic up to the highest branches of the 
., modem calculus, could by possibility have been disco- 
vered by ft person who had never in hie life been oat of 
• a dark room — who had never touched any body but his 
.. own— nay, whose limbs had all his life been so fixed,' 
that be had never exercised even upon his own body the 
j sense of touch : indeed, we might even go so f ar as t» 
say, who had never heard a sound uttered ; for the primt- 
' live ideas of number might by possibility have su^ested 
themselves to his mind, and been made the grounds of 
/ all further calculations. What becomes now of all our 
knowledge depending on the senses ? But we need not 
' go to so extreme a case as the one just put : there would 
be an end of the position we are dealing with, if 8 
person so circumstanced could have discovered any one 
analytical or common arithmetical truth. Enough, in- 
deed, is known to every one, bow moderately soever im- 
bued with mathematical learning, to satisfy him how 
.' little the intimations received from the senses have, or 
I -can have, to do with the whole science of number and 
quantity. That those intimations of the senses are 
( themselves not at all of a material nature, we shall pre- 
sently see. 

After many discussions and much eloquence, in the 

. course of which various agents are introduced besides 

) Nature, as Necessity, Kelation, and so forth, without' 

definition of their qualities or proof of their existence, 
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— :wc come to the great demonBtratiDn that no soul, no i 
mind, nothing aeparate from the body and from matter, } 
exieta, or indeed can exist : for this book ia not content 
with acepticiam ; it resta not even satisfied with disproof : 
it afiects to show the imposBibility of the doctrines which 
it combats ; and while perpetually complaining of dog- 
nias, itis perhaps the most dogmatical work that was 
erer written. The sixth and aeventb chapters, but the 
eeveuth especially, treat of this fundamental doctrine— 
the corner-stone of the whole building. The argument 
is, in fact, a mere vague and nnintell^ble coiubination 
of mrda, as when the author concludes by aaying, — ^The 
result of the whole is, that ". the aoul, far from being | 
anything distinguishable from the body, is only the body 
itself rq;arded relatively to some of its functions, or to { 
flome of the manners of acting or of being, whereof it is ' 
capable aa long as it enjoys life" — (n'eat que ce corpa ■ 
lui m6me envisag«S relativement a quelqu'unes de ses fonc- 
tions ou it quelqnea famous d'etre et d'agir dont il est 
susceptible tant qu'il jouit de la vie.) — Or when he 
describes thoae faculties which are vulgarly called intel- 
lectual, as modes or manners of being and of acting, 
which result from the oj^anization of the body — (lea 
faculty que Ton nomme intellectuclles ne sont que des 
modes ou des felons d'etre et d'agir resultant de I'oiga- 
nisation de notrc corps.)— Part i. chap. viij. 

But there is still more to be remarked throughout the 
Treatise, an inconceivable. fin^tfulness of the evidence 
on which each party in thecontraver8ymostrelieB,a con- 
stant assumption of the thing in question, and even an 
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involuntary UBumptioa of tliat very Bcparate and ■[»• 
ritual existence which it is the author's object to dis* 
prove. 

Like all materialiBts, but far more groasly and^og* 
matically than almost any other, the autJior begins by 
assummg that Matter exista, that we can have va 
doubt whatever of tbis^ and that any other existence it 
-^"a thing to be proved. Now, what is this Matter? 
Whence do we derive any knowledge of it F How do 
we assure ourselves of its existence? What evidence 
at all have we respecting either its being or its quali- 
ties ? We feel, or taste, or smell something — that 1% 
we have certain sensations which make us conclude 
that something exists beyond ourselves. It will not do 
to eay beyond our bodies; for our bodies themselTCa 
give us the same sensations. What we feel is some* 
thing beyond, or out of, or external to, or other than and 
apart from ouTSelves — that is, from our minds. Out 
sensations g^ve ua the intimatitH) of such existences^ 
But what are our sensations ? The feelings or thoughts 
of our minds. Then what we do is this : From certain 
ideas in our minds, produced no doubt by, and con- 
nected with our bodily senses, but independent of, and 
separate from them, we draw certain conclusiouB bjr 
reasoning, and those conclusioDS ate in iavour of the 
e^iistence of something other than our sensatione sad 
our reasonings, and other than that which experiences 
the sensations and makes the reastmings — passive id 
the one case — active in the other. That something is 
what we call Mind. But plainly, whatever it is, w« 
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owe to it tte knowledge that Matter exists : for that 
knowledge is gained by means of a sensation or feeling, 
followed by a pnicesa of reasoning; it is gained by the 
mind having first suffered something, and then done 
B<»nedung, and, therefore, to say there is no such thing 
as Matter would be a much lees absurd inference than 
to say there is no such thing as Mind. The very act 
(^ inferring, as we do by reasoning, that the object 
which affects our seBses exiatB apart from ourselves, is 
wholly incapable of giving ns any knowledge of the 
object's existence without, at the same time, giving us 
a knowledge of our own — that is, of the Mind's exist- 
ence. An external implies necessarily an internal; 
that there may be anything beyond or without, there 
must needs be some other thing beyond or without 
which it is said to exist; that there may be a body 
which we feel abiding separate from as, namely, our 
Own body, one part of which gives us sensations through 
another part — there must be a vie, an us — that is, s 
mind. If, as the ^/sthne de la Nature often contends, 
we have a right to call spirit, or soul, or Mind, a mere 
negation of the qualities of Matter, surely this might 
just as well be retorted by saying, that Matter is only a 
aegation of the qualities of Mind. But, in truth, the 
siaterialiBta cannot stir one step without the aid of that 
Mind whose existence they deny. 

Then what are those qualities of Matter they are 
always speaking about ? What but the effects, or the 
power of eaueing those effects produced by Matter upon 
the Mind throi^h the senses ? A remarkable inatcuice. 
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and a very instructive one, of the impoBaibility of a 
, materialiBt arguing legitimately, etrictly, or conBistently, 
is to be found in the passage of this book, where the 
argument is as it were summed up against the" exist- 
ence of mind : " La' mati^re seule pent agir sur nos 
tens sans lesquels il notu est impossible que riei) se 
jasse connoltre de nous." Here the author, in order to 
deny the possibility of Mind, or any thing else thait 
Matter having an existence, uses, in two lines, ex- 
pressions, six times over, all drawn from the assump- 
tion of a something existing separate from and inde- 
pendent of Matter. Our — senses — which — us — 
known — by i«— all these are words absolutely without 
meaning if there is nothing but matter in existence; 
and these are expressions conveying the ideas of which 
this ifdndamental proposition wholly ' consists. Biit 
that the author' refers to Bishop Berkeley, as well as 
Mr. Locke, it might have been supposed that he bad 
never been made aware of the controversy upon the 
existence of matter. Indeed the manner in which he 
mentions the speculations of Berkeley is quite sufficient 
to' show his ignorance of the nature of the question, and 
reminds us forcibly of the remark made by D'Alembert, 
that whoever had not at times doubted the existence of 
matter, 'might be assured he had not any genius for 
metaphysical inquiries. Would any one believe it pos- 
sible, that an author who could dt^^atically deny the 
possibility of Mind esistii^ in any form apart from 
Matter, should be so little competent to discuss ques- 
tions like this, as to speak in these terms of Berkeley ? 
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" Que disoiiB notis d'un Berkley qui s'efforce de nous 
prouverque toutdana ce monden'estqu'uneillusbn chi- 
miirique; que Tumven entier n'existe que dans dous< 
m6mes, et dans iiotre imsginatio»," &c. " Pour 
juBtifier deg opinions si monstraeuees," &c. 

Tlie truth is, that we believe in the existence of ' 
Matter, because we cannot help it. The inferences of 
our reason from our sensations impel us to this concLu- 
sion, and the stepe are few and short by which we 
reach it. But the steps are fewer and shorter, and of 
the self-same nature, which lead us to believe in the 
existence of Mind; for of that we have the evidence 
within ourselves, and wholly independent of our senses. 
Nor can we ever draw the inference in any one instance 
of the existence of matter without at the same time 
exhibitingaproofof the existence ofmindj fbrweare, 
by the supposition, reasoning, inferring, drawing a con- 
clusion, forming a belief; therefore there exista some- 
body, or something, to reason, to infer, to conclude, to 
believe ; that is, we — not any fraction of matter, but a 
reasoning, inferring, believing being — in other words, a 
Mind. In this sense the celebrated argument of Des- 
cartes — coffilo, ergo sum — had a correct and a profound 
meaning. If, then, icepticiem can have any place in 
our system, assuredly it relates to the existence of 
Matter far more than of Mind ; yet the Sgsteme de la 
Nature a entiiely founded upon the existence of Matter 
being a self-evident truth, admitting of no proof, and 
standing in need of none. 

We have combated the main body of the argument 
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which nioH through the whole book, and psBBfid over 
Koae of the groBS enorB, apparently proceeding from 
ignorance of physical science, in which it aboundB. Of 
these the most notable, no doubt, is that which Voltaiie, 
in bis Essai sw le SystSme de la Nature, considers 
(chap, i.) as the foundation of the whole theory — the 
abeurd passage respecting the formation of e^. Certain 
it is, that in the Second chapter of Part I., the experi- 
ment of moistening flour, and thereby producing live 
microscopic insects, is referred to as a proof that " in- 
animate matter can pass into life," "which," adds the 
book, " is itself but the union rf notions." No taie 
indeed can accuse Voltaire of taking an unfair advan- 
tage when be relies on this piece of extraordinary igno- 
rance; but it ia not altogether just to represent the 
whde hook as resting on this blunder. 

As for the kind of comparisons or analogies by which, 
Uke all materialists, this writer tries to illustrate his 
hypothesis, and by which many materialistB really are 
deceived — the mechanism of a watch, for example, 
oonsisl^g of parts each separately incapable of pro- 
ducing any result, but altogether forming a moving 
instrument that measures the efflux of time — ^nothing, 
Buiely, can be more puerile than the attempt to draw 
from thence an argument in favour of the confused, 
and, when examined closely, unintelligible position thiU 
liSiai is a modification of Matter, or the result of a 
collocation of material particles. For the watch is 
material, doubtless, both in its whole and in each part 
s^Mrately ; the coftibinatuni never produces any efSect 
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that is aot strictly of a material kiiid ; the motions and 
tbe registra^n of time resulting from them are all at 
purely mechanical as the form of each part, and each 
part hu in it erery quality and incident in land which 
the whole poBBesses. The difierence in the case of 
Mind is, that wc have eomething wholly of a new and 
peculiar kind, and in no respect resembling or bdongii^ 
to tbe same class with any of the exertious or operations 
of the material parts, the combinatiiHi of which is aU^ed 
by the materialist to have given it birth. 

The first part having laid the foundation by dis- 
proving the existence of Mind, tbe second part of the 
"Sytthne" proceeds to raise upon it the conclusion 
that the Deity's existence is impossible. This part is 
much more declamatory than the former, though often 
displaying great powers of eloquence, and reminding 
us of the more striking parts of Rousseau's early 
writings, especially his paradoxes against knowledge, 
perhaps in a more choice style, and with colouring 
more subdued. But reasoning it contains absolute^ 
nonfe, with the exception of the Fourth chapter, where 
Dr. S. Clarke's argument a priori is dissected and re- 
fiited — a task, unfortunately, not very difficult to accom- 
plish, though it is here done in an illegitimate manner. 
We cannot, however, fail \a observe, that while the 
author proposes to go through the aiguments of the 
various philosophers who have maintained the existence 
of a Deity ; and while he does remark on Descartes, 
Malebranche, Newton, and Clarke, (in a chapter whicli 
fiffms by &r the most argumentative part of his hook,) he 
h2 
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never spproachea those whu have treated the questioiL 
by the argument d posteriori. In one place (chap, mj 
he refers to Final Causee, but this passage onlj relatea to 
the subject of man's superiority and the arguments of the 
optimists, and does not at all bmch upon the evidences of 
design derived from the structure of the universe — Q)t 
great foundation of Natural Theol<^. It is impoeaible 
to suppose the author ignorant of the ailment d pot- 
ieriori, for he in one place refers to Derham by name. 
The omisNOD of all reference to the most important 
branch of the subject is one of the things diat moat 
bring the good faith of this writer into question. 

The purpose of this note having been to show bow the 
atheistical argument grounded on materialism fails when 
exsmined in its connexion with the evidences of the 
Mind's independent existence, to pursue further the 
Second Fart of the work is unnecessary. But a few 
remarks are added to show bow exactly the same >»• 
sumption of the things to be proved prevails here which 
we observed in the First Part. 

The first proposition, and supported at great length, is 
that all the ideas which man has formed of a First Cause 
have resulted from the evils of his lot, and that but ftr 
human suffering a Deity would never have been thoI^;ht 
of. "Inquiry and speculation," says the author, "ia 
itself an evil ; and no creature Uving easy and happy, 
without pain and without wants, would ever give himself 
the trouble and annoyance of arguing on a First Cause. 
But fear and evil, especially pun and death — the terrnra 
of earthquake, eclipse, tempest — the horrors of death— 
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Arave the mind to seek out the source of all these dan- 
gets, and to appease or dieaim its supposed wrath ; snd 
thoB the sky was peopled with goda and spirits." 

Now, that the fearB and the i^orance of men have 
leen the fruitful source of polytheism, no one doubts ; 
but it is wholly false to assert that genuine and philoso^ 
phical religion could have had no other origin. To 
affirm that, hut for their sufierings and fears, men never 
would have encountered the pain or the trouble of 
speculating on a First Cause, is quite contrary to the 
most obvious facts. Those speculations, br from being 
painfid or troublesome, are gratifying in the highest 
degree. As well might it be said that all the pleasures 
of scientific discovery and study would have been fore- 
gone by all men, but for some physical inconvenience 
that drove them into those paths of investigation. Of all 
miters, the authors of the great improvements in phy- 
sical science are they who have been the least under the 
pressure of want, and have gained the least by their 
labours. But such speculations are productive of the 
greatest gratification, both to the guide who originally 
points out the way, and to those who more hombly follow 
in his footsteps. So the sublime contcmplotions of 
Natural Theology have engaged men's attention and 
exercised their faculties, wholly independent of any 
tntffenngs they were esposed to, or any fears they enter- 
tained; and far from being a source of pain, this study 
has ever been found to reward its votaries with the purest 
enjoyment. 

That the study and the knowledge of a Deity would 
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hsve existed without any relation to evil is tfaerefoie 
dear. Man's cuiiosity — his natural desire of tncng 
the origin of what he eaw around Mm — his anxiety .Bi 
know whence he came, and whither he was going, and 
how the frame of the universe was contrived and ana- 
tained — would have led to the study and knowledge of a 
Creator witbout any such motives as this book supposes. 

It is remarkable, that in the latter, as in the farmer 
portion of the work, blind assumptdans are not only 
slivays made, but an entire disi^rd is shown to the 
evidence which otien arises out of those very as> 
Bumptions, and proves the truths its authOT is endea- 
TOurii^ to sahvert. Thus, in the Second chapter, he 
Mys : " Whether the human race has always existed on 
^s earth, or that it is a recent and transitory production 
(tf nature, ..." Now, if it be a recent production of 
nature, surely this admits the festive power — the very 
divinity Uie hook is contending against ; for what can 
be the mining of a state of things, in which, up to a 
certain time — i.e. six or seven thousand years ago— the 
human species had no existence, and then this species 
coming into existence, ca, as the book says, being jn'o- 
duced by nature? What but that a superintmdii^ 
power, which had not before acted in this way, now for 
the first time began thus to act ? To call this Nature is 
only changing the name — a Deity is the plain and Uie 
true meaning, and the only thing which can he meant. 

Indeed, nothing can be more absurd and unreflecting 
than the play made throughout the book with mere 
words. Thus, in the same chapter, it is asked — whether 
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a Theologinn " can really be Binceie 'in believing MmBelf 
to have made a step by substituting the vague words 
spirit, incorporeal substance, divinity, &c., for those in- 
telligible words" — what ? whstwoids so much less vague 
and more intelligible* than spirit? — "those intelligible 
words, matter, nature, mobility,, necessity ! " Now, we 
may aafely ask, if all language fnTuishes two words more 
ntgue and lesa intelligible than two out of theae four — 
viz, nature and necessity ? But we have, in truth, already 
shown tiiat Matter, as &r as tbe Resent cMitroversy it 
concerned, offers no more precise idea to our contempla- 
turn than Mind or spirit, and that its existence and qua- 
lities rest on leas conclusive evidence than do those of 
Mind. Possibly the reader of this passage, and espe- 
cially if he casta bis eye back upon the former parts of 
tbe argument, may be inclined to adopt the writer's de- 
scription of Theology, and apply it to the dogmatical 
Atheism of the Systems de la Nature. 

* There oceuia eveiy wlieie in this book a lague and mysteiiouB 
idea of a force oi lifiog power belon^ng to Matter, and alnioat ■ 
ieificalum of this power, uttailj uniatelligible ; but in a hater of 
Deity — a deridei of all godl — quite mairellaus. The paasage iu 
which tliis idea ii moiit strikingly anuoujued is the 1 1th diapter 
of part ii„ where he is anewering the poaition that tber« is do nieb 
thing aa an Atheiit in the world — " Si pu Alli£e I'oa diaigne on 
homnie qui nieioit I'eiiatencB d'uae force >nh£renle A la nature et 
aans laquelle I'ou ne peut concevoir la Nature, et si c'est i celte 
force matite qa'on doone lu aom de i>i>ii, Jl n'existe point d'Ath£es 
et le mot bous Lequet on lea disigDe, n'anaoDeeniit que dea fbus." — 
Caa any one doubt, that after rejectinj; all Teasonable and con- 
(lEleiit notions of a Deity, this writer had realty made unto himself 
other goda, and t>awed down twfore tbem, aad worihipped Ihem ? 
For what is " the force iuherenl in matter ?" and what a " nature," 
and the essence of nature, or that thing " without which nature 
cannot be conceived?'' 
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Of Mr. Hume's Sceptical ffritings, and the Argument 
respecting Providence. 

The two most celebrated and most dangerous treatiset 
of this great author, upon religious subjects, are those in 
which he baa attacked the foundations of Natural and of 
Revealed ReUgion — the Essai/ on Providence and a 
Future Stale, and the Essay on Miracles. Others of 
his writings have a similar tendency, and more covertly 
though as surely sap the principles of religion. But the 
two essays to which we have referred are the moat im- 
portant writings of tlus eminent philosopher, because 
they bring his sceptical opinions more diectly to be^r 
upon the sptems of actual belief, 

I. The arpunent of Tillotson against the doctrine 
of the Real Presence is stated to have suggested that 
against the truth, or rather the possibility of Miracles ; 
but there is this most material difference between the 
two questions — that they who assert the Real Preeence 
drive us to admit a proposition contrary to the evidence 
of our senses, upon a subject respecting which the senses 
alone can decide, and to admit it by the force of reason- 
ings ultimately drawn from the senses — reasonings far 
more likely to deceive than they, because applicable to 
a matter not so well fitted for argument as for perception, 
but reaeunings at any rate incapable of exceeding the evi- 
dence the senses give. Nothing, thereibre, can be more 
conclusive than Tillotson's argument — that against the 
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Real Pregenee we have of neceaeity every argument, and 
of the eelfsame kind with those which it purports to reat 
upon, and a good deal more besides ; for if we must not 
believe our senses when they tell us that a piece of bread 
is merely bread, what right have we to believe those same 
senses, when they convey to us the words in which the 
arguments of the Fathers are couched, or the quotations 
£rom Scripture itself, to make us suppose the bread 
is not bread, but fiesh ? And as ultimately even the 
testimony of a witness who should tell us that he had 
heard an apostle or the Deity himself affirm the Real 
Presence, must resdve itself into the evidence of that 
witness's senses, what possible ground can we have for 
believing that he heard the divine affinnatioa, atrot^^ 
than the evidence which our own senses plainly give us 
to the contrary ? 

This is very for from being the case with the argu- 
ment on Miracles. There, the evidence for and the evi- 
dence against do not coincide in kind, but take opposite 
directions. There, we have not to disbelieve indications 
of the same nature with those upon which out belief is 
challenged. The testimony of witnesses is adduced to 
prove a Miracle, or deviation from the ordinary laws of 
nature i but, says Mr. Hume, it is more likely that the 
witnesses should be deceived or should deceive, than that 
the laws of nature should be broken ; and at all events 
we believe testimony only because it is a law of nature 
that men should tell the truth. This may very possibly 
be true ; doubtless it is, generally speaking, so likely to be 
true, that the belief of a miracle is, and ought to be, most 
h3 
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dMralt to bring about ; but at least, it is not tike iht 
Mief in the Real Preience: it does not at odc and tbe 
same time KHSume the accuracy of tbe indkationa given 
by OUT Benses, and set that accuracy at nmght ; — ^it decs 
Bot at once derire us implicitly to trust, and entmsly to 
dinegard the evidence of testimony, aa the doctme f4 
IVansubstantiation calls upon us at once to trust and 
disregard the evidence of our Benses. 

There are two answers, however, to which dte docbiae 
proposed by Mr. Hume is exposed, and eitber appears 
sufficient to sbake it. 

First— Owt belief in the nniformity of tfie laws rf 
nature rests not altogether npon our own experience'. 
We believe no man ever was nuaed from die dead — oM 
merely becanee we ourseheB never saw it, for indeed that 
would be a very limited ground of deduction ; and our 
belief was fixed on the subject lon^ befbre we had any 
considerable experience — fixed chiefly by authority — 
tbat is, by deference to other men's experience. We 
feund our confident belief in fliis negative position partly, 
perhaps chiefly, upon the testimony of others ; and at all 
Events, OUT belief that in trmes before our own the same 
position held good, must of necessity be drawn from our 
trusting the relations of otlier men— that is, it depends 
npon die evidence of testimony. If, then, the existence 
of the law of nature is proved, in great part at least, by 
Buch evidence, can we wholly reject the like evidence 
when it comes to prove an exception to the rule — a de- 
viation finm the law? Tht more numerous are the 
cases of the law being kept— ^he more rare those of its 
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bong brdtea — the more acTupuimui certainly ought we 
to be in odmittiiig the proofa o£ the bimcli. But that 
teitimony is capable of makiug good the proof theic 
■ee&u oo doubt. la truth, the degree <tf excellence and 
of itrength to which testimony may noe seems almost 
indefinite. There is hsidly any cc^ncy which it is not 
capable by possible Bupposition of attaining. The end- 
lesi multiplicBtion of witnesaee — the unbounded rariety 
of their habits of thinldng, their prejudices, th^ inte> 
lests — offoid the means of conceiving the fmrce of their 
testimony augmented ad tjxfinituntf because these cir- 
cumstances sfibrd the means of diminishing indefinitely 
the chances of their being all mistakwi, all misled, or all 
combining to deceive us. Let any man try to calculate 
tbe chances of a thousand persons who come from dif- 
ferent quartcTs, and never saw each other before, and 
who all vary in their habits, stations, opinion b, in tereets — 
being mistaken or combining to deceive us, when they 
give the same account of an event as having happened 
before their eyes — these chances are many hundreds of 
thousands to one. And yet we can conceive them multi- 
plied indefinitely ; for one hundred thousand such wit- 
nesses may all in like manner bear the same testimony ; 
and they may all tell us their story within twenty-four 
hours after the transaction, and in the next parish. 
And yet, according to Mr. Hume's argament, we are 
bound to disbelieve them all, because they sfteak to a 
thing contrary to our own experience, and to the accounts 
which other witnesses had formerly given us .of the laws 
of natuie, and which our forefathers had handed down to 
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lis as derived from witnesses who lived in the old time 
before them. It is unnecessary ta add that no testimonf 
of the witnesses whom we are supposing to concur in their 
relation contradicts any testimouy of our own senses. If 
it did, the argument would resemble Archbishop Tillot- 
BOn's upon the real presence, and oui disbeUef would be 
at once warranted.* 

Secondly — This leads us to the nest objection to which 
Mr. Hume's ailment is liable, and which we hsve in 
part anticipated while illustrating the fii^t. He requires 
us to withhold our belief in drcumstances which would 
force every man of common understanding to lend his 
assent, and to act upon the supposition of the story told 
being true. For suppose either such numbers of various 
witnesses as we have spoken of; or, what is perhaps 
stronger, suppose a miracle reported to us, first by a 

* Fropliecy is claiied by Mr. Hume uniler the some head with 
Miracle — every prophecy being, he says, b miracle. This ia not, 
hoirever, quile eorred. A prophecy — that is, the happening of an 
event which was foretold — may be proTed even by the eiideoce of 
the senses of the whole world. Suppose it had one thousand years 
ago been fnrelold, that, on a certain day this year, one person of 
arery family in the world should be seized with a parlicnlnT distem- 
per, it is Ditdent that every family would be at once certain that the 
event had happened, and that it had been foretold. To future gene- 
rations the fulfilment would no doubt come within (he deacriptiaa 
of amiracle in all respects. The truth isitbat the event happening 
which was foretold may be compared to the miracle; and Mr. 
Hume's arj^ment will then be, not that there is any thing mita- 
culons in the event itself, but only in its happening afLer it had 
been foretold. Bishop Sherlock wrole discourses on this suViJed, 
which Dr. Middleton answered : the former denying (hat prophecy 
was mote exempt from the scope of the sceptical argument than 
miracles. On the whole, however, it does seem mote exempt. 
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r of relators, and then by three or four of the 
jwj soundest judges and most incomiptlbly honest men 
vre know — men noted for their difficult belief of won- 
ders, sad, above all, steady unbelievers in Miracles, 
without any bias in favour of religion, but rather accus- 
tomed to doubt, if not disbelieve — most people would 
lend an easy belief to any Miracle thus vouched. But let 
us add this circumstance, that a friend on bis death-bed 
had been attended by ua, and that we had told bim a. 
&ct known only to ourselves — something that we had 
secretly done the very moment before we told it to the 
dying man, and which to no other being we had ever 
revealed — and that the credible witnesses we are sup- 
posing inform ua that the deceased appeared to them, 
conversed with them, remained with them a day or two, 
accompanymg them, and to avouch the &ct of his re- 
appearance on this earth, communicated to them the 
secret of which we had made him the sole depository the 
mraneut before bia death ; — according to Mr. Hume, wet 
are bound rather to believe, not only that those credible 
witnesses deceive us, or that those sound and impreju- 
diced men were themselves deceived, and fancied things 
without real existence, but further, that they all hit by 
chance upon the discovery of a real secret, known only 
to ourselves and the dead man. Mr. Hume's argument 
requires us to believe this aa the lesser improbability of 
the two — as less unlikely tbaif the rising of one from. 
the dead ; and yet every one must feel convinced, that 
were he placed in the situation we have been figiu-ing, 
he would not only lend bia belief to the relation, but, if 
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tbe nUbm ■ccompAtded Hwith a apecUl Taraing fnu 
the deceased peraon to KVind a certun contemplated 
act, he would, acting upm the helief of their Btoiy, take 
the warning, «nd avoid doing the foihidden deed. Mr. 
Hnme'a argument makei no exception. This is its 
scope ; and wbethcr be chooses to posh it thva ftr at 
no, all Minclea an of necesatty denied bj it, witboot 
the least regmrd to the ktitd or the qauitit]r of the proof 
on which they are rested; and the testimonj whkh 
we have mipposed, accompanied by the test at cheek 
we have suppoaed, would &tl within the grasp of the 
■rgoment just as mneh and as clearly as any other 
Miracle avouched by more ordinary cmnbinations (tf 
evidence. 

The use of Ht. Hume's argtunent is this, and it is 
an iDipaitant and a valuable raie. It teaches ua to eiA 
cloaely and ligoroasly the evidence for miTaeulo« 
events. It bids us remember ihat the probabilitiea are 
always, and muat always be, incomparably greater 
sgainat than for the truth ot dtese relatione, because 
It is ahrays far more likely that the testimony should be 
ntistaken ot false, than that the general laws of nature 
should be suspended. Further than this the doctrine 
cannot in soundness of reason be carried. It does not 
go the length of [nxmng that those general laws cannot, 
l^ the force of human testimony, be shown to have 
been, in a particular instance, and with a particular 
pvrpose, suspended. 

It is unnecessary to add, that the argument here has 
only been conducted to one point, and upon one ground 
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be piored by any evideiice of teatbiiony. It ia for those 
irho maintain the truth of any revelatioa to show ia 
vfaftt manner the evidence anfficea to prove the Miimcles 
on. vhich that revelation reats. Thia tieatiae ia not 
dsceted to that object ; bid in commenting upon Mr^ 
Home's celebrated argument, we have dealt with a fim- 
damenttl objection to all ReveUtion, aad one which, 
luitil removed, prechidea the powibility t^ any such 
f^tem being Mtablished. 

JI. The Essay on Miraclea being auppoaed by ita 
author sufficient to di»poee of Revelation, the Eaaaj 
on Pn>Ti(teiice and a Future State appears to have beea 
Aimed as a blow equally iatal to Natural Religion. Ita 
metits are, boweTcr, of a very supmoi ccder. Thoe ia 
nothing of the sarcasm BO nnbecoBUfig on Bubjecta of thia 
DMBt eerioUB kind, which disfigures the concluding por- 
tion of the fbnner treatise. The tone is mote pluloso- 
phic, and the sceptical character ia better sustained. 
There cannot, indeed, be said to pierail through it any- 
t^g of a dogmatical apitit, and certainly we bete uteet 
with none of that propensity to aasiune the thing in 
({uestioD, to innst up<m propositions a« proved which 
have only been eauncBited, to snpply by Bounds tihe 
place c^ ideas, which we rematk in the " St/slime de la 
Nature." On the contrary, the argunent, wbetha 
BBuad or not, is of a si^tan^l nature ; it is rested q» 
very plausible grounds; and we may the rather con- 
clude that it is not very easily answered, because, in 
fiwt, it baa rarely, if ever, been encountered by writers 
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on theological subjects. Neverthdess, it strikes st tba 
root of all Natural Religion, and requires a cexeful cob- 
eideratbn. 

Mr. Hume does not deny that the reasoning irom.tlie 
appearances and operations of nature to the esieteiictt 
of an intelligent cause is lo^al and sound ; at leapt bt 
'' admits this for argument's sake. But he takes ihm 
nice and subtle distinction. We are here, he obeerre^ 
dealing with an agent, an intelligence, a beii^;, wholly 
unlike all we elsewhere see or hitherto have known : our 
inferences, therefore, must be confined strictly to the 

* facts from whence they are drawn. When we see > 
foot-mark imprinted on the sand, we conclude that a 
man has walked there, and that his other ibot had Uk»' 
wise leh its print, which the waves have effiiced. But 
this inference is not drawn from the inspection of the 
foot alone; it comes from a previous knowledge of ths 
human body, of which the foot makes a part. Had we 
never seen that body, or any other that walked on fee^ 
the observation of the mark in the sand could have led 
to no other conclusion than that some body or thing had 
been there with a form like the mark. So, when we are 
to reason (torn the works of nature to their cause, we are 
entitled to conclude that a being exists whose power and 

I skill created them such as we behold them, and conse- 
quently that this being is possessed of skill and power 
sufficient to contrive and to execute those works — that is, 
those precise works, and no more. We have no right to 
infer that this being has the skill or the power to contrive 
and create one single blade of grass or grain of sand be- 
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yond what we Bee. It follows, then, that the iirgument 
d jkKteriori only leads to the conclusion that a finite and _ 
not an infinitely or an indefinitely wise and powerful 
Being exists; and it further followB that we are left , 
without any evidence of hia power (much less of his in- 
tention) to perpetuate our existence after death, as well 
as without any proof of the capacity of the soul to receive 
HOch a continuation of being after its separation from the 
body. This is the sum of the very ingenious, subtle, ( 
»id original argument of Mr. Hume, afibrding a mighty 
contrast to the flimsy sophisms, the declamatory asser- 
tions, of the French writers, and giving the Natural 
Theolc^an, it must be allowed, a good deal to answer. 
We have stated it as strongly as we could, in order to 
meet it fully ; and it appears capable of a satisfactory 
answer. 

The whole argument a posteriori rests upon the 
assumption, that if we perceive arrangements made, by ,_ 
means of which certain effects are produced, and if 
seeing such arrangements among the works of men, we 
should at once conclude that they were designed to 
produce those effects, we are entitled to say that the 
strangements which we see and which we know not to 
be the work of man, are the work of an intelligeut cause, 
contriving them for the purpose of producing the effects 
observed. In truth, such must needs he the assumption 
oa which the argument rests, because we have no other 
knowledge of what des^ and contrivance are. They 
necessarily bear reference to our ovm nature and the 
knowledge we have of our own minds, derived from our 
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own comciouBncBs and experience ; and of thn we aave 
treated in the text, Sect. III. and IV. of Part I. 

If we found anywhete a mechanism of any kind, a 
watch for inBtance, aa Paley puts the case, we should 
at once conchide that some sldUul and intelligent being 
had been there, and had left bis works on the spot. 
We should conclude (indeed this is involved in the 
fanaa inference) that he was capable of dnng what we 
■aw he had done, and that be had intended to produce 
a particnlar effect by the exercise of his skill ; but we 
efaould also conclude that he who could do this oould 
repeat the operation if he chose, and the probalnlity 
would be that his skill had not been confined to the 
sing;le exertion of it which we had observed. There u 
nothing peculiar in the nature of human workmanship 
or of the human character to make us draw thu con- 
clusion. We arrive at it just as we arrive at the in- 
ference of design and contrivance ; we believe in them 
because we are wholly unable to conceive such an 
adaptation without auch an intention; and we are 
equally unable to conceive that any being, or any in- 
telligence] or any power, which had sufficed to perform 
the operation we see, ahould be confined to that sing^ 
exertion. We can conceive no reason whatever why 
the same power should not be capable of repeating the 
eperation. There is nothing peculiar — no limit — no 
■ufficient reason, of an exclusive nature, why the same 
power should not he again exercised and with the same 
result. All induction proceeds upon similar grounds. 
It is the generalization of particulars ; it is the coa- 
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eluding from a certain limited number of initancea to 
an indefinite number — to any number unless circum- 
stances arise to restrict the generality — to any number, 
where nothing arises to vary or limit tbe conclusion. 
We mix an acid and alkali, and form a nmtial salt 
having peculiar properties. We pass a son-beam ot 
the light of a candle through a prism, and obaerve the 
rays separated intolig^tta makin|; certain colours. Why 
do we conclude from hence that all the acid made by 
bnming sulphur, in what way soever the sulphur waa 
produced or the combiBtian effected, will be neutralized 
by soda wheresoever produced and howsoever obtained, 
and that their union will always make Glauber's salts? 
Or, that all light, of all kinds, even that obtained by 
burning newly-discovered bodies, as the metal of potas- 
sinm, unseen, unknown before the year 1807, will be found 
lenlvable into the seven primary colours F Accm^ng 
to Mr. Hume's argument, we have no rigbt to infer that 
any one portion of acid or alkali, save the one we have 
■ubjected to cmi experiments, or any light save that of 
the formerly-known combustible bodies, or rather of 
those classes of them on which we hod experimented — 
nay of the individuals of those classes which we have 
burnt — will produce the effects we have experienced in 
BUT laboratory, or in onr darkened chamber. In other 
words, acccrding to this argument, all experimental 
knowledge must stand still, generalizing be at an end, 
and philosc^hers be content never to make a single 
■tep, or draw one conclusion beyond the mere facts ob* 
served by them : in a word, Inductive Science must be 
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turned from a pTOcesB of gener&l reaMming upon fmi- 
ticular facts, into a bare dry record of those particular 
facts themselvee. 

If, indeed, it be sud tb&t we never can be so certun 
( of tbe things we infer as we are of those we have observed^ 
and on which our inference is grounded, we may admit 
this to be true. But no one therefore denies the value 
* of the science which is composed of the inferences. So 
we cannot be so well assured of the Deity's power to 
repeat and to vary and to extend his operations, as we 
are of his having created what we actually observe; and 
yet our assurance may be quite sufficient to merit entire 
confidence. Nor vrill any student of Natural Theoli^ 
complain if the only result of the ailment we are 
combating be to place the higher truths of the science 
but a very Uttle lower in point of proof than the in- 
ferences of design in the works actually examined. 
The seUsame difference is to be found in the inferoiceB 
composing the other branches of inductive science, and 
it in no perceptible degree lessens our confidence in the 
inductive method. 

It has oflentimes been asked, why we believe that 

the same result will happen from the same cause acting 

/ in the like circumstances — the foundation of all induc- 

/' tion ; and no answer has ever been given except that we 

cannot help so believing — that the condition of our 

- being — the nature of our minds — compels us so to 

believe ; and we take this as on ultimate fact incapable 

of being resolved into any fact more generaL Can we 

help believing that a being capable of creating what we 
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see and examine, is also capable of exercising other acts 
of skill and power ? Can we avoid believing that the 
■ame power which made all the animala and v^etablea 
on our globe suffices to people and provide other wurlds 
in like manner? Again, can we by any effort bring 
OUT minds to suppose that this being's whole skill and 
power were exhausted by one effort, and that having 
sufficed to create the universe, it ceases to be efiective 
tot any other purpose whatever ? The answer is, that 
we cannot — that we can as soon believe in the sun not 
rising to-morrow, or in his %ht ceasing to be differently 
refim^ble. 

Much is said in the course of arguments like the 
present of the word " infinite" Whether or not we are 
able to form any precise idea of that which has no 
bounds in power or in duration may be another ques- 
tion. But when we see such stupendous exertions of 
power, upon a scale so vast as iar to pass all our facul- 
ties of comprehension, and with a minuteQesa at the 
same time so absolute, that as we can on the one hand 
perceive nothing beyond its grasp, so we are on the 
other hand unable to find anything too minute to escape 
its notice, we are irresistibly led to conclude that there is 
nothing above or below such an agent, and that nothing 
wMch we can conceive is impossible for such an intelli- 
gence. The ai^jument of Mr. Hume supposes or admits 
that the whole universe is its work, and that animal life 
is its creation. We can no more avoid believing that 
the same power which created the universe can sustain 
it — that the same power which created our souls can 
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prtdong their existence after death — than we can avoid 
helieving that the power whidi sustained the universe 
up to the instant we are speaking, is able to ctHitinne it 
in being for a thousand years to come. But indeed 
Mr. Hume's ai^ument would go the length of making 
us disbelieve that the Deity has the power ot continuing 
the existence of the creation for a day. We are Mily 
entitled, accordii^ to this argommt, to C4«clude that 
the Deity bad the power of workii^ the works we hare 
seen and no more. Last spring and autumn we ob- 
served the powers of nature in vegetation, that is, we 
noted the operations of the Deity in that portion of his 
wcn'ks, and were entitled, Mr. Hnme admits, to infer 
that be had the skill and the power to produce that 
harvest ftwu that seed time, but no more. We had, 
says the argument, no right whatever to infer that the 
Deity's power extended to another revolution of the 
seasons. The ai^^iiment is this, or it is nothing. Con- 
fining its scope, as Mr. Hume would confine it, to die 
universe as a wbde, and excluding all inferences as to 
a fiiture state or other worlds, is wholly gratuitous. 
The argument applies to all that we have seen of the 
ah«ady past and the actually executed in this tmiverse, 
and excludes all lespeding this same universe which is 
yet to come ; oonseqaently if it be good fca anything;, it 
is sufficient to prove that, although our experience may 
tudioiiae us to conclude that the Deity has skill and 
power sufficient to maintain the world in its present 
state up to this hour, yet that experience is wbt^y 
insufficient to prove that he has either skill or power to 
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owtinue its existence a moment longer. Every one of 
the topics applied by him to s Future State applies to 
thiB. If we have no right to believe that one exertion f- 
of skill provee the author of nature adequate to another ( 
exertion of a kind no more difBcidt and only a little 
yaiied, we can have no right to believe that one exertion ' 
of skill prove* him adequate to a repetition of the same '' 
identical operatioD. Now no man living carrieH or can 
carry hia disbelief so &r as this. Indeed such doubts { 
wwild not only shake all inductive science to pieces, j 
but would put a stop to the whole business of life. And 
assuredly we may be well contented to rest the truths > 
of Natural Theology on the same finmdatitm upon which 
those of all the other sciences, as well as the practical 
conduct of all human afbirs, must for ever repose. '' 



Note VI.— Page 94. 

Of the Ancient doctrines respecting Mind. 

Thk opinions of the ancient philosophers upon the 
nature of the Soul were not very consistent with them- 
selves ; and in some respects were difficult to reconcile 
with the doctrine of its immateriality which moat of 
them maintained. It may suffice to mentiiHi a few of 
those theories. 

Plato and his pupil Aristotle may certainly be said to 
have held the Soul's immateriality ; at least, they main- 
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tained that it wbb of a Dature wholly different from die 
body ; and they appear often to hold that it was uolike 
all matter whatever, and a substance ca existence of a 
nature quite peculiar to itself. Their language is nearly 
the same upon this aubjecl. Plato speaks of the outtix 
atruifLxrci \iu njijrijf — a bodiless or incorporeal and 
intelligent being; and of such exiatencea he BayB,in 
one place, ra. avwfiMTa xaXJjffTct oyra xai jt-eyiirra, Kvyoi 
ftovov, o-KKiu Ss ouSeyi iraipiv! Stix-yvTcu — " Things incor- 
poreal being the mast excellent and the ^eatest of ail, 
are made mamfest by reason alone, and no otherwise." 
(PolHicut.) So again in tlie Cralglus, he derives o-o^iz 
from <rui^ir6cu, and represents the body as a priaoD of 
the soul, fiKova Jeo-fwjTTjfjou eivoi ow rjjf ^vx>if owo ii^s 
r,v ra. o?njAo(i£»a ro (tuijuz, following herein the doctrine 
aaid to have been delivered by Orpheus. Ariatotle, too, 
spealca of a being separable and separated from things 
perceivable by the eenees — wina. x'^^i^nj xeu xey^aifiir- 
tunj rwy ai(rfli^(cc. Nevertheless, these philosophers 
frequently speak of the soul as being always, and as it 
were necessarily, connected with matter of some kind 
or other — eui 'J'u%ii swireraryij.sr'i) viafutTi,rore /asv oXXw, 
Tors ?£ «AAw. The soul is always annexed to a body, 
sometimes to one and sometimes to another. — De Legg^^s.- 
Thus Aristotle, {De Gener. Anim. ii. 4.) r yap ^vyy) 
ouiria rtuuMTof rivoj eari — the soul is the substance of 
some kind of body. And in the treatise De Anima, iL 3, 
he says — xiw Sm rovro xaMi; viro?MiJ.§ayasinv al( Stua- 
y.r,rt aysu ffui[i.a-ros iiyai ij,i)rt amfiM n iI'u;(tJ' '""'f"' f^ 
yctg ouK ecrri, g-ui/Mirof Ss n— " Those therefore rightly 
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ht^dwho thitik that the soul cannot exist without the 
body, and yet that it is not body; it is not the body, 
but someuihat of the body." 

This corporeal conuezion is stated by Plutarch, in 
the Qutest. Plaion., still more plainly to have been the 
Platonic doctrine — ^"xt^ V^ta^uTe^v voa g-wfLnns, 
atTMY n Trjs cxHvau yeveo^ios xeu o-^y^v' Ouk a, ytvtvSai 
^vx^v a«u (TiufwtTof cuSs vow etnu i^nx^f, a^Xa ^ux'i*' 
(*sv sv iraifMiri, vwv Si ev rtj ^^-J^n. " The soulis older 
than the body, andike cause and origin of its existence: 
not that the soul exists without the body, or the under- 
xtandiTig without ike soul; hut thai the soul is in the 
body, and the understanding in the soul." 

According to these representations and quotations 
taken together, Plato held the soul to be an immaterial 
Bubstance, separable from any given body, but incapable 
of existing without eome body oi other, and the mind or 
understanding to be a part of the soul. The residue 
of the soul was, as we shall afterwards see, its sensitive 
or mortal portion. 

The idea of motion seems to have been intimately con- 
nected in their views with mind or spirit, and in so for 
their doctrines approach those, if we can call them doc- 
trines, of the modem atheists (See Note IV.)— « ktvn 
xnsir (saya Plato), ipij; Aaysy e%«iv njv aimjv tvrmr 
■tjnrig ■ri'jyejMC i Se vavrei 'iivyriv Wfoirayof suo/tsii j ^ij- 
fwye — Yoti say that the substance (or being) to which 
we all give the name of soul, has for its defimtion " thoA 
which moves itself" ? I certainly do say so. — DeLegg. x. 

But the same philosophers also held the soul to be an 
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eBUUUitioD fratn the Dehy, and that each indiTidml soul 
iraa B portion of the DiTine Eaeencei or ^lirtt : cotue- 
quentlyt they could not mean to auert that tfae diriac 
efsence was insepBiable from mctter of aoioe kind, tut 
mly those portiona of that neence vfaich they lepre- 
sented to be severed, and aa it were t«n off fnai the 
divioe inmd — avraiptts Tee Ssai, in Boino [Mpta evviet xcu 
airaoVdo-iLHTd. — {Ep iet. ) 

' Plutarch, in the wwk already cited, says— ^ Ss ^"X^ 
omt gfyo» EffTi porov oMft Jttu fitpef oaf u* aurou «AA' 
fb' oHTou, xai i^ a.onu,Yeyavev — " Tke toulis Ttoi OTtly hit 
mrk, bat apart of himself ; it toat not created by hint, 
but from him and out of him." 



NoTB Tir— Paok 94. 

Of the ancient Doctrines respecting the Deity (MkI 
Matler. 

Xhe notionsof the Supreme Being entertained by i^aor 
cient philosophov were more simple and consistent than 
their tlieory of the bouI ; and bat for the belief^ which 
they never shoc^ i^, in the et«inity of matter, wovdd 
1^7 nearly have coincided with oui own. Tbey gin 
him the very same names, and clothe him apparently ia 
the like attributes. He is not only oSumn;, afSapraf, 
cuuXM&pot — immortai, iaeorrtfp^/e, mdeatructible — b«t 
.ayi«)TOf,flwToysvij;, ai>r»^u^f,aufluffoirraTOf — uncreated^ 
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ttifimade, lelf-originating, self-existing. Zuiay itaa-Mi 
a^ov fjMxafivr^ret fier atfSafVMs, aays Epicurus — "A 
Bring hosing cUl happiness, with on incorruptible 
nature" Agun,he is icouriii<^a.Tuiff Tia.YKpa.Tiji-^-'ommif 
fetent, all-povierful ; Svya/nu yof awccvTa, eaja Hornet 
{Odyss.^y — " He hat power over all things." The 
eraative power is also in words at least ascribed to him— 
xe^^nroMjn;;, SiJiMtupyos — the maker of the 'world, the 
great artificer. Aristotle, too, in a very remarkable 
puaage of the Metaphysics, says that God aeeniH to be 
t^ cause of all thiogs, and, as it were, a begiiming, w 
^iiic^>le — &ets foKCi TO surmn irariv eivcu xoi ctp^-^ rift 
and, indeed, by impUcatioa, this is ascribed in the teraw 
vncreaied, self-created, and self-esisting ; for in sound- 
nesB of reason the being who had no creator, and much 
more the being who created himself (if ve can coQcedvs 
such an idea),musthave createdall ddngselse. Never* 
theUas, such was certainly not bo plain an inference of 
reasoiungwilb the ancients; for whether it be that by 
tmmipuyis and avfi/ytnjs, they tmly meant to convey the 
idea ot ayivijnf — of a being uncreated and existing from 
all eternity — or that they took some nice distinction, t* 
m incunpreheoMble, between self- creatHm and the 
enation of othM beings or things — certain it is, tbat the 
same philoaopheiB who so described the Deity clung ta 
the notiiw of matter being also eternal, and co-existent 
with the sujveme power, and that by creator and arti- 
ficer they rather seem tn have meant the arranger of 
atcniB — 1^ pbvr^ giving form tb chaotic matter, than 
the powet calling thii^^ into exutence. They appear to 
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have been all pre«sed b; the difficulty (and who iIibII 
deny it ?) of GoncdTing the act of creation — ^the act of 
calling exiBtences out of nothii^. Accordingly, die 
maxim which generally prevailed among most ot die 
Greek sects, and which led to very serious and even 
practical consequences in their Bystema, was guScv 
fx rou p/r; ovrof (or ex otiSeyo(') yt*t^ai—that nothing is 
inade of what has no existence, or of nothing. Aris- 
totle represents this as the common opinion of all na- 
tural philosophere before him — xoitTjv So^v fuiy ^uoixw*. 
He saya, in another passage {De Ccelo, iii. 1.) — alfi^ 
morwy (vannpor ^iXotropijiravT"*;) awiXo* 4Xwf yi*imr kiU 
fdtpav wSty yap ourt yiyvtHeu fariv ovit ^Seiptirieu riav 
ovTaiv—" Some of those {older philosophers') look away 
(or aholishedy all generation and destruction, for tketf 
hold that none of the things which exist are either created 
or destroyed." NeTertheless, it cannot be doubted that 
the Platonic doctrine was of the same kind, and that 
Aristotle, in truth, ascribed only a qualified creative 
(rawer to the Deity. Pfaitarch's statement of the Pla- 
tonic doctrine is precise to this point — /3c\riav otiv 
IlXaraiyi vti9ofi,eytos n> fttv xoa^fUiy vn 6tw yrfwnOA 
yjtytiv nou aStty i jiir yxf xaXXioTa; vum yr/iiWun, iSs 
apuftas fujy atriiov* nj> St avmav xcu uAijy »£ ijf ytytvey, 
(Jo y«fOfiS*ij*, oAXa uffo>«i/*iyijv aei rw J)|poufyu', eif 5i*- 
itrty xoi rafiv aartjf xeu irpof avrov i^oftanoiriy, aif Stivarov 
ijy VapaHTp^iJ*' ou yap ex -nv /nj ovn; ysyto-ii, aX\' ix na 
«M) Kokais, fHj!" Ixayaif t^tvro;, luf oixm;, xm i/xaT"iou, xtu 
avSpuuTOf—" Belter then he convinced iy Plato, and 
$ay and sing tial the teortd was made by God; for the 
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iCfifid is the tHOit excellent of all created things, and )W 
tite best of all causes. But the substance or matter 
(literelly ft'mfier) of tahich he made it, was not created^ 
iut always lay ready for the orHJicer, to be arranged 
and ordered by him; for the creation was rtot out of 
jiothing, but out of what had been without form and 
viifit, as a house, or a garment, or a statue are made." 
And thus it seems that when Maimer oi Creator is ubed 
by the Academics, we are rather to regard them as 
muning Maker in the Bense in which an artificer is sud 
to make or fabricate the object of his art. Evmiiirfy 
iea.ya Aiietoile) tov t-ovSs vwv xi>vii.or sg dxaintf injf 
»Xaf — He made the world of all kinds of matter.— De 
iAn.IUund. Indeed, I can in no other way understand 
that ^ery ohscuie, and but for some such gloss, con- 
traiiticlory passage of Aristotle, is the first book of the 
Physics, where he is ^viug bis own doctrine in opposi- 
tion to the tenets of the elder philosophers on this point 
— -Hfitif Sf tuu auT-oi fafi^y yiyvs/ricu ft£v mSiv airAwf ek 
rou /*^ QYtiSt oifMS [iEvT'oi yiyyetrStu ix ftij ovrof oiTe 
xara ffiPfij3«/3ijxOf" « yap Tij; (rrsfij«tof 6 tm xaS' a.vro 
(w) ov, ouK tvvKit^ymroi yiyyercu vi. iaMy.a.^srcu Ss ravTo 
7WU aSuvarav ourw Sonet ytyveffSai ri bk nv fuj ovroj— 
" We ourselves hotoever say that nothing is absolutely 
('or merely^ produced from what has no existence, yet 
that something is produced from that which has no exist' 
enceasfar as regards accidents for accessory qualities) ; 
for something is produced from privation, which has no 
existence in itself, and not from anything inherent. 
But this is toonderful, and seems impossible, that some' 
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tAtngi should be froduced otd «/ ikat which hmt iw 
txutence." — fFftyt. L 8.) Indeed ht had said in 
flw wme tn«ti«e, jnst before, that all cottfesBcd it in- 
poaaible and iBC«nceivBUe that ang being ctmU eiAer 
be created out vf Ttotktng, or be vtteriy deHroged~~ 

ttpftpcrw. {lb. i. 5.) 

Upon die uncreated oatoie of things — for ^e doe- 
trine extended to mind ae veO bb t» mattor — the ancient 
idiilaaopherB fomtded another tenet ef ^rest importaBee. 
Uatter and bouI Kere reckoned not otAy nnereated, 1>at 
indcBtructible; Aor exstence was ctsnd in every 
«msc of the word, wiAoHt ead as widioot beginong : 

— " Nothing can be produced wi of thai wkidt has n» 
existence, nor can any thing be reduced to Tumentity." 
Such ia Diogenee Laertiua'a aocotmt of DemocrTteG's 
doctrine, or the Atmnic jmnciple, 

" Priucipium hiue cujua notna eiordiA ninwt, 
. , . . NulUon ram • nibilo j^^i divioitw unqvam''— 
" lluc accedil uti quidque in nu corpora runnim 
l>iEsa1vat Datura, neque ad nihilum inteieiiiit les' — 
__^ " Hsud igitor i«dit ad Dilnlum lei ulla, led mniiei 
DiieitUo ndnut in amf^n m»i»6ti'' — 

are the expresBions of Lucretius, in giving an accmint of 
the Epicurean Philosophy (i. 151,217, 249), or, as 
Perrius more shortly expresses it, 

" De nihiio nihil, in nihilum nil poise lererti." — Sid. iii. 84. 
And it must be admitted that they reasoned with great 
consistency in this respect; for if the difficulty of c«bb- 
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pnfaHidiDg tbe set <d cieatiaa out of notliiiig ifas a 
oufficieut groditd &r lioldiDg &U thmga to be denial 
a parte tuUe — the equal difficulty c£ comprebendiiig tlie 
•ct of aiiBihilstkm wm as good^i gnnad tor belieriag in 
dteir eternity a parte |)ori-— there bang juaiiiieitly juot 
«■ mucb dfficulty, and of tbe eaane kind, in aampre- 
bending; how a b«ng can cease to exist, as how it can 
come into existence. 

From this doctrine mainly it is that the Greek phik)- 
«ophen derive the immortality of the soul, as far as lie 
sMli^hysicU and more aub^ arguments for their belief 
go ; and accordingly its jwe-existence is a part of their 
faith as much as its tiiture life, the eternity ab ante being 
Bs much considered as the eternity post. Thus Plato 
says that " our toul was somewhere before it existed wi 
the human form, as also it seents to be immortal after- 
wards" — ijy WOy ijfutrc )) "l'u%ij WfH" e> i'cuSb fw ecirBgUMTiyia 
EiScf yeytir6ai, uiare xai rcturtj aflacvaTav n eomtv i) il/u^ij 
sivcu. — CP/t^d.J Nevertheless, it most be admitted that 
their doctrine (yi future existence is moet unsatis&ctory 
as far ae it is thus derived, that is, their psychological 
ailment : and fiw two reasons— ;^m(, because it is cou- 
pled with the tenet <^ pre-existmce, and having no kind 
of evidence of &at from reaaoming, we not only are 
prone to reject it, but are driven to suppose that our 
fiituie ^detence vrill in like manner be severed by want 
of recollection from all consideration of personal identity ; 
secondly, becauee, according to die doctrine of the soul 
being an emanation from the Deity, its future state im- 
plies a return to the divine essence, and a confiision mth 
or absorption in that supreme intelUgence, and c6nse- 
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quently an exdnction of individual exiatcnce: a doc- 
trine which waB accordingly held by some of the metA> 
physical philoeophera vho mainUiued a Future States . 
In one important particular there irai an entire dif- 
ftrence of opinion among the ancient philoaophers — in 
truth, flo important a difference, that thoee were held 
not to he theists, but atheista, who mdntained one aide 
of the argument — I mean as to Providence. "Six 
Atomiata and Epicnreana held that there were Gods, and 
upon the aubject of creative power they did not mate- 
rially differ from thoae generally called thnata ; but th^ 
denied that these Oods ever interfered in the afiaira of the 
nniverae. the language of Plato and the other tbdEta 
upon this aubject it very atrong. They regard such a 
doctrine as one of the three kinds of hlaephemy or sacri- 
lege; and in the Republic of that philosopher, all the 
three crimes are made equally punishable vrith death. 
The first species is denying the existence of a Deity, or 
of Gods — TO St Seorsgw, ovra; (fleouf) ou ppovri^siv ay- 
ipajvoy, " The second, admilting their existence, but 
denying that they care far man." The third kind of 
blasphemy vras that of men attempting to propitiate the 
Goda towards criminal conduct, as ipSiyai and aJiK-^^etrcc, 
slaughters and oubrages upon justice, " by frayen, 
tharUtsgivings, and sacrifices — thus making those pure 
beings Ike accomplices of their crimes, by shariixg with 
tJiem a small portion of the spoilt <^ the wolves do with 
the dogs." — De Legg. x." 

* Who can read thne, and such pusagei as these, nithont 
wishing thst some who call fhemiclvea Chrisliaiii, sonM Christian 
PrinciiiaUlies kBil PoTsia, had tskan a leaton from the heslhen 
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NoTB VIII.— Pace 131. 
Oftlie ancient Doctrine of the Immortaliiy of the Soul, 

That the ancient philoBOphers for the moit part be- 
lieved in the Future Existence of the Soul after death is 
undeniahle. It is equally certain that their opiaioni 
upon this important subject varied exceedingly, and 
that the Idnd of immortality admitted by oue class can 
hardly be allowed to deserve the name. Thus they who 
considered it aa a portion of the Divine essence severed 
for a time, in order to be united with a perishable body, 
believed in a future existence without memory or con- 
Bcknisness of personal identity, and merely as a reuniting 
of it with the Divine mind. Such, however, was not the 
belief of the mcse pure and enlightened theiats, and to . 
their opinion, as approaching nearest our own, it ie pn^ 
posed to confine the present notice. 

In one respect, even the most philosophical of those 
theories differed widely from the Christian faith, and 
indeed departed almost as widely irom the intimations of 
sound reason. They all believed in the soul's pro-ex* 

■age, and (if their nature roibode tbem to ubilain from maBBBcm 
and iDJuiticc) Bt leait hod not commiHed th« BCBndaioua impiety, 
u he calls it, of aiugiDg in pUeei of Chiiitian wonhip, and tor 
the acconipliihment of theit eBormout crimei, Th Dmima, which 
in Flato'i Republic would have been plmighed as bUsphemy? 
Who, indeed, caa refnin from Umentitig anotlKi pemiciout land 
of aaciilegc (an antbiopomoiidiism) jet more ftequent — that of 
making Chiiitian templM rewnind with prajera foi victory over 
our enemiei, ud thadupving for Iheil defeat ? Aaauiedly luch 
a ritual at thii ii not takenlhim the New Teclament. 
m3 
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istence. This is expressly given as proved by bete, 
and as one argument for immortality or Aiture existence, 
by Plato in the mmt elaborate treatise which remainfi 
upon the subject, the Phtedo, He constdcTs that all 
kamjng is only recoUectian, r^v fut^o-iv eu»fLyi}my ermi, 
md seems to think k inconoeivable that any idea could 
ever come into the mind, of wUch the rudimentB bad 
not formerly been implanted dien. In the Timavt 
aad other writings the aune doctiine b further ex- 
pounded. Hf irou f)fMy, 7f •}'c;^ Vfi* ty rui Sc -rm 
m/Sgunriyw eiStt ytnirieu, tears >uu ravr^ aiccyevroy vi 
eoutey ^ <J'i'%'7 eiv». " Ottr tout existed tmnenohere 
before it vxu produced us tke human farrm (or bodtf}, 
so it teems to be immortat alto" The arguments 
■ndaed, generally speaking, on vfaich botii I^to and 
«tli«r philoBOphen groand their poutiona, derive their 
chief interest from the impoitwice of the nliject, 
and from the exquisite language in which they ue 
clotbed. As reasonings tiiey are of Utile f<nice or value. 
Thus h is elaborately shown, or rather asserted in the 
Phtedo, that craitraries always come fram contrariee, 
aa 1% from death, and death Irom 3iJe, in the works *A 
Nature. Another argument is that the nature or essence 
of the sDul is immortality, and hence it is easily inferred 
that iX, ezietB after death, a kind of reasoning baldly 
deserving the name — 'Oirore fjj -ny aSayaroy xai aJio- 
^flofov erriv, oAAflrt ^v^'t iji e' a.iaya.'fas ny^ayet ouitk, 
neu ovwAf flfof av snj — " Since thai which is immortal is 
also indestructible, whcU else can we conclude but 
that tke soul being (or happening to he) immortal, mast 
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^lttO ie imperUkMe" (i%ari.) A moie o^^t iapic is 
that of its nmpliraty, from whence tbe mfaence iadrmwo 
ifaiit it nraet be htdestniotiUe, becaoaewkjit we mean by 
tbe destnuclirai ^matter iaiti leeobilioii into dte elemeufc 
that compoK it. In <ne passage, Plato cornea very aear 
the argiiment r^ied on in Ab test rapecditg the chan^ 
which the body nndei^pes ; but it appear* fism the reM 
of the pamf^that behad anothatopicor iUastration in 
view — aWJ[ yaf eu farr,y kxavv^r rtay ijw^wf iroXXa, oW- 
futrtc xanrpi^sty, oM^ms Te xav in\Ka, etr) /3jw. 'Ei yc^ 
ppffi ro vtofta xai awo^Xwocro en i^emrts rou wSpunrtu «W.' 
7 '^vx^ otfi n iceerceTpi^ifuiiiv euofMrot ayayv.auiv fLtvt' 
or fni, omn onroXXuoiTO r\ ■^X'it ''*•' ** Aeitfoiw u^o-/ia 
W%siy ccuTijy E-^ouo-av, it roorou fiowo ttpinpay aWoV 
XiktSo*— " fl«( / should raAer »ay lAol eocA 6/ Mfr 
tntls wean out m<my bodies, HtMi§h these shotUd H»e 
many years ; fin- if the body runs out and is destroyed, 
the man Hill living, but the t<ml always repairs that 
wht'cA is toom out, it would JoUow of necessity that the 
xovl when it perished would happen to have its last 
tavering, and to perish oniy JHst before that coverisig.*' 
— Pheed. A eingular inBtance of the incapacity of the 
anoentc to oh»ene facta, or at least the habitual caie- 
lessnesB with which they admitted relations of them, is 
-sfimded in another of these ai^uments. Socrates is nade 
to w^ex, in the Phado, to the appearance of ghosts near 
places- of boiial as a weU-known and admitted fact, and 
as proving that a portion oi the soul ibc a while survived 
the body, but partook of its nabue and likeness, and 
was not altc^ether immortal. This distinction between 
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fbt mortal or MnntiTe m»1 the immortal or intelkctiHl 
part of the aoul peiradea the Platonic tbeiim. Wc 
have obierred ahead/ in the atateroent of Flutarch, timt 
die Platoniata held the vovf or intellect to be csntaiaod 
in the <J'ux^ or aoul, and the ume doctrine occurs in 
pther panages. Aristotle regards the aoul in like man- 
ner as composed of two parts — the active, or vws, and 
the passive : the former he representa as alone immortal 
and eternal ; the latter as deatructible, nun fMYor ci6a- 
yaxo* xeu eLiiiov, a St irx^rtxijs ^RfTo; .— iVic. Eth, . . 
It must, however, be qdnutted, that the behef of the 
ancients was more firm and more sound than their rea- 
sonings were cogent. The whole tenor of the doctrine 
in the Phado refbrs to a renewal or continuation of the 
noul as a BepBTat« and individual existence, after the 
dissolution of the body, and with a complete cooacious- 
nesB of personal identity — is shart, to a continuance (tf 
the same rational being's existence after death. The 
liberation from the body is treated as the beginning <d 
» new and more perfect life — nrs yap aun] xafl' aunjy i) 
•^liXt scTaj %£upif rou ffuifLctn;' vportpcv S' on (n?£0~ 
'fifffaa'i'). Xenophoa thua makes Cyrus deliver himself 
to his children on his death-bed — Ouroi sy'^Y'i to-xatSss, 
BoSf nun irunrort etCuo'^cty w; ij <J'u;^, tins jiuv a* n 
ivrfTiii trtefiMTi i), J^tiV, iray Ss tduTou ojWrXXoyi), TiSnjxs)'— r 
toSt ys ivaif affuiy iirrat -^ ^uyT^, sffeiJcty tow appcvof 
ffui[iMTof Si-^a ytyrirai, ouSe Towro ttevetirfMit' aM' iray 
oxparof Kai xaBapas o vouj fxpiflij, Tore xai ^aayifuerarcy 
tiKOf ctvny itvori.* Cicero has translated the whole pas- 
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mge upon this lubject beautifully, though Bomewhst 
{laraphrutic&lly; but this porticn he has g^ves more 
literally ■'— " Mihi quidem nnnquam penuaderi potuit, 
animM dum in corporibus eaBent mOTtalibus, viTere; 
qunm exi«sent ex lis, emori : nee veto turn animum ene 
untpientem, quum ez iuBipienti corpore eraaiuet; Md 
quum omni admixljone corporis liberatua purua et inte- 
ger ene coepisset, eum eeae aapientetn."* 

None of the ancients, indeed, has expressed himaelf 
more clearly or more beautifully upon the eubject thas 
dit« great philosopher and rhetorician. His reasoning, 
too, leapec^g it greatly exceeds in soundnesB and 
in sagacity thtU; of the Orecian sages. Witness the 
admirable u^omentin the Tusculan Questions. Th^ 
who deny the doctrine^ tays he, can only allege aa the 
ground of their disbelief the difficulty of comprehendii^ 
the state of the soul severed from the body, as if they 
could comprehend its state in the body. " Quasi vero 
intelligant, qualis sit in ipso corpore, qu« conformatio, 
quse magnitudo, qui locua." — " Haec reputent isti (he 
adds) qui negant animum sine corpore se intelligere 
posse ; videbunt quern in ipso corpore intelligant. Mihi 
quidem naturam animi intuenti, multo diffidlior occurrit 
oi^tatio, muhoque obacurior, qualis animus in corpore 
eit, tttnquam aliente domi, quam qualis, cum exierit, et 
in liberum coslum quasi domum auum Teuerit."t That 
be derived the moat refined gratification liom such con- 

* De Sencct. 80. — Here the woida "omni «dmixliune," &e. 
ftre added, 
t TuK. QuBiti.22. 
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fKDjriatwns, naiur paiufjjee of La wiitinf^ attest. Nobb 
nMffe thttu those towmide the dose of the C*to Major, 
which nnut often hare dwered ^ta honest labouren far 
their country and . thehr l^ind m ^k nudct of an im> 
gretdnl and unworthy generatioa. " Asi cenaen (at dc 
mt ipso aliqnid more Benuta gloner) me tantm labam 
dimnM nsctuniMfjue, domi milhueque Buaceptanm 
fuisee, si iisdem finibus gloriam meam, quibus vibm 
eaaem tenninatnnn ? NtMne meliiiB muUe fiutaet 
Miosam Ktatem et quietam sine uUo Ithcax aut can<- 
teaatiose tradacere ?" "Thinltyoa — to apeak somewhat 
of nyaelf afier the maimer oi old moi— think yaa 
that I should ever have undergone such toila, hj.dtcf 
and "by night, at home and abroad, had I believed thM 
die term of my life was to be the period of my renown? 
How mvid) better would it haw been to wh^ a,wBy » 
iiideu being and a banquil, Tnd o£ all stri&, and fise 
iiota any labour ?"* And again, that &moDB paaeagec 
" O pneclarum diem qnum ad illud ^ininmi animonnn 
CDncilium csetumque prt^ciscar ; quumque ex hac tvrbt. 
et collavione diacedam 1" " Delif^tiiil hour ! "wlini ( 
ahall journey towards that dirine aoBembl^e of Bpints, 
and depart from diia crowd of polluted thtDga 1" t 

The Platonic ideas of a future stale, as wdl as tboae 
adopted by the Romm atgt, diMinctly lefened to an a^ 
cmint rendered, and tewKrda or ptmishmentB awandad 
for the things done in the body — xp^ •Sayta mmy, sajn 
Plato, uifrrs apiTtj; J"" ^fovijo-Eiuj- tv rtu ^icu [i.eratr^tu)' 
xa>\ay ya^ fa^'kay xai ij EAtfij ^iyaX-^ — " We ought to act 
' De Senect. 82. f Ibid.BS. - 
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n all Hangs so as io ptirjue virtue and vtisdom in tkit 
life, for &e ttAoar ii excellent and the hope great."'^ 
(De Legg. i.J Tw ie oura, ijftwf buurr.ar ovTcnj aflaw*- 
•ro* eivtu, ^ux^ esanjjjLJ^oftsvov, mpa, 9mf ccXXoi; an* 
ami, SiOffovTo, kayar^ xaiaiTUp 6 vop^s i Tcerpw; >^£t, 'ftit 
Itev etyttSio hc^^EtXeOf, rw Se xeaue paAa ^a^fiov — " In 
truth each t^ut—ihat is to iay, each simi-~-is immortali 
and departs to other Gods {or Gods in another world) 
t9 render on acoount as the laws of the slate declare. 
33ds io the good is matter of confidence, but to the 
tcioked of terror." — t^De Legg. zii.) -Sd m the be^ 
gmitiBg of the Epinomis, he n^ &at a glorious pros- 
pect {xo^ ^Xnrif) u held out to us 4f attaining, when 
we die, the hapjHness not to be enjoyed on eulb, and to 
gain irfaich after death, we had exerted all our ^ortst 
In the Phado, where he b giving a. umewhat fenciM 
pcttoe of the next world, he teOs us that (ouls whi<^ 
have cowiBMJted lesaer crimea come »; rijy >^ii.v^v xm 

Sbms eatofaiciynu $i n; n ijSanja^ — " they remain m that 
epace, and being cleansed {or purged) of their offences, 
are released ;" (frona whence Ibe iika and the name of 
fmrgatory ha been ta^n). But sncb a> have beat 
iuairably wicked, mnrdereis and otheia, are driven, h« 
sajE, into Tartans, Htv ouvan etL^aivova-oi, "whence 
they never mor« escape." * It ia remarkable, that in the 
mne vaak, Plato, if sone wordB have not been in^po- 
lated in the text, looks forward to some direct divine com- 
nnuucatians of light upon tMs subject ; but recommende 
• PluBd. 
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abiding by tbe ligbt of reason till that AaM be goMet. 
Let us, he ssys, choose the best human reason, and, sktii^ 
on it like a raft, pass through the dangers of life, unless 
(or until) » fi^i}n{ Suymro avpahtarsfty xat (nuySvrorsaw 

tTjyat — " vniess some one can pass tu over more easily 
and safety ujion some stronger vehicle or divine 
word."* 

The psBsage in the Somnium SHpionis, where celes' 
tial enjoyments are held out as the rewards of public 
virtue, is well known. The precision indeed of the Um 
{^ge touching a future state, which marks this treatise 
is singular, approaching to that of the New Testament—' 
" heati kto sempiterito fruuntur"— " ea vita via eat tb 
Coelum et in huuc ccetum eorum qui jam vixenmt et 
corpore laxati ilium incolunt locum" — " immo vero ii 
vivunt, qui ex corpomm vinculis, tanquam e carcere, 
evolftverunt; veetra vero, qme dicitur vita, mors est"—* 
*' sic habeto, non esse te mortalem, sed corpus hoc; nee 
enim tu is es, quem forma ista declarat, sed mens cijns* 
que, is est quisque" — " animus in domum auam perro* 
labit, idque ocius faciet, si jam turn, quum erit inclunn 
in corpore, eminebit fbras, et ea quee extra enmt cono 
templans, quam maxime se k corpore abstrahet." These 
things have given rise to doubts of the authentici^ <t 
the treatise — doubts easily removed by looking to lite 
many absurditieB respecting the celestial bodies and 
the other accompaniments af heaven with which the 
'work abounds; to the Platonic doctrine respecting 
•Pheei 
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ta tbe doctrine distinctly stated of the pie-existent state. 



Note IX. Page 131. 

Of Bishop Warbitrton't Theory cmccming the ancient 
Doctrine of a Futttre State. 

To any one who had read the estracte in the last Note, 
but fltiU more to one who was familiar with the ancient 
vrritera from whoae works the; are taken, it might 
appear quite impossible that a question should ever be 
laieed upon the general belief of antiquity in a Future 
State, and the belief of some of the most eminent of the 
philosophers, at least, in a state of rewards and punith- 
ments. Nevertbeleas as there is nothing so plain to 
which the influence of a preconceived opinion and the 
deuie of furthering a favourite hypothesiB will not blind 
men, and as their blindness in such cases bears even 
a proportion to their learning and ingenuity, it has thus 
fiued with the point in question, and Bishop Warburton 
has denied that any of the ancients except Socrates really 
believed in a future state of the soul individually, and 
subject to reward or punishment. He took up this 
argument because it seined to atreogthen his extraor- 
dinary reasoning upon the Legation of Moses. It is 
thuefbre necessary first to state how his doctrine bears 
upon that reasoning. 
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His reaoniag is diie. ThesDcdc&tingof&fBtuiieBtate 
of retributian ii neeeawy ta the «^ boag of «ectety. 
All men, and especially all the wiseat nations of anti- 
quity, have agreed in holding such a doctrine necessary 
to be inculcated. But thete is nothing of the kind to 
be found in the Mosaic dispensatioa. And here he 
pauses to observe that these propositions seem too clear 
to require any pn)o£ Nercrtheleas his vhole work is 
consumed in proving them i and the conclusion from the 
whole, that therefore the Mosaic law is of Divine ori- 
^oal, is left for a Luther work, which never appeared ; 
and yet this is the very position which all, or almost 
all who may read the book, and even yield their assent 
to it, are the most tnclined to reject. Indeed it tbkj 
well be doubted if this work, learned aad acute as it is, 
and showii^ Hk author to be both well read and wdl 
fitted for controversy, ever satisfied any one except 
perhaps Bishop Huid, or ever can demonstrate any 
^ng so well, as it proves &e proposterous and perverted 
ingenuity of an able and indostrious man. 

That such was very finr from bdng the author's 
opinion we have lunple proof. He terms his work " A 
Demonstration." He describes his reasoning "as very 
little short of mathematical certainty," and " to which 
nothing but a mere physicd possibility of the contrary 
can be opposed ;" and be declares his only difficulty to 
be in " telling whether the pleasure of Ihe discovefy-Ar 
the wonder that it is now to make be the greater." 
Accordingly in the correspondence between him and Ins 
friend Bishop Hurd, the complete suceeea of the " De- 
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nonBtratiim" a dvays EiEeumed, and the gloTy of it ib 
BBde tlie topic of endkes vnA even matOBl gratolalion, 
sot wttbont pity and'even vituperation of all who caa 
Rmun diantisfied, and wbo sie halntvally and compla- 
cenlly claeaed by name with tlw aulqecta of Pope'a vel\- 
known satire. '' 

The two fliingB which the author alwaya overlooked 
mvre tbe possibility of a human lawgiver making an 
imperfect intern, and of sceptaee holding the want of 
the sanction in question to be no argument fbr die 
divine origin of the Mosaic law, butrathn a proof of its 
flowing irom a human and fallible source. As these 
" mere poBsibUitiee" are wholly independent of the ad- 
xmEsion that every word in the book is correct, and all 
&€ positions are demonBtntted, and as nothing vfhatever 
is said to exclude such suppoNtions, it is manifest that a 
aore useless and absurd ailment never w«e nwintuned 
npon any grave and important svbject. The merit of 
tiie book lies in its learning and ila collateral ai^ntent i 
indeed nearly the whole is collateral, and unconnected 
with the purpose of the reaaoning. .But much even of 
that collatetalmatt^isfaociful and unsound. Theianqr 
that the de«cent of jEneas to hell in the sixth bode «f 
the jEneid is a veiled account of the Elenshiian Mysteries, 
has probably made as lew proselytes as die main body 
of the ** Demonstration ;" and if any one has lent his ear 
to the theory that the ancients bad no belief in a futuie 
state of retribution, it can only be from being led away 
by confident assertion from the exammation (A the facte. 

This position of Bishop Warhurton is inainfeBtly 
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wholly unnecestaTy bi tlie proof of hia general Uieory. 
Bat be tbougbt it would show more strongly tiie opinioii 
entertained of tbe uses to be derived from inculcatiBg 
tbe doctrine of a Futuie State, if be could prove tbat they 
who held it in ptiblic and with political views, did not 
tbemielves believe it. 

Tbe way in which be triei to prove this is by ob- 
MTVing tbat there prevailed among the old pbilosopbera 
KB well aa law^vera a principle of propagating what 
they knew to be false opinions for tbe public benefit 
And of thus boldii^ one kind of doctrine in secret, tb£ 
esoteric, and another, the exoteric, in public. Of this 
fact there is no doubt, bnt its origin is hardly to be tbm 
traced to design always prevaiUng. The most ancient 
notions of religion were the birtb of fear and ignorantt 
in the earUest ages, and the &ncy of tbe poets mingled 
with thea^ multiplying and improring and polishing the 
Tude ima^nationa of popular terror and simplicity. 
Tbe rulers of the commtmity, aiding tbemselTes by tiie 
sanctions which they drew from thence, favoured tbe 
continuance and propagation of the delusiosa; and 
philosophers wbo afterwards arose among the people 
were neither disposed themselves nor permitted by the 
mt^strate openly to expose tbe errors of the popular 
faith. Hence they taught one doctrine in private, 
' while in public they conformed to the prevailing need, 
and tbe obeervancea which it enjoined. 

But whatever be the or^;in of the double doctrine, 
Bishop Warburton cannot eipect that its mere existence 
and tbe use made of it by ancient writers and teachers 
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will prove liis position, unleBs he can show that the 
Aituie Btate of retribution is only mentioned by them 
upon occaBiona of ap exolerical kind, and never when 
esotericaily occupied. Now this he most aignally {ai\» 
to do ; indeed he can hardly be said fturly to make the 
attempt, for his rule is to make the tenor of the doctrine 
the criterion of esoteric or exoteric, instead of showing 
the occasion to be one or the other from extrinsic ctr* 
cumstanees, which is rnanifestly begging the question 
most unecrupuloual]'. It seems hardly credible that so 
unte and practised a contxoversialist should so conduct 
an argument, but it is quite true. As often as any 
thing occurs in &TOur of a Future State, he says it was 
said exoterically ; and whenever he can find any thing 
on the opposite side, or leaning towards it, (which is really 
liardly at all in the Platonic or Ciceronian wiitinga,) 
he sets this down for the esoteric sentiments of the 
writer. But surely if there be any meaning at all in 
tlie double doctrine, whatever may have been its origin, 
the occasion is every thing, and there can be no di£- 
Qulty in telling whether any given opinion was main* 
tained ea;of^ca//y or not, by the circnmstances in which, 
and the purposes for which, it was propounded. 
- The argument on which he dwells most is drawn from 
the allusion made by Ciesar in the discussion upon the 
punishment of the conspirators as related by Sallust, 
"Ultra (mortem) neque curtenequegaudio locum esse;'* 
tad from the vray in which Cato and Cicero evade, he 
Wiys, rather than answer him, appealing to the traditions 
. of antiquity and the authority of their ancestors instead 
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of arguing the point. {Oiv. Leg. III.'Z. 5.) Can wiqr 
dung be moie inconclusive than tliia P Granting that 
Sallust, in maldng speecfaea ibr Cte^ar and Cats (nbair 
\ij the way he makes speak m the Belf-same at^Ie, Qiat 
it, in hia own SaUustiaastyle), adhered to the Bentimenta 
each delivered; and farther, that Cesar usea thia btraj^ 
topic not as a mere rhetorical %are, but aa a Bttiioas 
naaOB against o^utal punish ment, and as showing that 
there is m^cy and not w-tuxiLy in snch infiictkma (a 
very strong soj^wration to make reapeding so piactiaed 
and so jvsctacal a rcMoner aa Cwus Ceeaar) ; surely ss 
bold a poaitioa as practical atheiBin brought ibrwaid in 
&e Roman senate was fax mere likely to be mt, whethst 
by the decorum of Cato or the skill of Ciceso, with a 
general a^rpeal to tlic prevalence of the contrary belief 
and its resting on ancioit traditiDn,. than with a meta> 
pjkyneal or (heok^peal disconrse sisgulai^ out of seasoa 
in such a debate. To make the case oar own : let na 
appose Eome member of Pariiament, or of the Cham- 
ber of Deputka, sft ill judged aa to denomce in Aat 
but plain t^ns the rdigion of the country, woald «af 
person advert fiirtkar to ao cztraragsnt a speech thasi 
to blame it, asd in general ezjnesaons signify tile or 
dignatjim it had excited? Would not an aoawer out 
of Lanlner, or Paley, of Faacal be deemed almost aa 
ill timed an Uie atlaek 7 To be rare neilhs Gafo nar 
Cicero are repreiented aa teadffii^ any gmt diggaat 
U iAx langiiage of Cieaar, but tins, as well indeed aa 
the topic being introduced U aU by Ae latter, only 
daowB thattiur doctrine of a; Fatore Stale woa mS. obs , 
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«f the tenetB mneli ilifFiised amimg die peojde, or hdd 
peeuliaily sacred hj tbem. Had the ontoi vindicated 
Catilme by showing how mnch fesB ^^tbuB hi» bad- 
life was than that of BOrae of the gods to whom altars 
were erected and vonlup Tendered, a very difietent 
trarst of invectiTe would have been called down npon 
the blaephemoiia offender. 

In truth, the paaaage thos relied npon only HhoWB, 
Hke all the leit of the facts, that the doctrine of retnt- 
bation vta rather more esoteric than exoteric among the 
BBcients. The elaborate diaiertalion of Biebop War^ 
barRm'i upon the MyBteries, proves Ais eSectoally, and 
clearly lefutes hjs whole argument. For to prove that 
the doctrine of fhtore retribution vras used at all bb an 
engine of state, he is forced to allege that it wae the secret 
disclosed to the initiated in the Sacred Mysteries ; which, 
according to Cicero, were not to be viewed by the in»< 
prudent eye. (Ne imprudeDtiam quidem ocnlnvm 
adjici fiis est, De Legg. II. 14.) Surely this would 
ratfaer indicate that such doctnnes weie not inculcated 
indiscriminately, and that at alt events, when a phi1»- 
B«fher givea them a place in hi» works, it cannot be in 
puranance of a plan for deceiving the multitude into s 
bdief different from his own. It ie indeed plun enough 
diat the bulk of die people were restrained, if by any 
stmctnma higher than those of the penal lavrs, rather by 
the belief of eonatant interporition from the gods. An 
expectatiffli of help fiunt their favour m of pnnishment 
fiwn their anger in this life and without any delt^, 
^mned the creed of the Greeks end Romam; ntd 
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nothing ebe u to be found in either the preunble to Za- 
leucus the Locrian's laws quoted by Bishop Warburton, 
or in the pusagea of Cicero'a treatiae, to wliich he alao 
lefers. {Div. Leg. II. 3.) 

Among the many notable inadvertencies of bis argu- 
ment, concealed &om himself by an exnbeiant learnii^ 
and a dogmatism hardly to be paralleled, ia the neglect- 
ing to obaerre bow difBcultly die appearance of the doc- 
trine in the places where we find it ia reconciled with 
his notion of iu having formed the subject of the Mys- 
teries. What part in those Mysteries did Cicero's and 
Plato's and Seneca's and Xenophon's writings bear ? 
There we have the doctrine plainly stated; possibly to 
the world at large — possibly, far more probably, to the 
learned reader only — ^but assuredly not by the Hierophant 
pr the Myslagogue, to the initiated. This is wholly 
inconsistent with the notion of its being reserved for 
these alone. It is equally inconsistent with the theory 
that it was promulgated for the purposes of deception ; foe 
such purposes would have been far better served by de- 
cidedly making it a part neither of the instruction given 
to the select and initiated few, nor of the docttiue confined 
to the students of philosophy, but of the common, 
vulgar, {lopiilar belief and ritual which it is admitted 
not to have been, The truth undeniably is, that aa,- on 
the one band, it was not universally preached and in- 
culcated, so neither was it any mystery fiirl^dden to be 
divulged — that it was no part of the vulgar creed, not 
yet so repugnant to the religion of the country aa to be 
concealed from prudential considerations, like th9 unity 
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«f tlie Deity, the fabulousneBa of the ordinary poly- 
tkdsdc BuperstitioDs, as to the gode and goddesBes, the 
demigods, and the Furiee. These opinions were indeed 
esoteric, and only promulgated among the learned. A 
few allusions, and hwt a few, are found to them in any of 
the clasncal authors whose writings were intended for 
general perusal, and chiefly to the parts which had in 
process of time become too gross even for the vulgar, 
such as the Furies, Cerberus, &c., which Cicero describes 
as unfit for the belief of even an ignorant or doting old 
woman (Quteanus tarn escoTB,&c. De ffat. Dear., and 
Tusc. Quasi."), and which are treated as fables both by 
Demosthenes in that noble passage where he exclaims 
that the Furies, who are represented in the scene as 
driving men with burning torches (eA^ueii' Scctriv EfijUf- 
Kuf), are our bad passions, and by Cicero in words (Hi 
faces, hffi flammge, &c.) almost translated from the 
Greek. 

After all, can any thing be more violent than the 
supposition that those philosophers, for the purpose of 
deceiving the multitude, delivered opinions not held by 
themselves, and delivered them in profound philoso- 
phical treatises ? It is in the Phiedo and the Tiniteus 
(hardly intelligible to the learned), and the Tusculaa 
Questions, and the Somnium Scipionis, in an age when 
there were hardly any readers beyond the disciples of 
the several sects, that those exoteric matters are supposed 
to be conveyed for accomplishing the purposea of popular 
delusion — not in poems and speeches, read in the Portico 
or pronounced in the Forum, Ifthen the records of their 
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<^iiiiona on the moat recondite nibjecte Were Ghoaen for 
tbe clepo«itoriea of exoteric fiuth, where are we to look far 
their eiolerie docbinee 7 Bbht^ Warbnrton must oeeda 
answer, in the very eame recorda ; for to this he is driven, 
becauK he hu none other; wad he cannot choose but 
admit that the whole argument is utterly defective, if it 
stops short at only showiog those opinions to have been 
delivered, even if proved to be exoterical, unless he can 
also show opposite doctrines lo have been esotericaHy en- 
tertained — inasmuch as a person might grant the former 
to have been delivered fir popular use (which, however, 
Bishop Warbnrton doea not prove), and yet deny that 
they were assumed for the purpose of deception. Ac- 
cordingly he is driven to lind, if he cau, proofs of thoae 
opposite doctrines in the self-same writings, where he 
says the exoteric ones are conveyed. However, nothing 
surely can be more absurd than this ; fiir it is to main- 
tain that Plato and Cicero pretended to believe a future 
state of retribution in order to deceive the multitude, 
by stating it in the same writings in which they 
betrayed their real sentiments to be the very reverse. 
And this absnrdity is the same, and this ai^^ument 
is as cogent, if we take the double doctrine to apply, 
not — as we are, in favour of the Bishop's argument, 
generally supposing — to a difference between what was 
taught in the face of the people and what was reserved 
for the scholars, but to a division of the scholars into 
two classes, one only of whom was supposed to see the 
whole truth— fiff the same writings on this subject are ' 
said to contain both the statements of it. Nevertheless, 
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let us shortly see how he finds any such contrary state- 
ments, or any means of explaining away the positive and 
precise dicta, and even reaaonin^, cited in the former 
note (Note Vm.) 

1. There can be no douht that both the Greek and 
Roman philosophers diabelieved part of the populur 
doctrine as to fiiture retribution, thoee punishmenta, to 
wit, which are of a gross and corporeal nature ; and, 
accordingly, what Timseua the Locrian and others have 
said of the 'Ttjj.ujpiai ^ivai proves nothing, for it applies 
to those only. Strabo plainly speaks of these only in 
the passage where he observes that women and the 
vulgar are not to be kept pious and virtuous by the 
lessons of philosophy, but by superstition, which cannot 
be maintained without mythology (fable-making) and 
prodigies (Sia ienxtSoLijj.tn'tai- rouVo ^ wx itvsu p.uSoVoia; 
xcu -rtpa.rna,;'), fur he gives asexamplesof these, Jupiter's 
Thunder, the Snakes of the Furies, &c. 

2. Nothing can he more vague than the interenoe 
dravm hom such passages as those in Cicero andSenecB, 
where a doubt is eipressed on the subject of a Future 
State, and a wish of more cogent proofs seems betrayed 
— as where Cicero makes one of his prolocutors, in the 
Tusculan Questions, say, that when he lays down the 
Phtedo, which had persuaded him, " Assensio omnis ilia 
e1abitur"(i. 11.), and when Seneca apeakaof the philoso- 
phers as " rem gratiesimam promittentes mt^s qu^m 
pobentes," and calls it " helium somnium." Eptst. 102. 

' No one pretends that the ancients had a' firm and 
abiding opinion, founded on very cogent reasons, re- 
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specting a Futare State ; and with far sounder theolo- 
gians than they were, the anxiety naturally incident to 
■o momentouB an inquiry may well excite occasional 
donhts, and even appieheneions. Who questions Dr. 
Johnson's general helief in Revelation, hecause in mo- 
nentt of deprewion, when desiderating some stronger 
evidence, he was kindly told by a religious friend that 
besurelyhadenough, and MiBwered," Sir, /wouid have 
mare?" 

3. When Strabo speaks of the Brahmina having in- 
vented fables, like Plato, upon future judgment, it is 
plMu that he alludes to those speculations in the Phiedo, 
which are avowedly and purposely given as imaginary 
respecting the details of another world. To no other 
part of the Platonic doctrine can the Brahminical my- 
thology be likened: nor would there be any accuracy of 
speech at all in comparing those fables to the more 
abstract doctrines of the immortality of the soul, as the 
words literally do — (oiinref xai n>.fiTxy Vi^t njf aipiap- 

4, The quotation from Aristotle may refer to this 
world merely, but it is certainly made a good deal 
stronger in Bishop Warburton's translation — ^OiSefan-o- 
rov Je floivaros' WEjaf yap, koj tuS^v sfi riu Ti^vtuin Fouk 
SI, ourt ayafloy, ovTi xizitoy eivai, " Death (as our author 
renders it) is of all things the most terrible ; for it is 
the final period of existence, and beyond that, it appears 
there is neither good nor evil for the dead man to dread 
or hope." This is, at the best, a mere paraphrase. Aris- 
totle Bays-^Z)i?atA is most terrible, for it is an end (of 
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us), and there ajypears to be nothing further^ good or 
bad, for the dead. Even were we to take this as an 
avowal of the Stagyrite's opinion in the sense given it by 
Bishop WBiburton, it proves nothing as to Plato. 

4. Some of the Stoics seem certainly to have held that 
the diEsolution of the body closed the scene, and that 
the body ceased to exist by the resolving of its mortal 
frame into the kindred elements. Nevertheless, many of 
their observations may be conceived to i^ard the vulgar 
BuperstitionB, and many of their sayings to flow from the 
habit of grandiloquent contempt for all bodily siiSeiiDg. 
However, no one maintains that all the ancient sects of 
Theiats, and each disciple of every sect, firmly beheved 
in a future state ; and it must be remarked that the 
question raised fay Bishop Waiburton being as to the 
belief in a state of retribution, his citations from Seneca 
and Epictetiis go to deny the future continuance of the 
soul altogether. Now he does not deny that at least 
some of the ancients did believe in this. 

5. But the authority of Cicero presses our author the 
moat closely, and accordingly he makes great eflfbrta to 
escape from it. After showing some circumstances, 
rather of expression than any thing else, in his philoso- 
phical treatises, he cites the oration Pro Clueniio, where, 
speaking of the vulgar superstition,' he says it is gene- 
rally disbelieved, and then asks, " Quid aliud mors eri- 
puit prteter sensum doloris?" But this at best is a rhe- 
torical flourish; and being delivered in public (though 
before the judges) never could he seriously meant as 
an esoteric attack on the doctrine. The doctrines in 
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the De Officiu relate only to the Deity's being incapable 
of anger or malevolence, on whicb account he praisea 
ReguluB the more for keeping his oath whea all philo-' 
Bophers knew rtM irtud Deum nee nocere ; which show's, 
according to our author, that Cicero could not believe in 
fiituie retribution. But this is aaid by Cicero only in 
reference to immediate punishments, or judgments, as 
the vulgar term them. At any rate, the passage is quite 
ctpable of this sense, and every rule of sound coUBtruc- 
tiaa binds us to prefer it as consistent with the other 
passages on a future state, while those passages will bear 
no meaning but one. We may here observe, in passing, 
the gratuitous manner in which works are held esoteric 
and exoteric, just as suits the purposes of the argument. 
The Offices contain the above passage, and therefore. 
Bishop Warburton says it is the work which "bids the 
fairest of any to he ppoken from the heart." The passage 
in the Somuium Scipionis, " Omnibus qui patriam con- 
servarint, adjuverint, auxerint, certum esse in coelo, ad 
definitum locum ubi beati ebvo sempitemo fruantur," 
{Som. Scip. 31,) is got rid of, by saying that the ancients 
believed souls to be either human, or heroic and demonic, 
and that the two last went to heaven to enjoy eternal 
happiness, but that the former, comprehending the bulk 
of mankind, did not. This is beg^g the question to 
no purpose, fur it is also givii^ up the point, and at 
the utmost only reduces the author's pontion to a denial 
that the ancients believed in the immortality of all souls. 
It must, however, be observed, that imless he is allowed 
to assume also something like election and predestba- 
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tiuD, he gains hardly even this in his argument ; for if a 
man by patriotic conduct can become one of the heroic 
souIb, and so gain eternal life, what more distinct admis- 
sion can be desired of a future state of retribution ? That 
the doctrine of immortality was, by many at least, con* 
ferred in some sucli way, may be true. The beautiful 
passage in Tacitus seems to point that way, " Si non 
cum corpore extinguuntur Tnagnee animie." — (Fi(. Ag. 
sub ^n.y The main proof, however, against Cicero's 
belief is drawn from the Epistles, where alone, says our 
author, we can be sure of his speaking his real senti- 
ments. Yet never did proof more completely fail. 
Writing to Torquatus, he says, " Nee enim dam ero, 
angar ull4 re, cum omni vacem culp& — et ei non ero, 
sensA omniuo carebo," (Lib. vi. Ep. 31.); — and to 
Toranius, " Ima ratio videtur, ferre moderate, prsescrtim 
cum omnium rerum mors sit extremum," (Lib. vi.Ep. 21.) 
And this, which really means nothing more than a com- 
mon remark on death ending all our pains and troubles, 
the learned author calls "professing his disbelief in a 
fnture state of retribution in the frankest manner." — 
Div. Leg. iii, 3. 

It seems, therefore, not too much to say that the 
Divine Legation does not more completely fail. in proving 
the grand parados which forms the main object of the 
argument, and which has been parodied by Soame 
Jenyns, in his most injudicious defence of Christianity, 
than it doea in supporting the minor paradox which is 
taken up incidentally as to the real opinions of the 
ancients, and which, it must be admitted, is indeed quite 
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nnnecefisary to the general argument, and as little da- 
mages it by its entire failure, as it could help it by the 
most entire Buccees. 



Note X. — Section VI., p. 138. 

A LEAKNED and valuable vrork upon the life of Lord 
Bacon is prepared for publication by Mr. B. Montague, 
and will soon be before the world. Some very important 
facts are proved satisfactorily by the ingenious author, 
and show how much the criminality of this great man is 
exaggerated in the conunon accounts of his &11. But 
it is clearly shown, that he was prevailed upon by the 
intr^es of James I. and his profligate minister to aban- 
don his own defence, and sacrifice himself to their base 
and crooked policy — a defence which disgraces them 
more than it vindicates him. One thing, however, is 
undeniable, that they who so budly blame Bacon, over- 
look the meanness of almost all the great stateEmen of 
those courtly times. 
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ST Au: 
Ecdetiaitxcal Sevenuei' Committion, 

The REFOBT of the COMMISSIONERS of ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVENUES, onanged uQdn the followiag heads ;— 

1. Tables of the Revenuea of the Aichiepiieopsl and Episcopal Sees 
in England and Wales. 2. The Revenuea ut Ihe Calbedrals, CoUegLata 
Chunies,. and Ecclesiastical Corporations aggregate in Englaod and 
Walea. 3. The separate rereuuea of the several Prebends and other Ec- 
desiaslical Prefennenls in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches in Eng- 
land and Wales, not comprised in the preceding Table. 4. The Revenues 
uf the several Ecclesiastical Benefices in Euglaad and Wales. With 
Tables of Averages and Pationage. 

T)ia importuit iulbrmatiaD UDtained in this RcpsH. eipHliilly iOtimtOatt loClergy- 
dBredildeurXlc thsl an EdiUonar la viluable a woik ihould bs |ir<Dt^ (OI puUio 
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Corporation Seport. 

REPORT of the C0UHISSI0NER9 for iuqairlng into the Slate of 

the MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ; with the Appenffina, containing 

the Sepabatb Rkfohts on each CoRPOB^TtOH. In Two Parts. 

Part I. includes the following places : — Aberavon, Aberystwith, AUog- 
doQ, Bsnbury*, Barnstaple, Berkelev, Bideibrd, Bodmin, Boisiuey, 
Brachley, Btadcnnch, Brecon, Bridgewiter, BuckiQ)?hEni, Camelford, Car- 
diff, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Chipping Wycombe, Chipping Norton, Chip- 
iiiiig Soilbury, Cuwbridge, Crickhowell, Dartmouth, Droilwich, Dunley, 
Evesham, Exeter, i'almnuth, Fishguard, Fowey, Gloucester*, Grampound, 
Haverfordwest, Haj, Uelston, Heoley-upou-TluineB, Hereford*, Uenfig, 
Kidwelly, Kilgerran, Lampaler, Laii^barn, Lauucestou, Leominster, Lis- 
keard, Llandovery, Llanelly, Llantrissent, East Looe, West Loue, Lost- 
withiel, Loughor, Molmetbury*, Maraiion, Marlborough, Monmouth, 
Heath*, Newbury, Newport (Monm.), Newport (Pembr,), Okehampton, 
Oiford", Pembroke, Peoryn, Peniance, Plymouth, Plympton Earle, Pres- 
telgn, &c, New Radnor, Reading, Saltash, South Molton, St. Clear, St 
David's, St. Ives, Slratfurd-upoD-Avon, Swansea*, Tenby, Tewkesbury, 
Thornbury, Tiverton, Toninglon, Totneas, Tcegony, Truro, Uak, WalUng- 
ford, Weobly, Wickwar, Wiaton, New Woodstock, Wotton Bawelt,Wo«t 
ton-uuder-Edge, Worcester*. 
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Part II. conUidB r~AndoTfr, Arundel, AibtidRe, Basingstoke, Balh*, 
BlindTunl Forum, Brading, Bridport, Brictul*, Calne, Canteibury*, Cbud, 
Cbicbeiter, diippt^hsm, Chtistchuich (Hints), Corfu Cattle, Deal, Oe- 
viiei, Dorchetler. Dover*, Funhsm, Fsienhsni, Follugtane, Fordnieh, 
Giastoubury, Godalmin^, Haatiaua, Hythe, Ilcheater, Lingpoit Eastover 
(Som.), LydJ, Lyme Regis, Lyminploo, Maidstone, Newport. Newtowo, 
PelertSald, Pe«eusey, Poole, Portnnouth, Queeuborough, Bochsiler, 
Bomney TNew], Romiir; Manh, RDm>ey, Rye, Salisbury, Sjuxlnich, Sea- 
lord, Shaftesburj-, Southampton*, Ti-ntrrden, Wareham, WeU«. Westbiiry, 
Weymoulh and Melcombe ReinB, Wiltoo, WinehoUea, Wincbestei, Ykr- 
noutb (Hauls), Yemil. 
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Barir applteuloni ilionld be nude to the l>i>bllther la nciire copiei. Of tbosa 
Barked wllb au ailariik. a Cnr aitiUUaiial cagiet hna bean printed, and may be 
porctaaeed separately. 
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Vol. XXVII.— CRIMINAL TRIALS, Vol. II. Tbii lolume contaiu 
> complete nccounl of Ibe Gunpavder Plot, and the Trials ut (he Compi- 
rators, in vhich theialnable materials for this impoitaut hutoTy contained. 
in the Stale Paper Office are now foe the first time employed. By Davm 
JuDiHv, Esq., A.M. 

Vol. XXVIII.— HISTORICAL PARALLELS, Vol. 11^ completing 
tha walk. With Wood-culs. 
Vol. XXIX The MENAGERIES, Vol. III., with numerous Wood- 
Vol. XXX.— The BRITISH MUSEUM,— EGYPTIAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES, Vol. II., completinit the subject, ffith numerous Wood-cuts. 

Vol. XXXI.— THE SBCHET SOCIETIES OP THE MIDDLE 
AGES, with Wood-cuts. 

Volv XXXll. and XXXIII— The BRITISH MUSEUM,— tba 
TOWNLKY MARBLES, Two Volumes, with numerous Wood-cuts. 



Library Jitr the Young. 

THE LIBRARY FOR THB YOUNG. To be publiihed in occa- 
uoaal Volumes, unirutmly printed, but at price* vaijiug Uotabd. t(i3ti6it, 
illuvtrated vilh uuraerous Wood-cuts. 

The attentioa of the Society fer the nitraslDn of Tsehil Knowledge wai dliected. En 
a tu^ ea^ atajfe of UaproOHdinia. to the pubUcalloaawhIeb are usually pal into lh« 
Imaiuuf cliildreD. Of the bigh exHlleapfl of many of Utaee Iberdcaa benodoobti 

adTTiDca Ibe prloelplBa ul bounil education, ofteo IncuLeallng Alw opinions, sod fs>. 
oqanllr BtimnltliQatbe fAucy at tile expense of the judnnpnt. In tbe pnaent SerieSa 
lkeSaelelvbopelateali»lheir<lnireli>iiBbllihaLllBAHTFOH THE yOUNIS, 
which sbalt steadily keeji In vlen ibe puipoie of ejitiactliw Hitlii lufonaatkia oiil of a 
plalnand familiar ngard ef ttu nnunon ol^leds \ty vluch >Dunjf persans aie tqr- 
Tonndsd^-liT BBklDf Ihem acqu^nled wllb tka history of ttieir own and of olher 
countries, — of detcrlbiD^ the i;us£3mH and remarkatile ol^la of ftireign tsods. andef 
Inculcating praetlia] oatieiia of aorsl obligation. 
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■Jlie follBwing WorJia will he among the euUest ot the Series : — 

1. HISTORICAL PICTURKS.— ENGLAND. VoL I., with Forty- 
t-o WoJd-ciits, nfrer designs by W.HiBVKY, Price 3*. bound in cloti. 
Vols. 1!. and III., simiUtly illuslialed, and completing the Work, will 
speeJily fuUow. 

2. UNCLK OLIVER'S TRAVELS.— PERSIA. Vol. I,, with Sir- 
teen Wood-cuts. Price 3i. bound in cloth. Vol. II., coiniileting the 
Walk, will be published after s very short iiitenat. 

3. HISTORIC SKETCHES OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
Vol. I., with Eih-ht Wood-cuts. Price &. bound in doth. Vol. 11., 
ComplEtin^ the Work, will nppeai without delay, 

4. THK OLD SPORTS OF ENGLAND, with Twent)--f our Wood- 
cuts. Price -It. 6d. b.>UDd in cloth. 

5. PLAIN HISTORIES OF COMMON THINGS. Three Volumes. 

6. AN INTRODUCTION TO THK MENAGICRIF.S j being an 
Ahridifmeut and Siniplificatiou of 'Tub Mknjoeries,' Sii the ■ library 
of Entertaining Knowledge.' 

7. COUNTRY WALKS, ON HALF-HOLIDAYS.— BIRDS. 
Two Volumes, 

8. COUNTRY WALKS, ON HALF-H0L1D.\YS. — INSECTS. 
Two Volumes. 

9. COllNTRY WALKS, ON HALF-HOLIDAYS. — PLANTS- 
Two Volumes. 

10. THE CAPTIVITY AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN TAN- 
NER, during tbiitj Years' Residvtice among the Indians in tliu luterioi 
of North America. Abridged rrooi the Ammcau Kditiun, and adapted 
fci Young PerMuu, with ConvecsatioDS od each Chagiter. By Iha Author 
of the ' ReiuUs of Hacliinery.' Two Volumes. 

Eduoation, 

THE SCHOOLMASTER. Essays on Practical Education, partly 
selected from the ' Quart eriy Journal of Education,' aud other Worka, 
and partly orinpaal. Two Vols., ISnio. 

COHTKKTS r— Vol. I. Education gHtirally, including Iht Eduealian of 
the Pceplc. — Analysis of Aacham's Schoolmaster, with Wolsey's Direc- 
tions for Ipswich School— Of Education ; to Matter Samuel Hartlib; by 
Milton— Analysis of Locke's Thoughts on Education— Way land's In- 
troductory Dlscoune ; deliTered betbre, and published by, the Americaa 
InMitute of Instruction— Morel Education, from the' Joumal of Educa- 
tion'- Early Education, from the same— Female Education, Stam ths 
same — Wairen on Physical Education, from the Lectuiea before the 
American Institute — Oliver on the Monitorial System, ftom the same — 
Parlihurat's Motives to study without Emulation, from the same— On 
the construction of School-rooms, from the same— Difficulty of supplying 
the want of Earljr Education, nriginal— Institutiona roc Adult Education, 
original— Education among the Poorer Classes, from the ' Journal of 
Education' — Cheap Periodical Publicationa, original. 

Vol. II. Partiailar Branchei of Educalim. —Oa Ti'nching Reading, 
from tho 'Journal of Education'— Thayer, on the Spellinit of Worila, 
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from <h« lAine-^OD Teaehiii); Piactiond Aiithmetie, from tliS satne^ 
lltthod of Teuhing Geometry, from Iha ume — On Matheinatical In. 
■huctian, frum the same — On G«ogTS[ihical anil Slaliilicsl Kna*hdjge, 
lium the lunii — Neenuty for General InttruclioQ in Puliticai EcanDMf, 
ari|j^al— On Ihe Study of Natursl Philoaipby, fiom Uie 'Jvmnal uf 
Kducslion' — Dur(^ on Naluia] Hintor^ u a Srinch of Educatioa, from' 
the Lecture! before the American Initilule^Lecture OD the Oreck asd 
Latin Lani:i>ii)CB*i 'lelitereil before the Univernty of London, by Q. Loiif, 
Ek). — Method oC Teaching Modem Languagei, fiom the 'Journal of 
Education'— Method of Teachinf: Freucb, from the name— On the Study 
of the Italian Lanjpiage and Literature, from the tame — On Teaching 
J>tai*ing, from the same — On TeachioK Muiie, from the game — DeaT 
and Dumb Inalitution at Doncolter, from the same. 

Chat Book. 

READING LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, m- 
lecleil from Works of the Society for the Diffuaion of Uieftd Kooir- 
k(l[|^. One Volume, 12ma. 



lo^l 



additional IlhutiatiwH. 



SELECT WORKS OF HOGARTH. Containing about Forty 
Wood-cut), cngiaTed by J. Jackboh, including thoge vhich haie appeared 
in the ■ Penny Marine.' With Explanoloiy Deioiptioui, OneVolnme, 



Slalitlia. 
THE STATISTICS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

M'Cuu/icli, Esq. Oiie Volume, 8to, 



Tft« Library of Political Krtouiledge.^ 
To be puhli-hed in Volumes about erery Two Moothi, each Volnme eoD- 

laining 350 pages, or upwards, 12ma., bound in doth, aud icfld at 4>. • 

The foUoning Works of this Seriea are in preparation, and «ill sucera* 
aively appear; — 

THE PROQRESS OF THE NATION, from the commencemrni of 
tbe preient Century. By G. R. Portbb, Esq. This Work, which will 
be cuiopleteil in Tfo. Volumes, will be arranged under Iha Heails of Popn- , 
lalion. Production, Interchange, Public Revenue and Expendilure.^n-' _ 
sumption, Accumulation, Mural Progress, and Foreign D^ndenciea.' 

SKKTCHKSof POPULAR TUMULTS, illurtrative of ihelEvjJs'.of 
Social IgnoTUQce. Tvo volumes. The Tiimulla described inlhesevidumea 
nill bu tliuB claswid :— Tumults of Religious Fanaticism; Tumults uf i 
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Polilicol Eicitemeat; TumulU for Lowering Ihe price of Provisions; 
Tumultn fur Raijiag the Rate of WageB i Tumults for the Deslrurtion oiE 
MftsUineiy, and PteuBution of Communication; Tutoulta umlei Ihe Visit- 
stiou of f estiltat Disease, &c. 

A KB¥ to iha POLITICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since tlia 
RKVOLUnON of 1638. One Volume. Tlie Mowiiig are the principal 
content* of thi« Work :— Hillary of Paitiea ; Tablen of the Chaages in tho 
Ciiief Offices of AdminiBtiatioii ; Patliamentaiy Register, including Chiono- 
lo^ed Aceounlsof Meetings, PrarogntioDS, Slid Dissolutiona of Pucliaioent, 
Spiiakitn, and piiucipal recorded Divisions ; Treatiei of Peacp, Kc. &c 

THE CITIZEN. ,Two Volumes. This Digest of the Public and 
Piiv.-xte Duties nf Briti.th subjects, which has been announceil as a sepa- 
rate Pciioilical Woili, trill appeal in the ' Library oi Political Knowledge.' 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



begi 



Paley. 

PALErs NATURAL THEOLOGY ILLUSTRATED- Wilt Notes 
and Dissertntioni, by Hsnui Lord Brougkah, F.R.8., Member of the 
National Institute of KcaDce, and Sir Chahleb Bell, F.R.S. With 
DDBieTous Wood-cuts. Three Volumes, post Sro. 

The Pint Vnlume will conaisl of A DISCOURSE ON NATURAL 
THEOLOGY, the Nature of tlie Evidence, sod Advautagei of the Study. 
By Lord Brouqhui. 

HtAs to obterve. 
GEOLOGY. By H. T. Ds i.a Bbchb, Esq. One Volume, post Sto., 
with numerous Wood-cuts. 

' Hon to Observe,' of which each Part will be distinct, though connected 
by a common object, will be completed in Four Volumes. The remaining 
itions, in which the names of the respective authors of each article wiU 
given, will comprise the fallowing general divisions : — 

NATURAL HISTORY— FINE ARTS— SOCIETY. 

Martufaeturef. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MANUFACTURES; or an Exposition of 
Ihe Scientific, Moral, and Commercial Kconomy of the Factory Si-stem of 
Gr«al Bt^taiu. By Akdrew Ure, M D., F.R.S , M.G.S., M.A.S. London ; 
M. Acad. N. a, Philad., ftc. One Vol., pos,t 8yo. 

The pieced in i; Work, ffhlcb is intended la form a genera] treatise in 
ilself on the aiitumalic industry of Great Britain, is introductaiy lo, and 
liirmspsrtuf, swork, by the s^ime Author, which h preparing forimmedidlu 
publication, in 2 vols., i>o).t Bio., eutilleil 

TIIE COTTON MANUFACTURE, in Theory and Practice. Tliis 
Wotknill be illustrated throughout by a series of Engrivings, rtpre- 
Hcntiiir; Ihe structure and operation of every important machine used in 
tlie apinniag, weaving, frame-knitting, and lace-making [Hvcessts, hs also 
the principles of factory architecture. The book bus been two years in 
preparation. Tho drawing? were made hy eminent artists, under tba 
author's kuperiuleudence in the factory diilricts. 
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TbgpTIBPHa dlUlllCHUhad frnm vmr prscrdini: Hgp by ■□nDivenil aidourof OR- 
UtpiiHlDthfl HU Hjad wiuAwtBm. KaiioDi* eovTipcFd ■Hrnitib l}i4t*firii*lwv^ 
* iDHDft f una, hafv CDDTtTtod thelt tworda and mtukcta Idbi rjtcnjrj Imp lamenUt moA 

BD lungrT tcDd tioop b> OghtoDdiiUnt (l«M«p buL f^bria lodriv« bcrorc tbcm than of 
tlulr Did jtUverurica la Dinni» and lo Ulu |H»««iaioa oTa IbrcifQ m*rt. To paralyu tha 
lndutlry of a rrral at UDme» by iiDdorfcUliif hi* warn abroad, is Khe new bdugneut 
miatn, Ld Ibe ponaaiKvor hhich evpry iKrve iiDd liaearar (he p«pLfl an put upon 

■utulsnlbylieriiial. Iran. cupiul. and •iLill. it aciing on thi BaconUiD nim '' Know- 

4f Cat ploduFtiTV popillalUjD. Wtie Ihe princlplei af th« maniilacLuHi BivrL^ 
ualyKd BDil Q^patandrd Id a rimple manner* th^ would diffuH a al^jily light to con- 
duct th* mailvrs, manpfifrA, and opcrvt ivca In the •traitthl pntha of impruteDieDt, and 
prinvDl them fVnm punaiAj; lOcrh JjulgcToai phitntDma as tbe'mDDthly list of pateala 
«iliibiU> tacb departrDant of oiir a»rid Arts stands In nti of a ^Ide book to 
bciUniB Its study, to Indleat^ ila ImpsTf^dUnSp and lo saxffcat tkfl pnbabte Brans at 

TuitajEe frum Ifafi lUutTJttfd syitom of intruclion pubUshvd al the expew of \i» go- 

■d. AflsT >t1 «perisnce of 

pot upprsparnd to diai^harge 

JVeaUh of Natioiu. 

A New Edition of 
ADAM SMITH'S WEALTH OF NATIONS. With a Preface •nd 

NolW, critical aiul nplanatoiy, by the Author of ' England ani America.' 
To be comiiieled id b toIl, loyai ISmo., of about !>00 pages, at Si. each 
TOliime. bound in cloth, »nd p^iblishcd at mteiiaU not exceeding three 
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7\ibU Talk. 

The BOOK OF TABLE TALK. To be published in occMional 
Vohioies, price Si. each volume, bound in cloth. 

TbooliJectodhlaWorliUtobiing logelliat. In the most complale and at the mm 
time toiBpcndious nnn, a greal body of the most tnteiesliPB "od ciirioos lljcia wbleb 
ara scatteiwl over the manirold tulumcs compcisiog the Public, Social, and LitaraTT 
History ofonrownand of olhn cnnnlriei. The Work will aim at shisherthaiaclMlljiiii 
that of belBK n mere book of anecdote. 1 he lubjeclt "ill ^ f""rf ^^^ ^'S""^" 
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iadqi, to nibr la a mala of EnrormnliDti lawn the chitf tu^jeelt of pirmaiua/ conarr- 
iati<nal interetl, morb full ADdwuct IbaD m mny oilier votk dTsd miaceklJL1l«oil* A cha- 
iMter. The object prop<rt«d vill b« iinucipaiJy altuLiwiL by Ih* cimporBlUm of Enaay 
writeTB, vhohi ranifei^ LDforiaa^n upoD particular brauuhei of kuowled^ ia vraU 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH; Or, an Exposition of the 
PhjBical Knd MviiUI Constituliun of Man, with a •ie« tD.lh« Framolion 
of Human LoDijcvity and HupniiWBB. Vol.11. By SouTnwouu Shitu, 
ICO. 

£onf« Prayer. 
EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS of the LOEDS PRATER, from tha 
desigoa of Ihu late John FLixiun, R.A., iliawd ou atoue by Richaud 
LiNBiiAJt.A., and now first published. 

In royal Svo., dq India paper, price fti. Kwed. 

CHINA. An Apcouat of the Progressive European luUicoune, llie 
ptcsent Commercial Kelutiona, tlie PTudnctioos, Gorenunent, Literature 
Arts, and Cnstomt uf that country. With Wood-cuts i une volume, 
postSiD. 

Force and Reoion. 
CAPTAIN SWORD AND CAPTAIN PEN. A Poem. By Lkiqb 
Hunt, With some remarks on Wat aud MiliUty Statesman. 

Itmiy. byiDfaoa Car diWeut, be atlamed,' 
Wilhoul •Btutloii. var, or violeDce."— WJton. 
Small Svo., illustrated vitb Engiaviii)(S ou Wood, grice Si. 6d. sewed, 
01 4>. fiit. bound in cloth. 

London. 
The STRKETS of the METROSOLIS, their MEMORIES and 
GKRAT MKN. By Liioh Hunt. With Dumeroua Wood-cuts, Vol. I. 
lojul 18mo. 

Arithmetic. 



J., Fellow of Trinity College Cambridge. One large vol. Stov bound 
ih cloth, 1/. 5t; 

The Authors comprised in this volume, eonslj^ul it Tbk Wiiar.B op the 
CussictL Latin Poets, chroniilogicalty arranged, nith brief notices of 
Iheit Lives. 

fbe beat edilLona. bi^t Uie Orthcgnpliy and PimctuatiiHi hava bern by bim rvdnced 
1o a uniform itandard. Th* grntest eaie bss b««a bikoD to iDiuie correctnaH in 
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